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New 7 ＋ Art of 
tempted, founded upon: the Prinezples's of 
Reaſon, and the Examples of the moſt 
illuſtrious Poets, both ancient and modern. 


ABRE TeERRACON, 
A Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
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for J. PEEL E,. at Locke's-Head, in 
Pater naſter- Ro. 1722. 
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To His Gu ae 


bY OH N 
Duke of Marlbor ugh 
Prince of "Mi 
quis of Blaudſord, Farl of Marl- 
borough, Baron Churchill of Sud. 
ridge and Aumouth, Captain-Ge- 
neral of all His Majeſty's Forces, 

One of the Loxds of His Ma- 
- jeſty's Privy- Council, Knight of 

the moſt N oble Order of the 

Garte.. 


Moy it pleaſe Tour Gzack,. 
I ER having lately 60600 a 
A particular Mark of your Favour, 
$1 Icannot omit taking the firſt Op- 
portunity to return you my juſt 
Aged ee The expreſſing my Gra- 
titude in this manner, is the only Means, 
| yer in pry Power, to appear not wh My 
| 1 W A 2 un. 
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ous Proof of the Cauſe he maintains. 
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unworthy of your Grace's Regard; and I 
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did not know how to render my Acknow- 
ledgments, either more publick, or more 
laſting, than by thus prefixing them to a 


Diſcourſe, that will probably continue as 


long as the French and Engliſh Language 
are underſtood, or as Men have a Reliſh 
for polite Learning and good Senſe. 


Bur I muſt alſo own, that my chief 


Motive and Inducement to this Addreſs 


was not founded merely in perſonal Obli- 
gations: For tho I have all the Gratitude 
imaginable for thoſe your Grace has laid 
upon me, yet nothing of this Nature ſhou'd 
have produc'd an Application of this Kind, 
had T not been determin'd to it by more 
publick Conſiderations, to intereſt your 
Grace in the Cauſe here maintain'd and de- 


fende. ol 4. 


Tu x Deſign of the following Diſcourſe 
being to prove the preſent Age not inferior 
to any of the former, I was reſolv'd, when 
I determin d to publiſh it in our own Lan- 
guage, to give the Adverſaries of this Aſ- 
ſertion as little Advantage againſt me in my 


Dedication, as I imagine the Author has 


done in his Confirmation of it; your 
Grace's Character will be it ſelf an illuſtri- 


THE 
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THE moſt hazardous and laborious 
Undertakings have been attended with 
Glory and Succeſs, from a View of thoſe 
juſt Rewards which the ancient Sages pro- 
pos'd to the Actions of Men. They af- 
ſign d proper Encouragements to Merit of 


1 every Kind; but to Arms and Letters they 


have aſcrib'd a Fame far exalted above 


what they allow d to any other Performan- 


ces. Amongſt all the Endowments of Na- 
ture, or Improvements of Art, they have 
given the Preference to Poetry and Heroick 


© 00 * And every Age and Country has 


een diſtinguiſh'd for its ſuperiour Genius 
and Excellence, in proportion as it has 
exerted it ſelf in thoſe two Particulars. 


A s to Poetry, our Author thought he | 


had no Occaſion to go out of his own 


Country, to find a Genius equal, if not 


ty could boaſt o. 


Bur we muſt excuſe him, if he is at a 
loſs to find out in his own Nation an In- 


ſuperiour, as he beljev'd, ro any Antiqui- 


ſtance of that other, yet diviner Quality, 


Heroick Virtue; and our Country is o 
profeſsd an Enemy to their Conſtitution, 
as well with Reſpect to its Civil as Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Tyranny, that it was not to be 
expected he would make us a Compliment 
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of chis Kind; notwirhſtanding, without 


this, much the greater and better Part of 
his Argument remains unprovd, in his 
Diſpute concerning the Advantage of the 
Moderns, and their Superiority over the 
Ancients. Nay, it might be ſhewn, were 
this a proper Place, that all the other great 
and boaſted Advantages of Wit, Learning, 
and Eloquence, when apart from this, 
contribute to the Prejudice, rather than the 
Advantage of Mankind. Since the only 
Uſe all deſpotick Governments: make of 
Men of Learning and Parts, is by their 
Means to impoſe on Men's Underſtandings, 
and to carry that by falſe * 
Which cannot be gain d by A, 


To return; it is not to be wondred, 
that our Author's Country, which fur- 
niſh d him, as he thought, with the Exam- 
ple of the greateſt Poets, ſhould refuſe 
him a conſummate Heroe. For the high 
Spirit of Heroick Virtue can never ſublit, 
where that of Liberty is wanting; where 
the Equality and juſtice of Guardian Laws 
are aboliſh'd and extinct; nor is it any 
way ſuited to the Capacity of a Nation, 
who in a long Series of Degrees, from the 
meaneſt Peaſant to the higheſt Slave of 
Royal Blood, are taught to idolize the 


next in Power above them; and think no- 
thing 


D E DIC AT TON. vi 


ching ſo adorable, as that unlimited Great 
neſs and Tyrannick Power, which is rais d 
at their own e 1 Fefe d to 
Me own Ruin. ab koi 


7 Ax D yet 7 8 ip ag in which aha 
Virtue of former Ages ſhone more bright, 
than i in the Love, the Eſteem and Venera- 
tion they ſhow T for publick. Liberty, the 
Love of their Country, and Heroick Vir- 
tue. This was always reckon'd a Treaſure 
lacred, not only among the more polite, 
but even among the moſt barbarous Nati- 
ons; has had its Altars among the Seythia 

as well as (Greek and Roman Deities ; 8 


was pray dito as a Goddeſs, Whoſe Influ- | 


ence was highly beneficial. Nothing was 
accounted more Venerable amongſt Men: 
They brought up their Children with a 


Devotion to it, as including all Offices of 


Honour and Virtue: They made it their 


chief Good, advancing it far above the 
Conſiderations, either of Profit or Pleaſure; 


which, comparatively, they held in Con- 
tempt. Men ſucceſsful and famous in 


their Generation, in the Defence and Vin- | 


dication of Publick Liberty, and a juſt 
and equal Balance of Power, ever had the 
Character of Heroes beſtow d upon them 
by the wiſe Ancients, and their Memory 
wee The Reſpect 
95 A 4 they 
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wn DE DICAT ION. 
they paid to this Virtue prevail d ſo far o- 
ver their natural Averſions, that they were 
fond of it in Foreigners and Strangers, as 
well as in Friends and Countrymen; it 
was the Object of their Admiration, cho 
poſſeſsd by their Enemies: So that all 
who now act contrary to thoſe generous 
Sentiments, contend againſt the very Light 
of Nature, and want even Pagan Grade 
_ and Honour. 


IN hs therefore to 105 Juſtice to wb 
Moderas. we muſt turn our Eyes upon 
ſome Free People, to diſcover in their An- 
nals a Hero, who, for this God-like Diſpo- 
firion of Mind, may be compar'd to the 
moſt fam'd among the Ancients: And if 
the true Notion of this exalted Virtue, in 
.its ſhorreſt and fulleſt Deſcription, be the 
well. deſerving of Mankind: If where this 
is Chief in Deſign and Great in Succeſs, 
a Title lies open to ſo ſublime a Character, 
'we need not, in tracing out the Paths of 
Heroick Virtue, go any farther than your 
Grace's Story and Example. Engliſhmen 
may affirm, with a particular Pleaſure, 
that they have no Occaſion to look back 
ro paſt Ages, or to go out of their own 
Nation, for Inſtances of Glory. That 
Men, eminent for Genius and Heroick 


Virtue, have adorn d Britain as well as 


Creece 


their Philoſophers, their Orators, and their 


Poets have been in theſe Arguments, we 


can name thoſe who have not only e- 
qual'd, but out- done the moſt elaborate 


Ideas they have given us of them. As for 
my own part, if I can hope for your 
Grace's Pardon for this Addreſs, T am ſure 
all the reſt of the World will applaud my 
Conduct in it. For to whom could an 
Advocate, for the Honour of the preſent 


Age, better direct his Defence of it, than 


to him to whom it ſtands indebted for 


whatever Diſtinctions it poſſeſſes, that are 
moſt ſhining and r in its Character? 


We EN the World was fully ſenvble, 


1 that a moſt Chriſtian Tyranny would put 


on Chains as heavy as any Heathen one; 


and indeed only ſo much the worſe, for 
the Difference there was between them: 
for to make the moſt perfect Syſtem of 
Charity and Tenderneſs, a Pretence for 
Cruelty and Perſecution; to make an out- 
ward Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and yet to break in upon thoſe Rights of 
Society it intends to guard; to turn Ar- 
ticles and Oaths and Renunciations, and 


all the ſtrongeſt Ties of mutual F aith, in- 


to 
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| Greece and Rome; and that Martial Fame 
is not extinct with rheDeſtruction of thoſe 
Commonwealths : However elaborate 
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to Iuſtruments of Petſidiouſneſs and Deceit, 
Avatice and Ambition, has ſomething in 
ir ſo horrid, that one knows not how. to 
mention it without Terror. When I ſay, 
therefore, this worſe than Pagan Tyranny, 
that had all along ſnhew d as little Truth ro 
its Allies, as Tenderneſs to its own Sub- 
jects, was become formidable to Europe: 
and its principal Patron, whoſe conſtant 
Practice it had been to enlarge his Power 
beyond Right, and to uſe it without Mer- 
cy, had, for near an Age, been always 
Triumphant in his Eacroachments upon 
his Neighbours, and ſucceeded to that De- 
gree in every thing he undertook, as from 
a long Series of good Fortune, to arrogate 
toqchimſelf the Titles of Intrepid and Inuin- 
cible ; and at laſt, by ſupplanting the 
Auſtrian Family in Spain, and annexing 
the Dominions of that Crown to his own, 
had arriv d to ſuch a Pitch of Power, as 
again (ere Mankind had well recover d 
the Miſery of thoſe barbarous Ages, con- 
vent upon the Roman V oke) threaten d 
to bring this Side of the World under one 
eruel Superſtition, and ſubject the beſt 
Part of Mankind to the Tyranny of one 
ſingle Perſon; then it was we ſaw rais d 
up in ſo nice a Juncture, by a peculiar 
Providence, a General formd by Nature, 
finiſh'd:/by Experience, for bold and noble 
| „ 


LY 


JP 


4 ing betweenatdjacentCow 
to aſſure the Quiet and Safety of the whole 


DRDICAT TON. 
Eaterprizes, whoſe Sedateneſs and = 
ment in Council, Courage and Preſence 


of Mind in Action, whoſe deſervd Autho- 


rity wich all our Allies, and whoſe pecu- 
liar Felicity in gaining and improving Ad- 


vantages, were the Bleſſing of N 


» Fug Wonderof se ee 


be Cauſe your Grace a in, 
vir. the Defence of Publick Liberry, and 
the Rights of injur d Nations, was the 
Greateſt and Nobleſt Man was capable of 
undertaking; the Prineiple you acted up- 
on, Chriſtian and Commendable: No in- 
ordinate Thitſt of falſe Honour to be ac- 
quir d by Slaughter and Devaſtarion;; no 
Greedineſs to enlarge Ferritories, or to en · 
rich the Treaſures of your Sovereign 
with Spoils, at the Expenee of Innocent 
and Peaceable Neighbours; but an honeſt 


Defire: to bring back into its o.] Chanel, 


what Encroachment and Uſurpation had 
dran away; to adjuſt ſuch a Balanee of 
Power as might prevent our Selves and 
Allies from becoming à Prey to an inſati- 
able Devourer; to eſtabliſh Seeurity of 
Commerce, and a mutual good Underſtand- 
tries: in a Word, 


We is World. 
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Is weſhou'd now go on; and allow our 
ſelves” the Pleaſure ro obſerve how De- 


figns ſo Juſt, ſo Wiſe,” and Honourable, 


were manag d and proſper d in the Execu- 
tion, under your Grace's Conduct; a ſpa- 
cious and delightful Scene wou d open to 


our View: A Scene too glorious indeed 


to be forgotten; and yet, conſidering what 
follow d, too affecting to be remembred. 
5 8 74 6 EE Þ5 a i * . 


T 
- % . 


Sc an uninterrupted Series of Con- 


queſts, as neither Memory nor Hiſtory | 
can furniſh us with parallel Inſtances of; 


neither we, nor yet thoſe that liv d in any 
of the former Ages of the World, have a- 


ny ſuch Actions as theſe to ſhew, for the 


Glory and Honour of their Country. Moſt 
Occaſions of Joy come ſo moderate, that 


Nature can bear them: Expectation has 


in ſome Meaſure ſeiz d upon them, before 
they come; and when actually arriv d, 
Senſe can hold out to enjoy the reſt : 
But really the Bleſſings your Grace's Suc- 
ceſſes brought along with them, not only 
for us, but all Europe, aſtoniſſid whilſt 


they pleas d, and Time was wanting to 
wear off our Wonder, e er we coud come 


to taſte the Satisfaction of them. 


Mx 
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I x is not eaſy to reſiſt the Temptation 
of indulging my ſelf upon this Subject; 
eſpecially when I am ſo effectually ſe- 
cur'd, as well from the Imputation, as the 
Guile of Flattery. For none can be ſo 
hardy to diſpute your Grace's Merit, with- 
out denying the very Bleſlings they en- 
joy, as the Reſult of it. But in Regard 
to the Uneaſineſs I ſhould give your Grace, 
and indeed to the Injuſtice I ſhoud do this 
great Subject, for want of ſuitable Talents, 
T ſhall forbear, and leave it to ſome great- 
er Pen to tranſmit to Poſterity, a Period 
of Time, and Scene of Action, that will 
ever be allowed to be the Brighteſt, moſt 
Glorious, and Ornamental Part of the 


Engliſb Hiſtory. 


LE others ſeck for mercenary Hiſto- -_ 


rians, dextrous in eloquent Flatrery, to 
write their Annals: Yours, my Lord, asks 
no Art nor Ornament ; a faithful, nay a 
modeſt Relation, would ſcarce find Cre- 
dit hereafter ; were it not that the Bene- 
fits of your Victories, ſome Part of them 
at leaſt, will be tranſmitted with your 
Story to future Ages; and that Poſterity 
ſhall be convinc'd by a feeling of that 
Happineſs, which they might otherwiſe 

Pe | lie 
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lie under ſome Temptation of making 2 
. As to believe. 


TAE peace and Trangullay of your 
own Country, ſecurd by your Courage 
and Conduct; rhe Fame and Power of our 
Arms in other Countries, the Diſtinctions 
and Glory of the Byitz/h Valour, (a Na- 
. tural Conſequence of Britiſs Liberty) the 
effectual Support of our Allies, the gene- 
rous vindication of injur d Princes, the 
ſeaſdnable Reſtraint of Potent Oppreſſion, 
the vanquiſhing Foreigners into their own 
Freedom, and exchanging their Slavery 
for Legal Righrs and Properties : Theſe 
were the Glorious Conſequences of your 
Grace's Atchievements, the ſhining and 
diſtinguiſhing Beauties of your Victories 
and Conqueſts; in which you have been 
reſembled bur by few, in any of them 
ſcarce ever excell'd, in all of them never 
equal'd by any the moſt renown'd Chiefs, 
either in the Mirian, Grecian, or Roman 
Story; or to ſpeak in the Royal Stile, and 
| confirm the whole by the higheſt Authori- 
ty, You have thus obtain 4 2 2 Fame, which 
has made your Name out ſhine all the He- 
roes of Antiquity, and will render it hg 
Winder N 4 * Paſterity. 


TAS 


- 


Deuce ins! 
Tas is what has rais d your Grace 


to the ſublime Character, of being the 


chief Honour and Ornament, as well as 


Bleſſing of the Age in which you live; 
and your Example alone is more than ſuf- 
ficienc, for ever to obviate the groundleſs 


Conceits, and vain and ignorant Fancies 


and Miftakes of thoſe Men, who appre- 
hend any Decay of Genius now, or De- 
generacy in Human Nature, above what 

obtain'd in ſome former Ages of the World, 


and ſo the moſt proper Patron of the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe : The Honour and Or- 
nament is indeed ours, bur the Bleſſing 
and Happineſs extended it ſelf to every 
Nation and Country, that were not wil- 


ling to become Slaves to a French Power. 


AxDp as ſuch Noble Actions were of a 
more auſpicious Influence, ſo will they al- 


ſo deliver down a more Glorious Name 
to Poſterity: A Name that ſhall be written 


in Characters more laſting, and be read 


with greater Delight and Admiration, than 


Pompous Titles and Triumphal Arches, 


polluted with the Adulation and Blaſphe- 
my of nauſeous Flatterers, the Tears of 


enſlav'd Subjects, the Blood of Men wan- 


douily ꝑerſecutecd for beari 


tonly ſpilt in the Purſuit of falſe Glory, 
ind the Sufferings of Chriſtians barba- 


tg Teſtimony 
| to 


1 


Xvi E DICAT ION. 
to Truth, and a good Conſcience; as far 


ſuperiour, as the Eſtabliſhing: and Secu- 

ring, the: Defending and Protecting true 
Religion and Virtue, the Civil Rights 
and Properties, or all that is Dear and 


% 


Valuable to Men and Chriſtians, - muſt 


leave a greater and diviner Character, 


than their Extinction and Overthrow. 


And therefore, as long as there are any 
Liberties left in Europe, (which we now 


hope are about to be made as laſting and 


permanent as Time it ſelf) your Grace's 


Memory and Actions muſt live in IÄmmor- 


tal Honour and Eſteem among all the Sons 
of Men. 7227 2 
. | | | am, 
Jan. y Lon o, 
| 5-4 i 5 AKON 
145 May it pleaſe Jour GRACE, 
Tour GrAcE's 
| Moſt Obediem, 


Humble Servant, 4 


Francis Brerewood. 
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HILOSOPEH x, which examines 
every Thing by the Principles 
of Reaſon only, won't allow 
me to ſuppoſe the Rules of 

Poetry, deliver'd us by the Au- 

cients, and which have been hitherto gene · 

rally receiv'd, as Laws of an infallible au- 

thority: Wherefore I don't pretend, in any 
ways, to be tied up by them, or oblig'd, 

in the following Criticiſm upon Homer, im- 
plicitly to ſubmit to them. Nor yet is it 
my principal Deſigu, to propoſe a New Sy- 
ſtem of Poetry to the Publick ; for beſides - 
that, the Ancients have left us a great Num- 
ber of very rational and judicious Rules 

and Principles, and ſeveral very juſt and 
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uſeful Reflections and Obſervations on this 
T. Head, which alone were ſufficient to o- 
- verthrow Homer's Reputation and Charac- 
ter. The Hiſtory of Philoſophy informs 
me, that Men have leſs ſucceeded in form · 
ing Syſtems that were free and clear of all 
Objections and Difficulties, than diſcover- 
ing the Falſhood and Abſurdities of the ge- 
nerally receiv'd ones. In compliance there- 
fore with this more faſhionable, and leſs 
obnoxious manner of Writing, tis I here 
intend to apply Philoſophy to the Belles 
Lettres and Philology, by attempting to ſer 
the Faults of Homer, and the Deluſion of 
alhhis Admirers, in a ſull and clear Light. 
But as on Occaſion of this Enquiry, we 
ſhall diſcover ſeveral new and more ra- 
tional Principles of the Poetick Art, than 
thoſe hitherto generally receiv d; as alſo 
eſtabliſh and confirm them from the Ex- 
amples of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
Poets, as well Ancient as Modern; this 
Criticiſm of Homer may be ſaid thereby in- 
directly to form and compoſe a New Sy- 
ſtem of Poetry, that we ſhall perhaps be 
glad to compare with thoſe other Books, 
which the Eſteem and Admiration of Homer 
and Virgil's Poems have already occaſion'd 
and produc'd, under the ſpecious Titles of 
the Art of Poetry, or, Treatiſes upon the 
Epic Poem, The Order and Method we 
3 2 * : intend 


Tie InfxoDucrion. xix 
intend to follow in this Critical Differta- 
tion and Enquiry, will be to conſider, firſt, 
the Mad in general, with reference to the 
Three principal Heads that firft offer them- 
Telves to View, and ought chiefly to be 
examin*d and conſider d in all Works of this 
Kind, 'v/z. the Subject or Argument of tbe 
Toemz then ' Secondly, Its Flan and Me- 
thod; and, Fhirdly, The Characters or 
Manners that occur in it. The Critical 
Diſcuſſion of the Iiad, in theſe three Re- 
ſpects, will take up the Three firſt and 
Principal Parts of the following Diſſerta- 
tion, and take up its moſt material and eſ- 
fential Branches and Articles. For if we 
ſufficiently prove, that Homer's Poem is 
faulty A vicious in each of thoſe Re- 
TpeRs; this will ſuffice for all ſuch Rea- 
ders as judge of Poetical Compoſitions, as 
they do of all others, by what is principal 
and eſſential to 'em, and not merely by 
what is acceſſary and accidential. Not- 
withſtanding which, we ſhall alſo add a 
Fourth Part, for the Examination and 
Diſcuſſion of- ſuch Places of the 7/:aa, as 
could not ſo naturally fall under any of 
the three former Heads ; which we ſhall 
refer to certain ſelect Articles: To which 
we ſhall reduce whatever is left, that had 
hitherto eſcap'd our Examiratien and ſo 
omit nothing that deſerves the leaſt Notice 
. a 2 Or 
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xx The INTRODUCTION. | 

or Regard in the whole 1/;4d. This Me- 
thod will contribute to give our Work a 
more conſiſtent and ſyſtematick Form, and 


to each Point of Criticiſm more Force and 


Strength. Tis to be preſum'dꝭ that thoſe 
who will give themſelves the Trouble to 
read this Diſſertation, are already acquaint= 


F - 4 


ed with the 155 and have read it, either 
in the Original, or at leaſt in the excellent 
Tranſlation Madam D. has given us there- 


of, which I ſhall generally make uſe of in 


my Citations thence... Yet, to render this 


Poem more immediately preſent and fami- 


liar to the Mind, I think it may not be a- 


Subject thereof. e er, 


Agamemnon, the chief Commander of 


the Greek Army, which beſieged Troy, had, 


among his Captives CHryſeis, Daughter of 
a Prieſt. to Apollo. This Prieft came to 


offer to Agamemnon 'a Ranſom for his 


Davghter, which 1s refus d, and he's Nlight- 


and treated harſhly by the King. Apollo, 


provok'd at the Injury done his Miniſter, 
puniſhes Agamemnon by a Plague, that de- 
ſtroys and lays waſte his whole Army. 
The Greeks aſſemble in order to find out, 
if poſſible, a Remedy for this terrible 
Affliction and Calamity. The Prieft Ca. 


chas, ſupported and ſeconded by Achilles, 


declares for the Reſtoration of Chryſeis, 
TIT a 


/ The InTRoDucTIoNn. Mi 
Ae amemnon conſents; but provok'd and 
.der bereupon againſt Achilles, he 
takes from him Briſeis, the moſt belov'd 
and chief Favourite of all his Captives. 
Achilles provok d at this Aﬀront, retires to 
his Tent: The Goddeſs Theris, his Mother, 
carries his Complaints to Jupiter, who pro- 
miſes to revenge him by the Defeat of the 
Greeks, In effect, Hector and the Trojans 
make vigorous Sallies upon the Greek Ar- 
my, who being depriv'd of the Succour 
and Aſſiſtance of Achilles, appear now re- 


duc d to the laſt Extremity. Agamemnon, 


at the Solicitation of the other Princes and 
Commanders of the Army, ſends a Depu 
tation to Achilles, to whom he offers all 
poſſible Satisfaction to engage him to re- 
turn back to the Camp. Achilles remains 
obſt inate in his Reſentments; but at laſt, 
vielding to the earneſt. and importunate 
Entreaties of his Friend Patroclus, he per- 
mits him to go and fight againſt the To- 
jans, and even lends him his own Armour. 
Patroclas at firſt raiſes the Courage and 
Fortune of the Greeks, but ſoon after is 
kil'd by Hector, who having ftrip'd him, 
cloaths himſelf in Achilles's Armour. A. 
chilles, being inform'd of this fatal Piece 
of News, does, to revenge his Friend, 
What he wou'd not to ſave the Allies: He 
renounces and abandons his Anger and 
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Paſſiori againſt Agamemnon, and turning it 


wholly againſt Hector, he eloaths himſelf 


in the new Armour which his Mother 
Thetis had begg'd for him of Vulaan: He 
returns to the Greek, Army, who receive 
him as their great Deliverer. After ſeve- 
ral Engagements, he kills Flector; and 
there terminating his Exploits, he causd 
ſolema Games to be celebrated for the 
Funeral of Patroclus. Laſt of all, Priam 
himſelf "mind to redeem the Body of his 
Son Hedor, he reſtores. it to lun n 
paying e a eanlicerable Www 
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| the Critical Diſſertation of 


it firſt proper to acquaint 


. VDeſign in undertaking it. 
' My chief Scope and Aim herein, was to in- 
troduce the ſame Light of Reaſon and true 

Philoſophy, by Help and Aſſiſtance of which, 
there has of late been made ſuch Great and 
Noble Diſcoveries in the Study and Know- 
ledge of Nature, into all the ſeveral Arts of 
Speech alſo ; ſuch as Eloquence and Poetry, 
Criticiſm and Philology: in a Word, into 
whatever now paſſes under the Name of Po- 
lite Learning, and the Belles Lettres; and 
by a new bur happy Alliance and Union of 
Philoſophy with Philology, to contribute 
what I can to the Improvement and Perfecti- 
on of Both. 2 e 


By Philoſophy, J here mean a Perfection 


and Superiority of Reaſon, which makes us refer e- 
b very 


the /liad of Homer, I think 


{ the Reader with what was 
my principal Motive and 
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dem thing to its Juſt and Natural Principles, 
#mdepeudently of the Opinions which. Men, ei- 
eiter in this or any former Ages, have entertained 
concerning them. In this Senſe, Philoſophy no 
longer implies any one particular Science, or 
diſtin& and ſeparate Branch of Human Know- 
ledge ; ſuch as Ethicks, Phyſicks, or Metaphi- 
ſicks, whoſe very Names and Titles ſuffi- 
ciently charaRize and diſtinguiſh them. It may 
ſeem to have ſomewhat more of Afﬀinity, 
and a ſtricter Connection with Logick, or the 
Art of Reaſoning juſtly; yet tis alſo ſupe- 
rior even to it: For as much as Logick, 
properly ſpeaking, conſiſts only in drawing 
juſt Conſequences from Principles whatever 
they are; whereas Philoſophy riſes much 
higher, and removing all Prejudices, aſcends 

to the firſt Source and Original of all our 
Ideas and Notions of Things, and exam ines 
the Truth of the Principles themſelves, upon 
which any Controverſy or Queſtion depends. 
Mr. . Boileau, for Inſtance, in his Refle&ions 
upon Longinus, ſays, The ancient and conſt ant 
Eſteem and Admiration that has been given 

zo a Book of Mit, is a ſure aud certain 
Proof that it juſly deſerves ſuch Admiration. and 
Eſteem. Homer's. Poems have been anciently 
and univerſally eſteemd and admir'd ; we 
ought therefore to.continue our Eſteem and 
Admiration of them: This is 'Logick. But 
the juſt and natural Principle by which we 
are are to judge of a Poem, or any other 
Piece of Wit, is not the ancient and conſtant 
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Admiration that has been given it ; but its 
real Conformity to good Senſe and right 
Reaſon; and it's free and eaſy, but withal 
bold, noble, and happy Imitation of Na- 
cure: This is Philolophy., gz. 
I Conrins and limit, as far as tis ne- 
ceſſary, this Principle of Philoſophy purely 
to Human Sciences, and Rational Know- 
ledge: Yer I dare affirm, if 'tis rightly ſtated 
and well underſtood, it may be extended 
even to Religion it ſelf. The proper and 


original Reaſon of Belicving, is the Autho- 


_ rity of our Saviour, and the Deciſions of his 
Apoſtles. . Some of the Articles of Faith de- 
liver'd by them, may be above the Compre- 
henſion of Human Reaſon ; but the Authori- 


ty which determines me to believe them, is of 


ſo bright and ſhining a Nature, and is accom. 
pany.d with ſo ſuperior and irrefiſtible an E- 
vidence to whoever ſincerely and impartially 


examines it, as will ſoon raiſe him above all 


Danger of much doubting, or e en ſo much 


as ſuſpe&ing the Truth and Certainty of 


them. Philoſophy it ſelf then neceſſarily o- 
bliges me to ſubmit my Reaſon to the brighter 
Evidence of Divine neh and Religion, 
to uſe the Expreſſion of an Inſpir d Apoſtle“, 
bereupou commences a reaſonable Service.. "Tis 


thus that the Light of Reaſon, that Superio- 


rity of Judgment and Underſtanding before- 
mention d, which in theſe laſt Ages has o- 


verturn d the ancient Syſtems, aud thrown 
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even an enlighten d Doubt over the Modern, 
"ſerves only to confirmand eſtabliſh the moſt im- 
portant of all Truths, whether Ancient or Mo- 
dern; and which indeed each Part of Uni- 
ver. al Nature concurs every where to publiſh 
and proclaim - And the whole taken toge- 
ther, ſeems > marred ro perſuade and de- 
monſtrate. ms 


A B FIT never eee 
one Science with another? He leaves every 
one in its proper Rank and Order; and on- 
ly rakes from each thoſe Rules and Principles 
by which he judges of every thing. It may 
happen that a Naturaliſt by Profeſſion, ac- 
cuſtom'd only to a rigorous Search after 
Truth, and an Exactneſs in making Experi- 
ments, may deſpiſe the Fables and Beauties 
of Poetry; or at leaſt be inclind to in- 
troduce ſuch a Dtyneſs of Method, and 
Exactneſs of Reaſoning into it, as would 
only corrupt and ſpoil 1t - But a Philoſopher 
knowing that Poetry is particularly defign'd 
to pleaſe the Imagination, admits in this 
ſort of Writing, Fictions and Figures, 
and all other neceſſary Ornaments, which 
he would exclude from a Treatiſe of 
Phyſick or Natural Philoſophy, where the 
only Deſign was to inform the judgment, 
and enlighten the Mind: In a word, he 
wou'd not judge of Poetry as a Naturaliſt, 
nor of Natural Philoſophy as a Poet, but of 
both as a Philoſopher. 

WII reference to Poetry, with which we 
are here more particularly concern'd, as in one 
Senſe it may be ſaid to lie level to all Capa- 

| cities, 
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cities, and that a great Number of Authors 


from the earlieſt Ages downward, have en- 


deavour'd to bring it to Perfection both by 
their Precepts and Examples, its juſt and 
true Principles are already moſt of them ful- 
ly explain d, and have been long ago ſuffi- 
ciently confirm'd, and illuſtrated. Let a 


Philoſopher never implicitly acquieſces 


in, nor àpproves of all the Rules he meets 
with even in the moſt Celebrated Authors, 
becauſe he don't always find them agreeable 


to à Superior and Univerſal Reaſon ; by 
which he conſtantly judges of every thing, as 
the Lawyer ſtill refers all Civil Laws to the 
Law of Nature as the Original Standard ; ac- 


cording to which they are all ultimately to be 
try d and examin d, and whoſe juſt and na- 
tural Conſequences, free and eaſy Corollaries 


they only ought to be. Upon this Principle 
we may obſerve, that the two chief Books 


whoſe Precepts now give Laws in Epic Poe- 


try, I'mean Ariſtotle's, and the Treatiſe of 
F. Boſſu, thongh they contain ſeveral juſt 
Reflections, and many uſeful Obſervati- 
ons, yet want the proper Qualifications 
abſolutely requiſite to give Rules, or pre- 
ſcribe Laws on this Head. Ariſtotle is 
ſo very dark or obſcure an Author, that 


we are wholly deliver'd up to whatever Senſe 
his Tranſlators and Commentators pleaſe to 


put upon him. Tis in vain that Monſ. D. 
tells us that Monſ. Corneil, aſſiſted by the Rules 
of Ariſtotle, reſtor d Tragedy after its long De- 
clenſion and Degeneracy: We fee by the Re⸗ 


marks which Monſ. D. himſelf has made on 


this Treatiſe of Ariſtotle, that Corneil has 
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not taken one Word of the leaſt Moment or Im- 

-portance in Poetry, in the Senſe Monſ. D. 

tales for the true one, and from which alone 

_ conſequently any Inſtrution was to be 

drawn ; or if he has taken any, 'twas only to 

overthrow and confute it A manifeſt Proof, 

that Ariſtotle's Precepts are neither clear nor 

obvious. Tis ſomewhat unaccountable, that 

theſe Gentlemen ſnou d require of our Writers 

Perſpicuity, as the loweſt Talent and Quali- 

fication to excel in Writing, or even pals for 

à tolerable Author; and this even when they 

are treating of the moſt profound Subjects 

in Natural Philoſophy, or the moſt abſtrac̃t 

in Geometry; and that they can ſo eaſily 

= . DAardon Ariſtotle's Obſcuricy in writing upon 

| ramatick Poetry and Tragedy, Subjects re- 
lating to publick Diverſions and Entertain- 

ments, and which therefore ought to have 

been treated in the moſt. eaſy and natural 
Vtyle, and in a way and manner familiar 

and obvious to all Capacities. Dry - 
neſs alone, but much more when added 

to Darkneſs, is an intolerable Fault in 
ſuch as undertake to give Rules relating 

to Poetry and Eloquence. Their principal 
Care and Deſign ſhonld ſtill be to inſpire 

bot the one and the other, by their manner 

5 of teaching ir. Quintilian obſerves, that 

| the Ancient Authors, who have wrote with 

the greateſt Care upon Eloquence, were thoſe 

who themſelves were the moſt deſtitute of it. 

He ſhou d have added therefore, that they were 
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to communicate and teach ir others. 
Experience every Day informs us, that Pre- 
cepts don't, imprint themſelves eaſily upon 
our Minds and Memory, but in Proportion 
as they are happily and eloquently expreſs d. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that Horace and Bog- 
leau's Art of Poetry are much more uſeful 
than Ariſtotle's ; becauſe in thoſe two the Pre- 
fo clearly, yet ſo: elegantly, as to imprint 
themſelves eaſily and profoundly in the Me- 
mory; and in ſuch a manner that as it were 


alſo ſuch as were the moſt. unqualified, 


cepts are deliver'd in ſo excellent a manner, 


invites and engages us by the freſh and new 


Pleaſure they conſtantly give us, frequently 
to renew and repeat them; +285 
Tris Dryneſs and Obſcurity that runs 


through Ariſtotles Art of Poetry, gave Oc- 
caſion to Caſtelvetro' to think it only an Ab- 
ſtract and Epitome of the true one, which 


he belicv'd loſt. And as theſe two Faults cha- 
racterize whatever is now left us under Ariſ- 


totles Name; they have throw ſome Readers, 


whom the Teſtimonies of the Ancients had 


prepoſſeſs'd in Favour of this Philoſopher, in- 
to a general Doubr, as to all his Works. For, 
ſay they, Can this be the Man whom Cicero 


| himſelf calls, the Golden Flood of Eloquence ? 


Veniet Flamen Orationis Aureum fundens Ariſto- 
teles *; and whom Quintilian judges admir- 
able, for the Sweetne(s and Harmony of his 


Style, Eloqueudi Suavitare t. Strabo + informs 


* Acad, Quzſt, I. qui inſcribitur Lucullus. 
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us elſewhere, of the Changes and Alterati- 
| ons the Works of Ariſtotle had undergone 
7 before this Time. The Diſcuſſion of this 
; Piece of | Criticiſm does not belong to this 
| place, but we may find it exhauſted: in the 
Ingenious and Learned Monſ. Bayle's Dictio · 
nary, under the Word Hrannion. We may only 
obſerve by the by, how this Uncertainty, 
which may be extended to a great many o- 
ther Ancient Remains, I ſay, how plea- 
ſantly it - expoſes the | implicit Admirers 
of the Ancients, who are ſo apt to be 
tranſported even to Extacy, with Works which 
1 have not only been very much alter'd, 
| and corrupted thro' the Ruins of Time, bur 
even perhaps entirely wrote and compos'd 
by ſuch ignorant Pretenders, as the Authors, 
whoſe they are ſuppos'd to be, and to whoſe 
Name only | ſuch great and profound 
Reſpet is paid, wou'd, have ſcorn'd 
ro have made their Amanuenſes. This 
is an Inconvenience to which the Phi- 
loſopher is never expos'd, ſince the Name 
of an Author is indifferent to him, and 
he never judges of the Merit of a Work, 
but by the intrinſick Value and Excellence 
he finds in it. | 
F. Boſſu far excels Ariſtotle, ſuch as we 
now have him, in Order and Perſpicuity; and 
if he's obſcure in any Part, tis only thro' 
the blind and ſervile Regard he pays to his 
Rules and Authority ; and upon the account 
of the Law which he all along impoſes upon 
himſelf, of praiſing or vindicating Homer in 
every Particular. 'Tis this blind and implicir 
Veneration, that a Philoſopher always _ 
* 28 t 6 
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the greateſt: Crime in a Author, the worſt 
and moſt intolerable Fault he's capable of. In 

the 1ſt Chapter, F. Boſſu lays down the whole 
Scheme and Plan of his Work: And tho 
he at firſt tells us, That Arts have this 
in common with the Sciences, that they are both 
Founded in Reaſon ; yet he afterwards gives this 
.certain and ſelf. ident Principle this poor 
and pitiful Reſtriction; viz. That whereas 
Sciences. allow thoſe who. would cultivate and 


improve them, no Liberty of chuſing any. other 


Guides or Directors, befide the Principles of Na- 
tural Reaſon; Arts, on the contrary, depend in 
many Particulars upon the Choice and Genius of 
ſuch as firſt invented them: So that thi Rea- 
fon ' might haue at firſs given Rules in 
the Art of Poetry; yet now the Invention e for- 
mer Poets, and the Choice they were pleas d to 
male, have given it its Matter and Form. Here- 
upon he openly avows and declares, that he 
won'it inſiſt upon all that may have been inven- 
ted and diſcover d in latter Ages; and avoiding 
therefore whatever Light and Aſſiſtances he 
might have drawn thence, all he undertakes 
is only an exact Analyſis of Homer and Virgil, 
_ Ariſtotle and Horace; four Authors whom 
he finds ſometimes conſiderable Difficulty to 
work up and unite into one and the ſame 
Syſtem. Thus F. Boſu has not, in his Perform- 
ance, ſhew'd that Superiority of Judgment 
and Good Senſe, that Honeſt and Sincere 
Deference and Regard to the Dictates and 
Authority of Reaſon only, as became a True 
Lover and Candid Enquirer after Truth; nor 
that free and impartial Cenſure af the Faults = 
ON © his 
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his Authors where-ever they occurr'd; as was 
neceſſary to write up tothe Dignity of his Sub- 
jet, when he undertook to oblige the Pub- 


lick with a compleat Syſtem of Epick Poe- 
* | + 


ry. | | 
I x effect, we ought to apply to Poe 
in general, the Juſt and Noble Idea which 


_ Ariſtotle had of the Epic, and Tragedy in par- 


ticular. Both of them, as he * judiciouſly 
obſerves, ought to be the Repreſentation of 
a general and univerſal Action; #. e. in or 

to lay the Plan of an Epick Poem, or a 
Tragedy, as it ought, we muſt firſt imagine 


an Event or Action, that is indepen- 


dent of any particular Perſon, and which 
is proper to inſinuate into the Mind 
ſome Moral Truth. In the ſame manner, 
Poetry ſhould be an Art drawn from the pureſt 
and moſt gene ral Principles of Human Reaſon, 
independent of the Example of any parti- 
cular Poet; and whoſe ſole Scope ſhould be 
to direct all Poets in the inventing, forming, 
and finiſhing their ſeveral Works and Com- 
poſitions, in order to raiſe and carry them to 
the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection and Beauty 


they are capable of. Tis true, that as the. 


Actions and Events which occur in fabulous 
or true Hiſtory aſſiſt the Imagination in in- 

venting proper Subjects for ſuch particular 
Poems, as we intend to compoſe ; fo alſo the 
Examples of the molt Celebrated Poets helpto 
fix the true Notion and Idea of a perfect Poem; 
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whoſe Rules have been attempted; and 
ptetended to be deliverd and taught gus 
(tho' hitherto but imperfectly and unſue- 
ceſsfully) by ſuch Authors as have treated 
of the Art of Poetry. Hence it happen d, 
that the firſt Examples always pteceeded the 
firſt Rules: But for the ſame Reaſon it ſhou d 
alſo have happen'd; that the greater Number 
of Examples, if we had improv'd them as 
we ought, ſhould ſtill have furniſh'd us with 


ſarer, better, and more perfect Rules. *Tistrae, 


as Father Boſſu ſays, (c. 1.) That the Ancients 
cou'd not forſee what wou'd happen after 
them; but Father Boſſy, who had the Advan- 
tage of ſeeing ir, might have made it turn to 
better Account, and render'd it more uſeful and 

ſerviceable to his main Purpoſe and Deſign ; 


by ſhewing, how it might be poſſible to com- 
poſe Poems ſuperior to any in former Ages; 


where there ſhou'd have been more Intrigue, 
and a better Plot ; the Paſſions more lively 
touch'd and mov'd, and wrought up with 
greater Art and Skill; finer Characters, fuller 
and ſtronger Images of the different Poſture 
aud Situation of Human Affairs; in a word, 
more uſeful and inſtructive Examples of all 
Kinds, than there is to be found in any 
Poems left us by the Ancients. For the Phi- 
loſopher, who never determines his Judg- 


ment by the Sentiments and Opinion of o- 


thers, yet learns and improves by all that has 
been ſaid or wrote on the Subject he trears ; 
and makes uſe of every thing that can either 
further inform or enlarge his Mind, or 

aſſiſt and improve his Judgment. . 
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Bur to have done this, it had been neceſ- 
| 1 bor Father Boſſu to have forſaken the old 
aid beaten Syſtem, that makes us conſider and 
ſuppoſe the Ancients not only as excellent 
Models and Patterns for all ſucceeding Ages, 
but alſo as having reach'd and attain'd an 
_ abſolute State of Perfection, to which 
nothing can be added; and as having ex- 
hauſted whatever was excellent and beauti- 
ful in the Productions either of Wit or 
Knowledge: And embrac'd another more Juſt 
and Rational one, that conſiders the general 
State of Learning, as extended thro all A- 
ges, and over all Countries and Nations, 
under the Image of the Life of a ſingle Per- 
ſon, as divided into the Common Periods of 
Childhood and Infancy, then its Fire and 
Bloom of Youth, and laſtly, its State of 
Manhood and full Growth, or Years of Ma- 
turity, compleat Strength and Vigor; to 
which laſt Period of Life Time alſo adds e- 
very Day new and freſh Experiences, and 
ſo lays up more and more Materials ſt ill 
for the further Improvement in all true 
Wiſdom and Knowledge. Common Senſe 
ſhews us this ſhou'd be ſo; and a more ex- 
act and critical Examination of this Matter 
' will ſatisfy us, that ſo it actually has been, 
® and is. For from the Original and Infancy 
2H | of Learning in Greece, to the higheſt Pitch 
of Perfection it ever attain'd in ancient 
Rome, to bring it now no lower down, Hu- 
man Underſtanding has viſibly obſerv'd this 
gradual Progreſs and Improvement. I place 
its Infancy in Homer's Time; its Fire and 


Bioom of Youth, at the Time when Athens 
| | princt» 


principally flouriſh'd ; its Manhood and full 
Growth in Ceſar and Auguſtuss Time. That 
Homer livd in the Infancy of this Period, 
(or when Learning and good Senſe: was at the 
loweſt Ebb) my whole Book is one continu- 
ed Proof. That the Athenians, who liv'd in the 
moſt flouriſhing Age and State of their Re- 
publick, liv'd only during its youthful State; 
and that Learning, in their Time, attain d 
no greater Height, would require a longer 
Diſcourſe to ſet in a full and clear Light, than 
the narrow Limits of a Preface. will admit 
of; ſo I ſhall only here give a ſmall Speci- 


men or Eſſay towards it. 


Ox need only read their Authors, to 
be throughly and ſufficiently ſenſible of the 
Volatile Lightneſs and Shallowneſs of their 
Judgment. I don't now ſpeak of that Light - 
neſs of Mind that ruin'd their ſecular Affairs, 
and which Demoſthenes ſo often and ſo juſtly re- 


proaches em with, and with ſo much Strength 
and Force; I now only ſpeak of the Lightneſs 
and Shallowneſs of their Judgment in Mat- 
ters of Learning. Plato alone will furniſh us 
with numerous and authentic Proofs and Teſ- 


timonies of this; and the Remarks of Mr. D. 


who has tranſlated ſeveral Dialogues of the 
Divine Philoſopher, not only confirm, but 


often, in this ReſpeR, excel and ſurpaſs the 
Text. What meant their Paſſion and Fury 


in running after the Sophiſts in ſo extrava- 


gant a manner, who, as Mr. D. himſelf owns,. 
* were only proper to ſpoil their Taſte, and to 
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corrupt their Judgment and Morals ? They role | 


before Break of Day, as we may ſee in the 
Protagoras, to hear thoſe vain aerial Notions, 
thoſe extreme, ſubtle Abſtractions, and ſuper- 
fine Metaphyſical Reaſonings and Speculati- 
ons concerning Vertue and Vice, which So- 
crates refutes by others which are ſtill more ſo. 
The Fondneſs and Paſſion of this vain and 
admiring Nation, for this pernicious and ri- 
diculous Ser of Men, begun in Favour of 
Gorgias the Founder and Head of that im- 


pertinent Se& ; and it went ſo far, that the 
Athenians look d upon thoſe Days he was to 


harangue in Publick, as ſo many Holy- Days: 


He gain'd ſuch vaſt Riches, and ſo prodigi- 


ous a Treaſure among them, that he erected 
his own Statue in Gold, and was carried 


at his Funeral by Fifteen Men of Quality, 


and as many young Ladies, who alternately 


- ſung his Praiſes *®. We can ſtill very well 
judge of his Talents and Capacity, from two 
Harangues of his now extant, and preſerv'd 


among the Collections of the Greek Ora - 
tors, one of which is his Panegyrick- upon 
Heilen; and the other, his Apology for Pala- 


medes. | 


Bu r what: might not be ſaid of the Athe- 


nian, Paſſion for Theatrical Performances? 


Their Eſteem and Admiration of this Sort of 
Poetry, was not a ſimple Approbation min- 
gled with ſome Delight and Pleaſure, as a- 
moag us: No, 'twas rather a Kind of Phren- 
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xy or Madneſs, like that 'Epidemical Diſ- 

_ temper we read of, that made the A4bderites 
repeat aloud in the Streets, the Verſes and 
Poems of Euripides. The Athenians, Mr. D. tells 
us , were ſo fooliſhly fond of #hoſe Theatrical Repre- 
ſentations, and Publick Speflacles and Diverſions, 


as never to be weary of them; even to that Degree, 


as to cauſe to be ałted ſometimes twelve, at ot her 
times fixteen 1 in ane Day. Tis upon 


per Judges in this Matter; ſince tis only 


a juſt and reaſonable Taſte of Things, ac- 
companied with a Calmneſs and Tranquili- 


ty of Mind, that qualifies us to paſs a right 


and juſt Judgment concerning them. In effect, 
the Greek Tragedy, which M. Dacier repre- 
ſents as ſo far ſuperior to ours, appears to 
have been then only in its firſt Beginnings 
and Infancy ; whether we conſider the Diſ- 
poſition and Plot, the Conduct and Plan, 
or the Manners and Characters, in moſt 


of their Performances; I don't ſpeak this 


only of Eſchylus's, but even of Euripidess 
-own Tragedies. In his Supplicants, for In- 
ſtance, Adraſius King of Argos, accompa- 
-nied with a grand Chorus of Argian Wo- 
men, came to Athens, to implore Theſeus to 
oblige the Thebans to reſtore the Bodies of 
ſuch as were kill'd in the Battle that was 
fought at the Gates of their City. While 
Theſeus was preparing to demand this Reſti- 
tution of the Thebans, and to compel them 
to it by Force of Arms, if they refus'd ; 


—— 
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+ In his Remark on Ariſt, Poetry. 
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corrupt their ment and Morals ? They roſe 
before — off Day, as we may ſee in the 
Protagoras, to hear thole vain aerial Notions, 
thoſe extreme, ſubtle Abſtractions, and ſuper- 
fine Metaphyſical Reaſonings and Speculati- 
ons concerning Vertue and Vice, which So- 
crates refutes by others which are ſtill more fo. 
The Fondneſs and Paſſion of this vain and 


_ admiring Nation, for this pernicious and ri - 


diculous Ser of Men, begun in Favour of 
Gorgias the Founder and Head of that im- 
pertinent Se& ; and it went ſo far, that the 
Athenians loo d upon thoſe Days he was to 
harangue in Publick, as ſo Many Holy- Days: 


He gain'd ſuch vaſt Riches, and ſo prodigi- 


ous a Treaſure among them, that he erected 
his own Statue in Gold, and was carried 


ar his Funeral by Fifteen Men of Quality, 


and as many young Ladies, who alternately 


ſung his Praiſes *®. We can ſtill very well 


judge of his Talents and Capacity, from two 
Harangues of his now extant, and preſerv d 
among the Collections of the Greek Ora- 
tors, one of which is his Panegyrick upon 
Helen; and the other, his Apology for Pala- 
medes. | | 15 1 

Bu r what might not be ſaid of the Athe- 
nians Paſſion for Theatrical Performances? 


Their Eſteem and Admiratfon of this Sort of 


Poetry, was not a ſimple Approbation min- 
gled with ſome Delight and Pleaſure, as a- 
mong us: No, twas rather a Kind of Phren- 


——_— 


B. 11, C. 25. & B. 19. C. 20. aud others. 


See Plat. in Gorg. Plin. B. 33. C. 4. czlive Rbodig 
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zy or Madneſs, like that Epidemical Diſ- 
temper we read of, that made the A4bderites © 
repeat aloud in the Streets, the Verſes 'and 
Poems of Euripides. The Athenians, Mr. D. tells 
us , were ſo fooliſhly fond of #hoſe Theatrical Repre- 
ſentations, and Publick Spectacles and Diverſions, 
as never to be weary of them; even to that Degree, 
as to cauſe to be afled ſometimes twelve, at other 


times fixteen Tragedies in ane Day. Tis upon 


this Account, I appeal from them as pro- 
per Judges in this Matter; fince tis only 
a juſt and reaſonable Taſte of Things, ac- 
companied with a-Calmneſs and Tranquili- 
ty of Mind, that qualifies us to paſs a right 
and juſt Judgment concerning them. In effect, 
the Greek Tragedy, which M. Dacier repre- 
ſents as ſo far ſuperior to ours, appears to 
have been then only in its firſt Beginnings 
and Infancy ; whether we conſider the Diſ- 
poſition and Plot, the Conduct and Plan, 

or the Manners and Characters, in moſt 
of their Performances ;. I don't ſpeak this 
only of Eſchylus's, but even of Euripides's 
on Tragedies. In his Supplicants, for In- 
ſtance, Adraſtus King of Argos, accompa- 
-nied with a grand Chorus of Argian Wo- 
men, came to Athens, to implore Theſeus to 
oblige the Thebans to reſtore the Bodies of 
ſuch as were kill d in the Battle that was 
fought at the Gates of their City. While 
Theſeus was preparing to demand this Reſti- 
tution of the Thebans, and to compel them 
to it by Force of Arms, if they refus d; 


—_——— 


+ In his Remark on Ariſt, Pott. 
there 
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there arrives, in the mean time, à Herald 
ſent by Creon King of Thebes, commanding 
the Athenians to give no Protection to the 
King of Argos. Theſeus exaſperated at the In- 
juſtice of Creon with reſpe& to Adraſtus, and 
at his Boldneſs and Inſolence in ſending ſuch 
Orders to a free Nation and People, arms 
and departs the ſame Inſtant. He leaves the 
Theatre, V. 597. where there begins a Cho- 
rus of about 40 Verſes. This Chorus is in- 
terrupted by a Meſſenger, who brings the 
News of the Victory Theſeus obtain d over 
the Thebans: juſt by their Gates, at the Foot of 
their Walls. Theſeus, who now had carried 
off the Bodies of the Argians, cauſes them 
to he brought again upon the Stage, V. 836. 
7. e. in leſs than, zo0 Verſes he makes a 
March above Twenty Leagues, and gains a 
Battle. According to all the Rules of a re- 
gular Tragedy, the Subject ſhould at leaſt 
have ended here: But Euripides has not as 
vet got through above one half of his Play, 
and the other is taken up in divers Lamen- 
tations which are made over the Bodies of 


1 J/%% 2 - oof 90: 
73 E uRIPID ES, to whom yet I allow all 
| | the Merit, his Sweet, Solemn, and Pa- 
2 | thetick Manner can claim, has commit- 
| | = ted ſuch ſuprizing Faults againſt Decorum, 
3 1 that we - ought rather to impute it to the 
1 Genius of the Athenians, who allow'd and 
4 | approv d of it, than to the Poet, who had 
. | not been perhaps capable of them, had 
1 he wrote for the modern Stage. Thus 
. in his Alceſtis, about which Mr. Kacin 
12% ſeems to have confounded all our Cri- 
'7 r 
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| ticks, 2 slave makes at firſt 4 a and 


charming Deſcription of Alceſtis's Readineſs 


to die amidſt the Embraces of her two Chil- 
dren”; but in the following Scene, which be- 
gins V. 289. Alceſiis repreſents to her Huſ- 
band the Obligations he was under to her 
for being ready to ſacrifice her Life for, his; 
and the Scene is indeed extreme tender and 
moving; but then it makes Admet's Chara- 
&er, who accepts this Offer, ſo very ridi- 
culous, as all the Paſſion and Tenderneſs of 
Alceſtis can never atone for. Therefore 
Mr. Quinault, who has treated the ſame Sub- 
ject, has very judiciouſly alter d this Part; 
and ſuppoſes Alceſtis to die, not only -with- 
out making any ſuch Merit or Boaſt of her 
Death to her Husband, but even before he 
knew of her Deſign and Reſolution. + But 
here follows ſo ſignal and pregnant a Proof 
and Demonſtration of the Want of Taſte, 
and Senſe of Decorum in a Nation, with 
whoſe extreme Politeneſs and great Delicacy . 
we are ſo much infulted, and. ſo often up- 
braided by our great Criticks, and this too 
with ſuch Scorn and Contempt of our own 
Manners and Cuſtoms. Tis in the Scene of 
Pheres the Father of Admet, with his Son, up- 
on Occaſion of his Death : Thoſe who dont 
underſtand the Original, may, perhaps, be 
pleas'd to find here an exact and faithful Tran- 
flation of the entire Scene. It 9 V. 14. 


| Pheres M! Son, ! hither come to ſymparhize, 
And condole with you in your Af- 
. (fiction. 
Beyond Dit pute a * 'rous s Wife you ve loſt; 
c But 


* i 
CR — — + Am. 


e dobro Pra, 


But what the Laws of rigid Deſtiny ß; 

1 Impoſe (however gtie vous] you're obligd 
=! In Prudence, and with Patience to ſupport... 
| Theſe Ornaments, to grace her F 1 Rites, 
: m9 My Care has brought -- Receive em, for tis ſit 
71 And proper, and due Gratitude requires, 
ny Of her Defunct, to honour the Remains, 
| [| Whofe. Life for yours a Sacrifice was made. 
| She was unwilling I fliould childleſs prove, 


And loſe th Advantage of a Son and Heir; 

| And that depriv'd of you, my hoary Head 
1 | Shou'd bend thro' a ſucceeding Weight of Woe, 
$13 And fink oppreſs'd with Sorrow to the Grave: 
| * | Such Condeſcenſion, ſuch a noble Deed, _ 
| 

8 | 


[| Refle&s a general Luſtre on the Sex!! 
1 Oh The, who avec mySon, and Us fup- 
1 ES . re 
1 fut in the Criſis of our ſinking e | 
— - Go hence in Peace, and be for ever bleſs'd 
| Within th" Elixian Shades — On ſuch a Wife 
Depends the Glory of the Nuptial State, 
And all its greateſt Bleſſing and Ad vantage: 
And ſuch in Prudence we ſhou d ever chuſe. 
Admet. I to her Funeral never did invite you, 
Nor is your needleſs Preſence welcome here, 
At all to me acceptable, nor yields 
Redreſs or Conſolation to my Sorrow. 
My Wife diſdains thoſe Ornaments you have 
TE 833 4 (brought, 
Nor wants an offer d Preſent from thy Hand 
To grace ier Funeral. You ſhou'd have griev d, 
When I myſelf of near approaching Fate 
In threatning Danger flood — but then with- | 
„ | x (drawn, 
vs You (aged as you are) in Prime of Years 
Safer d a blooming Bride to fall for ms 15 
Ig: | | | 5 
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And can you now pretended Sorrow. +. A 

Over her Grave ? No, you are not my Pers 
And ſhe who vainly is my 9 21 tl - ups 

(Whoſe dwemins Wen as he of 19 815 pro- 

f 1199s 


And luck d the Pape 5 her you call: 50 © 


9 


Now you rebetray'd ; and 1, of the e ö 


Afar'd, deny the T Tirl of your Pos, 45'S fs 13 
You all Mankind me e 1 rpaſg, 
Who in ſo great and 94575 an Age 
And whoſe remaining Sock 14 mul be 
So near it ſelf eanſum 15 nat dar | 
To ſave your boaſted Son. Ta an þ (HK Jr. 
nd a weak Woman, 5 rhat Glory, y 
Wham therefore I in ratitude.. | ih, i 
As Friends and either Parent muſt el ee 
You for my Life, reſigning yours, þ; 
Undoubtedly an adyantageous Need q - 
Since by the Law of Nature, but for 500% 
Remains a ſhort unptofitable Space 
Of Time; while I and m my AFR dear blooming W i 
Thro' Reaſon might in Expe Aae {ce .. 4 J 
The Proſpect of 3 Jong 70 happ HAS 8 
Nor I myſelf ſhou d have (as at t ihe ime) 
Thus ae ſighing and Rane gin 
And droop d beneath the Burthen of her ber Lok 


Already yon as much of mortal Bliſs | 
Hays graſp 'd, asthe moſt. pygriciops M 1 98 
| in : 


Can craye -- From your fiblt ſpringi 
till 05 


You have poſſeſs d a Monarch's Nani and 
(Power, 


Me for an Heir to your deſcending Crown 


C 2 And 
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And your Dominions, manifeſt you view; 
So from the Curſe of no Poſterity  _ 
Lou are already freed ; nor wou'd have left? 
Your Hoùſe an open Prey to Foreign Power. 
Lou cannot juſtly ſay, that you to Death 
Reſign d me for the Breach of Filial Duty, 
Or Want of the Reſpect that Children owe 
Their Parents, for in theſe l'm far from blame: 
And now behold th' ungrateful Recompence, 
You and my Mother jointly have beſtow d. 
Haſte then, and other Children procreate, 
Who may ſupport you in your feeble Age; 
In Sickneſs, comfort, nouriſh and relieve you; 
And when you die, your Funeral Rites prepare: 
For I refuſe c' inter you with theſe Hands. 
Henceforth, as one who is already dead, 
Regard me; no more Care, Concern, ot Love, 
Expect from me, than the Departed give. 
If I have liv'd to ſee th' ungrateful Day, 
When I my Life from other Hands obtain'd, 
That Perſon's Son I wou'd myſelf ſuppoſe, 
Her Age alone wou'd cheriſh and ſupport. 
I find tis all ridiculous Pretence, _ 
When Aged Men for ſpeedy Death exclaim, 
Complaining of the Load of Human Woes, . 
And ling'ring Life a grievous Burthen call, 
When paſs'd the Senſe to reliſh its Delights; 
Let if that Death, ſo ſeemingly deſir d, 
Approaches, and its frightful Viſage ſne ws, 
Inſtead of yielding it a kind Embrace, 
They fly with Terror from its hated Arms, 
nd all their dire Complaints to nothing turti. 
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Princes, forbear eath other to revilece, 


The preſent ſad Calamitj je k w-: 


0h, think ye not enough? And you, Admet, 
De wt 10 Wrath proike your aged S 


Pheres. My Son, what has your Inſolence per- 


55 mie, _ *(form'd? 
Know you to whom you ſpeak? You ſurely 


(think 


Some Lydian, or ſome Phrygian Slave, you treat, 
Bought at acertainPrice,and chence have gain'd. 
The haughty Privilege to uſe ſo ifl, 
Know you not that from Theſſaly I came, 
And from a free Theſſalian Lineage ſprung _ 
Free-born? How comes it then this vile Affront 
You give; this baſe intolerable Wrong? 
Was't not by me you vital Breath aſſum d, 
And viſited the World? Did I not make you 


My Heir, the Lord and Ruler of my Honſe? = 


Give you an Education thar became 

Your Birth and me? Nor ſurely am oblig d 
To yield my Life for yours a Ranſom too? 
No * of our Progenitors, or Greece, 
Commands that Parents for their Sons ſhould 
If you have happy or unhappy been, * 


Tis to yourſelf you your Condition owe: 
From me what you with Reaſon cou'd require, 
You have receiv'd ;a vaſt and pompous Train 
Of Subjects, whom my dying Father gave, 
To you ſucceſſively I leave ; to you 
Dominion ſuitable bequeath. Wherein 
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Have Ithen een d you? ? or of what . d 
you ? 
Your Life I crave not as a Pebt for = 
As I ro purchaſe. your's my Life refuſe. .. 
You your own Being nl and preſerve, 
Yer equal, Pr jvilege ro ine 1785 | 
Death's te . 3g does, ſucceeding, bring. 
- diſmal, Lark, and everla ing D Doom 
ſhort, but fil d with numerous Delights! 
15 Scandal, and With: Ignominy, you | 
Your Life _ ry.d;and live beyond your Fate, 
By tl bak. urther of your tender "Wite. | 
You. Wretch ! accuſe me of unmanly Fear, 
Whole Cobrage by a Woman's was excell'd ! 
She with a £2 85 Joy the Death embrac'd, - 
That Dearh the fine e l ab- 
(horr d, 
And periſh A for his ale — A noble Way 
Your wond rousSkill and 5 have explor d, 
Yourown lov d Life to ſave, and to redeem 
Yourſelf from Fate, by Tacrificing her. % 
An nd now your Friends, alas! muſt be aceus d 
f Want of Courage, which yourſelf ne er had. 
Silence | and think if Life you dearly prize, 


Mankind an equal Privilege may claim. 


If with this Inlolence you ſtill perſiſt 

To treat me, look for ſuitable Return; 
And whatſoe er uncourteouſly you give, 
Expèct redoubled in the ſelf ſame Howe: 


Cuonus. 


Tela to Wrath too far, ou've jointly gene, 
Too hanb and too provoking git Go Weds of 
In this reproachful manner, aged Sire, | 
Ferbear t inſult and viliſy your Sin, 


3 
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Amen Speak what you can, vent all yo 
| Stock of Rage, 
For l, hat I me M perform d. 
If from me you wou d not ungrateful Truths L 
Thus hear hat is injurious and unjuſt, 
To ͤ me you mou d not thus commit. 
Plires. d mhou'd M 
Be more injurious to.mylelf by fa, 5 
Had 1 for you, vain Boy, my Life cefign” d. 
Adu. The Lite of one almoſt by Age. con- 
(ſum d, 
Can chat compare with one who ſtil ne. 
His youthful _ * 
I A ſingle Life T hold; Ws 
Nor can, when one is loſt, another gain. 
Alves Oh! you muſt believerhar 7606564 


er 2omod 

Poſſeſs a Life of an cidrinil Date. i 
Pheres. Lou curſe your Parents, who are free 
(from Blame, 

From whom you never Injury receiv'd. 
Admet, You'd put the fatal Hour far 3 

And live but juſt as long as ere you 
Pheres. Have you not to the nether World 

Your Wife before me? ( (diſpatehid 
Ad met. Oh, Ungen'rous Wretch! 
JT was of your Cowardice a barb'rous Proof. 
Pzheres. You cannot, dare not ſay for me the 
(dy'id. 
Adm. Obamnay you havea quickenſulngClbte, 
Both to lament, and to regret my oe m. 
Pheres. With all the Speed you can, more - 
(Wives procure, 
That they for you ſucceſſ ively may die. 
Admer. How witty now you are ;-0r vain- 
| ( ſeem 
_ 4 So 
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Tou only publiſh ? -- Who had not the | on 
Nor juſt and glorious Senſe of needful Honour, 
To ſuffer for her as you nobly ought 
Pberes. Oh, how delightful and how happy 
6 too 

Tis to bebold the Sun's illuſtrious Light! 
ee T his Exclamation 'S comardiy and 
(mean, 


> Pheres. * Fate with Pleaſure woud you 

ol. 511 01-30 (not behold, 
That ſo you might criumphantly ſurvive ? 

Add: Whene' er you Ne deſervedly ou U 

* 

. For Glery and Eſteem, 2 gen ral Scan. 

Peres. Whene'er I die, eternal Reſt ſucceeds; 
Nor will reÞroachful Noiſe diſturb me then. 

» Adm. Alas! alas! n Honour dwclls 
With Age? 

Pheres, "Sol Wiſe was not of Honour void, 


: But with the higheſt Folly was poſſeſs d. 


ee, e Wichdraie, and grant me now 
H et leaſt 
The Privilege ro bury: ben Remain: ) - 
: Pheres. I'll Bury her myicif, ſince ſhe from 
- » (yu 
Receiv' d her Fate your We her alone 
Sifficient is. Some of her near Relations 
Will moſt undoubtedly revenge the Dec : 
Aceſtes. muſt be very baſe and mean. 

Ta ler his Siſter's Death unpuniſh'd ..go. 
Admet. Entirely ruin'd ! utterly undone ! 
Oh, may ye jointly prove your Wife and you. 

 Depriv'd of Children and Poſterity, 


Er n while ye live, a as well ye both deſerve. 
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Live and. grow. old, but ne ex expect to be 
With me the joint Copartner of this Dwelling. 
Retire, and inſtantly from hence withdraw; 


a 


Were it allow d, in the moſt ſolemn. manner A 


IJ wou'd inſert it in the Regiſter. -. 
Belonging to the — — — That 1 
My Father's Houſe and Family renounce. 
For us who here remain, let 1 with, Cure... 5 
N the Bod y forth, Ge. * A 


1 B. Euripides "had many TORS like * 
beface. t. the Period of Time hexe aſſign d him; 
mean in the Infancy of Human Knowledge 
and Underſtanding, and made him  cozval 
with Homer himſelf : For we ſhall ſcarce find 


in him a more open Violation, or a greater 


Tranſgreſſion of all Decorum; tho neither 
ſhall we ever meet there with ſo long a Chain 


of Reaſoning, or ſo. well ſupported through- 


out, as appears in this Scene. But we are 


not now ſo much concern'd with the two 


Poets themſelves, as with the Taſte of their 
Admirers. Nor will it ſuffice here to ſay, 
that the Greeks, no more than we now, might 
not perhaps approve their Poets in every 
thing: For there are Faults of ſo groſs a 
Nature, as Nations truly polite can never be 
capable of. Ours, for Inſtance, may ſome- 
times connive at their Poets want of Wit, 
their being cold and inſipid; but can never 
ſuffer them to tranſgreſs all the Laws of filial 
Reſpe& and Duty in ſo, ſhocking a manner, 
nor all the Rules of Decorum and common 


Decency to that Degree, as the Athenians fre- 


quently: permitted theirs to do. 


I 


we mult, in our Syſtem; have plac d him even 
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men of the Grek C 
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ey now 'ptocced co give a Speci- 
„ ſuch as occurs in 


Anſtophanes; but find myſelf herein Happily 
prevented by the Learned and * 


thor of the Shove Neu of the Engliſh Stage, of 


which an excellent Tranikaried 8 lately Pao 
liſh's in French, and printed at Haris; t 
wem therefore, 1 chuſe rather on this oe 
caſion to refer from Pp. 36, to p. 52. 
Tr1s Author ſeems not at all e 
againſt che Greek Dramatick Writers; on the 
cottr#ry, he vety highly praiſes Enripider, 


*fot the great Modeſty of his Plays; having, 
it ſeems, forgot the Chorus of his B AC 


CH, in the Tragedy which bears that Ti- 
tte, and the Diſcourſe of Sleuus in che 'Cy- 
tioprl. This kind Indulgence, if not Par- 
riality rather in their Favour, gives his 
Judgment, when vblig'd to cenfure and 


condemna them, ſo much greater Weight 


and Authority. After therefore having con- 
victed Aritophanes, not only of open and a- 
vow'd Acheiſin, a ſcandalous Immorality, but 
alfo of great want of Judgment, telling us 
+ That if we examine his Plays throug hiy, we ſhall 
fin mot, or all bis Charafters improper, or un- 
an form; either falſe or wrong at firſt, or un- 
Reath in the tight, &c. tis certain nothing can 

be more true or Juſt, than his Cenſure and 


Deciſion; for if we find in him all the Bur- 


leſque Wir and Farce of our old Halian 'Co- 
medy, we find alſo all its Lewdneſs and Ob- 


ſcenity. 1 can't enough admire therefore, 


* 
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Mr. Racin's Aſſertion, in the Preface to his 
 Livitakts or Wranglers, 'Whiete he lays it down 
as a certain Truth and general Maxim, that 
whenever the Athenians Jaagb at their publick 
Theatres, ue ma be fure' it ws at hothing Ni- 
fling, or any thing Simple or Meth; aud white 
whenever they ſeem d plear'd, dr much delighted 
with any of their publick Enertummmons of this 
Kind, the Ridicule muſt certainly bor bets wbb, 
and extreme Juſt and Numa. 1 den't KHD 
What Name RNacin will give to littte Jeſts, 
all whofe Wit lay in a Double Eutendre, or 

ſach other poor and paultry Witticiſms, whoſe 
Reiltery lay in perpetual Allaföns to the 

roſſeſt -Lewdneſs and Obſcenities with which 
Ariftophanes ſo much abottnds. 


T nt Romans happily avoided all theſe 
Inconveniencies. I don't believe tis poſſible 
to add any thing to the Nobleneſs of their 
Thoughts and Conceptions, to the Delieacy 
and Finenefs of their Sentiments and Notions, 
or to the Propriety and Juſtneſs of their Stile 
and Diction; moſt of their great Authors, 
indeed, carried all Decorum and Elegance 
to its utmoſt Height. And notwithſtanding 
Mir. Dacier's Authority, who tells u, tbut the 
Romans could never ſurpaſs, nor extel the Gre 
cians, he Il pardon me, if I prefer Cicero's 
Opin ion and Account of this Matter to his, 
who on the contrary tells us, that the Romans, 
as was clear and manifeſt from many Proofs 
and Evidences, ſhew'd much more Wit and 


5 Preface to the new Edition of his -Horave, p.115. 
Judg- 
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J ludgment, than any other Nation. And in 
another Place, I always thought, ſays he, that 
5 our Roman invent with much truer Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Judgment, than the Greeks; and that 
they have very much improved whatever they 
borrow d from them, in all the Subjects they 
thought worthy their Study and Application, 

Inge nia vero noſtrorum hominum, ut multis Rebus 
poſſumus ;judicare multum ceteris hominibus om- 
nium Gentium præſtiterunt. Meum judicium 

ſemper ſpit; noſtros aut inueniſſe per ſe ſapientius 
uam Graces aut accepta ab illis feciſſe meliora 
que quidem dig na ſtatuiſſent in quibus elaborarent f. 
Cicero had Reaſon to ſpeak thus, even before 
he had ſeen the great Hiſtorians and Poets of 
his own Nation, who ſoon- after appear d. 
For as ſoon as the Romans apply'd themſelves 
in earneſt to Hiſtory, and Poetry; in; theſe 
Two, as well as in all other kind of Writing, 
they vaſtly excell d the Greeks; with Refe- 
rence even to Tragedy it ſelf, concerning 

- whichzthere.is the moſt room here for-Cavil; © 

and they may ſeem to have the leaſt Reaſon 
to boaſt of their Superiority. They made no 
_ Difficulty of comparing, nay preferring the 
Tragedy of Thyeftes, wrote by their Poet 
Varius, to any the beſt and greateſt Perfor- 
mance ever produc'd on the Athenian Theatre. 
Tus Admirers and Defenders of Homer 
ſhou d not oppoſe, our Syſtem, nor this Gra- 
dation; it being the only Means now left, 
to ſave his Reputation, and do Juſtice to his 


Character: And tis thus that Philoſophy 
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makes his true Apology, and juſt Encomium; : 
His fond Admirers have ruin'd him, by 
maintaining that his Works were abſolutely - 
perfect, with reſpect to all Ages: But the 
Philoſopher, who makes the true Syſtem of 
the Human Mind his principal Study and 
Application, knows how to tranſport him- 
ſelf into the remoteſt and earlieſt Ages of the 
World; and reflecting on the great Darkneſs 


and Ignorance inſeparable from them, he ju- 


ſtifies a Author as to all the Faults, which 
were merely owing to the Time and Age in 
which he liv'd. I have ſhew'd in the follow- 


ing Work, that Homery even with reſpect to 
his own Age and Time, is highly worthy of 


Blame, and obnoxious on many Accounts; 


| whether we conſider his Gods; having made 


Jupiter wicked, and Minerva fooliſh, tho 
the old Mythology and fabulous H iſtory 
might have inſtructed him better how to 
have given us truer, juſler, and more becom- 
ing Characters of both; or his Men, in pro- 


poſing to us for his Heroe, a fierce, cruel, 
bruitiſh Perſon, tho' long before his Time 


Men had much juſter and ſublimer Ideas of 


 Heroick Virtue. I have alſo obſerv'd ſeveral 


Particulars, in which it had been eaſy for 
him to have corrected the falſe Taſte of his 
Age, by the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt Dictates of 
common Senſe, and natural Morality. We 
muſt neceſſarily conclude from an infinite 
Number of particular Obſervations 'I ſhall 
make, in the Courſe of the following Differta- 
tion, that he had naturally a confuſed and 
irregular Imagination; and in whatever Age 
he had liv'd, this Fault would have appear d 

y | 4 more 
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more or les. But to do him all the Juſtice 
poffible, In never quarrel. with any, who 
owning | the. Faults and Biemiſhes which a 


ſound Judgment and Reaſon. muſt diſcover 


in him, will only defend thoſe as to the 
Age in Which he liv'd. I'll even further 
own, that be mult have had a good deal of 
Genius to do what he did at ſuch a Time; 
ſince in reality, the chief End of Philoſophy 
ſtill ſubſiſts, which is to prove, that in Po- 
lite Learning, and the Belles Lettres, as well 
as Philoſophical Sciences, Men have been ca- 
pable a long Time of eſteeming and admiring 
what very little deſerv'd it. Thus the con- 
ſtant and general Admiration Homers Poems 
have hitherto receiv d, is ſo far from ſha- 
king, or in the leaſt inducing me to change 
my Deſign ; that on the contrary, tis this E- 
ſteem and Admiration, ſo far as it is ill 
founded, that is the chief Motive, the princi- 
pal Reaſon and Object of my Cenſure and 
Criticiſm, | | FFF 

Bu r it will be ſaid, that the Romans, who 
were ſo ſuperior to the Greeks, by the juſt- 


neſs of their Taſte, and Solidity of their 


Judgment, and the great Reach and Extent of 


their other Talents in the Opinion of Cicero; 


theſe Romans, I ſay; have yet highly eſteem d 
Homer; How then comes it, that he ſhou'd 
now be obnoxious to ſo many and ſevere 
Cenſures ? The Solution of this Difficulty de- 
pends upon the Continuation of our Syſtem 
of the Human Underſtanding. It wou d, in- 
deed, at firſt ſeem, that the Gradation were 
at a full Stop, and ſhould here terminate; 
and that having placed the Infancy of Learn- 
210 11 1 
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ing and Knowledge in Homer 8 T ime, its 
youthful Age in the moſt flouriſning Times of 


9 


E 
4 the Athenian Republick, and its State of full ; 
r Growth and Maturity in the Days of Czfar 
E and. Auguſtus, there remains. nothing, Further 
er for us to wiſh or deſire, but only to continue : 
of in this happy State. We have even here fur- 4 
3 ther againſt us the long and fatal Interruption { 
Y given to all Learning and good Senſe, by 
= the Inundation of the Goths and Vandalt, up- | 
I on the Deſtruction of the Roman Empire, ! 
3 and which indeed very near brought along 9 
8 with it the utter Extinction of all Virtue and 7 
* Knowledge. We muſt needs own, that it 5 
as ſubjected our own Nation in particular, to a ; 
a- long State of Gotbick Ignorance and Barbari- 5 
ze ty. But it is now about two Centuries ſince : 
2 we. begun to riſe out it. And I find two dif- ; 
il ferent Periods of Time in this Interval, chiefly ; 
„ remarkable. The firſt begins with the Reign , 
id of Francis the Firſt, who was the firſt Reſto- 1 
rer of Modern Learning, and who. firſt de- q 
10 livered us from that State of Barbarity and ; 
ſt⸗ Ignorance, into which we were ſo long ſunk. ; 
Ir But all his Care and Endeavours could teach no . 
of higher, than to reſtore the Eſteem and Ho- . 
03 nour due to the ancient Authors, and which ; 
d then begun again to be ſtudied in earneſt, and f 
Y imitated too in their own. Language: In a : 
7: word, the Learned Men under bis Reign, 
le- and the four following, were only, if I may s 
m ſo expreſs it, Greeks and Romanus re viv d, or ra- , 
in- ther their Eechoes: The French did not as yet g 
ere excel or ſhine as French Writers, or as having 1 
e; any Language or Genius of their own. The I 
In- Reign of Hen the Great is the Tranfition : 
ng Clo | . from 3 
. 


3 In her Caufes of the Corruption of Taſte, p. 22, f Ib, p. 2 5 ; 
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from the Firſt to the Second Period of Time, 


in the Interval abovemention d; becauſe it 


was under this Reign, that Malberb, the firſt 
who deſerves the Name of a French Poet, 
liv'd and flouriſh'd. Malberb living long af- 
ter the Death of Henry the Great, and pretty 
far in the Reign of Lewis the XIIIch, ſaw 
Balzac perform in Proſe, what he had before 
done in Poetry. Both of em at laſt had the Hap- 


\pineſs to fall under the Miniſtry and Admini- 


ſtration, and conſequently Encouragement and 

Protection of the great Cardinal Richlieu, who 
was indeed the true Father of all the French 
Learning and Eloquence. T was he that firſt con- 
ceiv d, and put in Practice, the noble Scheme 


and Plan of the French Academy, the principal 


Deſign of all whoſe Studies is the Improve- 
ment and Perfection of our own Language: 
Nor was he deceiv'd. in his Expectations; 

for twas from this Tlluftrious Society, that all 


tlie great and noble Authors of the French 


Eloquence and Poetry have indeed aroſe and 
enn 


Map AM D. tells us, That after the Re- 


ſtoration of Learning, there was ſeen ariſe, all of 


a ſudden, Perſons of profound Knowledge and 


Judgment, and of exquifite Taſte, who publiſh'd 


immortal Works, Our Poetry eſpecially, adds ſhe 
hereupon, very much chang d its Form and Appear=- 
ance, &c, Whence ſhe concludes, f That it 


| was the Study of the Greek and Roman Au- 


thors alone, that drew us out of the State of Dark- 
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eſs and Ignorance, into which we were then ſo 
deeply ſunk; and that twas by this Means, 
* That our Tragedy and our Comedy in particu- 
lar have been carried to ſuch a Height, as now to 
be able to bear ſome Compariſon or Parallel, even 
with that of the Ancients themſelves, © Madam 
D. by this Conceſſion and Acknowledgment, 
makes ſome ſmall Amends for the Injury 
Mr. D. her Husband did ns, in his Remarks 
upon Ariſtotle's Poetry; which he ſeems to 
have wrote with no other View, than that of 
preferring the Greeks infinitely before us. Yet 
even here ſhe is alſo miſtaken, by confound- 
ing the two Periods of Time we diſtinguiſn- 
ed above, at the Reſtoration of Learning. 
"Tis not true, that our Poetry chang'd for 
the better, by the firſt Studies that were made 
of the ancient Authors: On the contrary, 
France never had ſo bad, nor ſo wretched 
Poets as thoſe, who in Francis the Firſt's Reign 
and afterwards, employ d and addicted them- 
ſelves wholly to a ſervile Imitation of the 
Ancients ; ſuch as Ronſard and Jodelle, who 
really might be ſaid .to write only Greek 
_ Odes and Dramatick Pieces, in the French 
Language. Our Poetry in general, nor our 
Drama in particular, were never improved 
or brought to any tolerable Degree of Per- 
fection, till the Time we begun to obſerve 
and ſtudy the true Propriety and Genius of 
our own Language, and the great Nicety 
and Decorum of our own Cuſtoms and 
Manners. I don't deny, that the Reading 
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of the Ancients was very uſeful to the bheſt 
and greateſt of our Frexch Authors; but then, 
inſtead of wholly addicting, or ſubjecting 
themſelves to the Taſte and Manner of the 
Ancients, as ſome among them thought they 
ought to do; they have in Reality, though 
perhaps without any form'd Deſign or In- 
tention of ſo doing, ſubjected them to ours. 
Mr. Boileau was pleas d, and catch'd at eve- 
ry Opportunity he could, of throwing ſome- 
thing of the ancient Air and Manner into 
all his Compoſitions and Writings; but we 
think ourſelves much more oblig'd to the 
Ancients, eſpecially the Greek Writers, when 
we find in them any thing of the Modern. 
When Plato, for Inſtance, remains, as it 
were, ſhut and wrap'd up in the Sophiſtical 
Jargon, and the impenetrable Obſcurity and 
Darkneſs of what they term his Sublime and 
Divine Metaphyſicks, he is then indeed an 
Ancient. But when he writes and expreſſes 
any Thing with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, 
or delivers what is plainly rational. and 
ſenſible, eſpecially if he enters into any De- 
tail hereupon, and comes to Particulars ; as 
when in his firſt Alcibiades, he deſcribes the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the Lacedemonians 
and Perfians; tis then that Mr. D. makes 
the following Marginal Annotation :- This 
is one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful Paſſages in 
all Antiquity, i. e. in other Words, this is 
wrote in the modern Taſte, which is that of 
Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, an admirable Arc 
and Talent effectually to engage a Reader. 
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Bur tis not for this, that I eſteem and 
prefer the Modern Knowledge and Learn- 
ing, nor to this alone, that I limit and confine 
their Superiority over the Ancients, and place 
their chief Merit and Excellence. For if we 
were only to conſider here, the Att of Wri- 
ting, with as great Judgment, às Politeneſs 
and Elegance, the Romans, and the Greeks, 

who were acquainted with the Romans, and 
liv'd Cotemporary with them, ſuch as Dio - 
dorus, Plutarch, Lucian, and ſeveral others, 
were in this reſpect, perhaps, nothing. infe- 


rior to us. Nay, I thould rather be apt and 


inclin'd to think, that the Glory and Extent 
of the Roman Empire might have given 
their Great Men, ſuch as Ceſar and Cicero, 
who. added to an excellent Talent of Wri- 
ting their perſonal Experience and Know- 
ledge in the Conduct and Management of 
the greateſt Affairs of the World; a noble 
Air and Dignity we want, and poſſibly can 
never, by all our Study and Application, 
ever reach or attain. Tis true, that we now 
knowing the State and Government of the 
Roman Empire from Hiſtory, have in this 
| reſpe&t an Advantage over the Greets, who 
could not foreſee what would happen efter 
them: But this hiſtorical Knowledge will never 

ual us to thoſe, who themſelves were part 
of, manag'd and governd that great Empire. 
So 1 won't pretend to rival or conteſt any 
Superiority with them on this Head: But 
then to this Advantage and Excellence of 
theirs, I oppoſe the new Method of Philo- 
ſophy which was firſt introduc d into the 
World by the famous Carteſius, about the 
9 8 7 Middle 
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Middle of the laſt Century, and by him ap- 


ply d to the Study and Knowledge of Nature, 


in the Reign of Lewis the Thirteenth. Twas 
then indeed, it might juſtly be ſaid, that the 
true Principles and Laws of: Nature, having - firſt 
begun to be found out and unravell d, baniſb d 
from our Books and Writing on this Subject, to 


uſe Madam D's own Expreſſions, both the 


Barbarity, the Jargon, and Sophiſtry of tha old 


Pzhiloſpoly. It might then be ſaid on this Occa- 


Fon, continues ſhe, that a God had come down 
to clear this Chaos, diſſipate the Darkneſs," and 
create” Light; Natural Philoſophy, and all 
the Mathematical Sciences, have ſince re- 
ceiv'd a vaſt and prodigious Increaſe and 
Improvement, under the Reign of Lewis the 
XIV.. by the great and generous Encourage- 
ment he has given them, and the many Pen- 
ſions and Favours he has beſtow'd upon Men 
eminent in thoſe Sciences, fo worthy a wiſe 
and heroick Prince; and by the eteQing an- 
other Academy, of which a) Miniſter, zea- 
lous for the Glory of Fance, laid the Foun- 
dation, and to which ſome Illuſtrious Per- 
ſons ſtill living, whom we all know, have 
ſince obtain d and procur d its laſt. greatly 
improv d, or preſent moſt happy and flou- 


riſhing Form and Eſtabliſnment. Thus the 


Polite Learning of France, or their Belles 

Lettres, and the Study of Mathematicks and 
Natural Philoſophy, begun near about the ſame 
Time, have both equally improv'd together, 
and reciprocally communicated mutual Ad- 


"0; 1. 


vantages 
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vantages one to another. Natural Philoſo- 
phy, and the Mathe maticks, have endow'd 
the Belles Lettres, with all the Exactneſs and 
Juſtneſs of their Reaſoning, and they again 
in Exchange, have communicated to the Sci- 
ences, all the Beauties and Ornaments of 
their Politeneſs and Eloquence. But the bet - 
ter xo ſtrengthen and improve this happy U- 
nion and Harmony, which alone can raiſe 
and bring Learning to its higheſt Perfection, 
we muſt neceſſarily reduce both to one com- 
mon Principle, which can be no other than 
the Philoſophical one, deſcrib'd and defin d 
in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe. Twas 
in the French Academy (for to it muſt N 
aſcrib'd this Honour and Glory) that there 
firſt aroſe the true Notion and Idea of com- 
paring thoſe two different Sorts of Learning, 
and of reducing each to the Principles | of. 
right Reaſon, and examining both by its ge- 
nuine and impartial Deciſions, and. inferring 
from the falſe and ill- grounded Eſteem; and 
Veneration which had been paid the old Phi- 
loſophers, it might perhaps be no leſs ne- 


ceſſary to examine more narrowly than as 


yet had been done into what was paid their 

other Authors, whether Hiſtorians, Poets, 
or Orators. The Original and Progreſs of 
this Diſpute, finiſhed and perfected what had. 
been before ſo happily begun, even the re- 
inſtating Human Nature in all its juſt Rights 

and Privileges, and reſtoring to Human Un- 
derſtanding, its chief Dignity and Glory, 
in a juſt Freedom of Thought, by reſcuing, 
and delivering it from that ignominious and 
ſuperſtitious Yoke of an implicit Submiſſion 
* | to 
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I to the Authority of the 'Ancients, and from 
| ot that of all Pre poſſeſſion and Prejudice i in Po- 
1 lite Learning, and the Belles Lettres, as it be- 

2 18 fore had done in Matters of Science and 1 
1 . . This is what may be ſaid pro- 
| perly an openly to diſtinguiſh us- from, 
== do raiſe and advance us above the Romans. 
1 They had indeed Strength and Force enough 
1 | to avoid 1mitating any of the Faults of the 
114 Greek Authors, and to ſurpaſs and excel their 
1 | Maſters; bur moſt of them did not ſuffici- 
14 5 _ ently reflect on their own proper Excellence 
and Superiority, or had not Courage enough 
to propoſe it, as a Pattern and Model for 
others to imitate and follow, And this was 
the Condition we ourſelves were in before 
the famous Diſpute concerning the reſpec- 
tive Merits and Excellencies of the Ancients 
and Moderns. Longinus affign'd the Cauſe 
of the Degeneracy of Knowledge and Taſte 
among the Greeks of his Time; to the State 

of Slavery and Miſery to Which they were 
then reduced: This undoubtedly might con- 
tribute partly towards it. But ſtrictiy and 
properly ſpeaking, the Mind of Man is ca- 
pable of no other Degeneracy, knows no 
Subjection or Slavery, beſides that to its own 
Paſſions, and Prejudices: And as theſe have 
obtain'd and prevail'd down to our own 
Age, there never could before be any juſt 
Judgment paſs d, nor true Value and Eſteem 
made of the ancient Writings, that was ſtrict- 
ly and exactly proportion'd to their real Worth 
and Excellence ; the Prejudices of this and 
former Ages having hitherto placed them 
an the Reach * a Rational and * 
dla 
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tial Criticiſm. But notwithſtanding this, I 
am far from adopting all Mr. Perrau/t's Syſtem. 
We may fee, by what I have already ſaid of 


the Romans, that I have for the moſt of them 


a. profound Eſteem; and with reſpe& to the 
Greeks themſelves, I don't include them all in 
an equal Condemnation; for I very much 
- diſtinguiſh from the generality of their, Wri- 

ters, a DNAs Thucydides, and ſome o- 
thers, In a Word, I adopt here no Part of 


. Mr. Perrault's Syſtem, but what concerns 


Homer himſelf, Madam D. thought ſhe had 
preſented the Publick with an Object of Con- 
tempt and Horror, when ſhe told them, 
* That it was fromthe French Academy had pro- 
ceeded all the Criticiſms which had of late ap- 
pear'd againſt Homer; which is much the 
ſame as if ſhe had ſaid, that 'twas from the 
Academy of Sciences, there had proceeded 
the beſt Confutations of Ariſtole's Philoſophi- 
cal Syſtem and Opinions. When Homer ſome 
Years hence ſhall be every where upon the 
foot Philoſophy requires, it had indeed been 
Matter of juſt Reproach to the Academy, if 
the fiſt Ray of that Rational and Philoſo- 
phical Light, which ſcatter'd and diffipated 
the thick Miſt and Darkneſs that had ſo long 
o'reſpread the Face of Polite Learning, hav- 


ing appear'd ſince the Inſtitution of that No- 


ble Aſſembly, had not firſt and originally pro- 
ceeded from that illuſtrious Society, Tis 
true, Mr, Perrault ſcem'd baffl'd in this Con- 
troverſy by Boileau, becauſe he uſed ſome 
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falſe and inſufficient Arguments and Reaſon: 
ings to defend his Cauſe ; or to ſpeak more 
Juitly, becauſe he was the firſt who made this 
rerrible Attack upon the Authority of the 
| Ancients, and open'd this important Debate. 
And yet, as the Fall of Ariſtotle had already 
in good Meaſure prepared Mens Minds to 
throw off their blind Admiration of Antiqui- 
ty; the Opinion of Mr. Perrault, however 
1njuriouſly treated and inſulted with ſo much 
unjuſt Ignominy and Reproach, and ſeeming- 
ly baffled and triumph'd over, has notwith- 
ſtanding made a ſurprizing Progreſs in the 
Publick. Mr. D ſaw and complain'd 
of this long ago on Occaſion of Achilles Buck- 
ler. Julius Scaliger, ſays he, is the firſt and 
only Perſon that in the laſt Age was ſo bold 
as to venture to cenſure Homer. But now, 
Hunc tota . armenta ſequuntur, he is follow'd 
by vaſt Multitudes. „ 
MR. La Mothe has already ſhew'd us a 
Number of very conſiderable Authors in all 
Ages who were no Friends to Homer; tis 
true, that moſt of them, after having cenſur'd 
and blam'd him in certain Particulars, do in 
general praiſe and commend him: But in 
collecting all their Cenſures and Criticiſms, 
and relating only ſuch as are juſt and well 
founded, and which the Generality of Rea- 
ders cou'd not reject, but mult needs embrace 
and accept, Homer wou'd fall, and his gene- 
ral Reputation and Character be abſolutely 
ſunk and ruin'd. This wou'd be a Collecti- 
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on of meerErudition and Criticiſm, of which 
it were eaſy to compile a vaſt Volume, which 
perhaps may one time or other be publiſh d, 
if it ſhall be judg'd uſeful or expedient. - Tho 
indeed Prejudice often blinds us as to origi- 

nal Teſtimonies and Facts themſelves ; Mon- 
ſieur and Madam Dacier are not ignorant of 
the Teſtimonies that may be adducd on this 

Head; they don't want to be appriz d or in- 
form'd about them, but they believe others 
are ignorant of them. I ſhall only now al- 
ledge one Author more who liv'd ſoon after 
Scaliger; tis Daniel Heinſius; he went much 
further than any before him: For in the 17th 
Chapter of his Treatiſe of Tragedy, he ſays, 
That Homer, ſuch as we now have him, 'a- 
bounding only with the ridiculous Abſur- 
dities, the poor abjet Meanneſſes and Im- 
pertinences of the Grammarians, is only a 
faint Image and Shadow of the True and 
Genuine Homer, which they have ſo cruelly 
maim'd and disfigur d; ſo that much the 
beſt Edition that remains of him is the 
Imitation Virgil has left us in his Po- 
em.“ But in the time of Scaliger and Hein- 
/ius, and much more in that of their Prede- 
ceſſors, the Age of Philoſophy had not then 
commenc'd, nor was yet begun; and there- 
fore the Opinion and Judgment of thoſe 
Great Men did not more generally prevail 
or obtajn, We muſt alſo own, that moſt of 


_ * Carnifices profecto iſti, non Homerum nobis ſed Home- 
ri Umbram aut Umbraticam Imaginem dederunt. Dum pro 
ſuo quiſque Arbitrio aut Mutant, aut Reponunt, aut Enct-' 

unt quæ lubet —— ut mihi Optima Homer! Editio, Virgil» 
lianum f Poema videatur. Dow, Heins, de Tragedie ben fes. 
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the Criticiſms. and Cenſures that remain of 
the, Greeks, partake too much of their natural 
Temper, i. e. of their Lightneſs and want of 
Judgment, Thoſe of Zoilus, for Inſtance, 
are as, poor and empty as the Praiſes and 
Encomiums of Euſtathius. But ſince Mr. Per- 
rault hath. reduc'd the Queſtion to its true 
Principle, which is the Preference and Supe- 
riority of Reaſon over Prejudice; and ſince 
Mr. La Mothe hath employ'd againſt Homer 
that exact and juſt Manner of Reaſoning, 
which is ſo much the Character of the Age, 


and his on; in a Word, fince Philoſophy 


already victorious over Ariſtotle's Reputation, 
has alſo carried its Light into Homer's ; the 
Eyes of Men begin to be open'd, every one 


deſires to enjoy the Rights and Privileges 


of his Reaſon, or that of a free and impartial 


_ Enquiry and Examination, and Prepoſſeſion 
has loſt all its Force and Charms; I ſhou'd 


ſcarce think it worth the while to appear on 
a Subject ſo near exhauſted, and ſo far ad- 
vanc'd, if my Criticiſm, conſidering Homer in 
all poſſible Views, did not give me Occaſion 
to propoſe a newSyſtem of Poetry of a very ex- 
tenſive Nature,which perhaps the rational and 
philoſophical Manner in which it is delivered, 
and the new Principles on which it is built 
may poſſibly render as uſeful and acceptable, 


as tis new, and what has not yet been at- 


rempted. | 
MA DAM D. was very ſenſible of this 


Change and Alteration in the Publick; for 
continuing in that haughty and inſulting Air, 
with which ſhe had in ſeveral Paſlages of her 


laſt Book mention'd only two or three ob- 
| | {cure 
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ſcure and inconfiderable Authors, as Homer's 
ſole or principal Adverſaries, ſhe' has now de- 

clar'd in the very Title Page of her Book, 
and in the molt open Manner, in the publick 
Advertiſements ſhe caus'd to be diſpers d all 
over the City, that no Perſons are left of 
her Judgement and Opinion; and that' the 


general Taſte of the Age is univerſally cor- 


rupted. I have always been told, that no- 
thing was more provoking or unbecoming, 
that nothing ſhew'd ſo much want of Taſte 
and Judgment, or was more againlt all Senſe 
of Decorum, than to affront whole Nations: 
What ſhall we then ſay of Madam D. who 
affronts her own Nation, under the molt 
glorious and auſpicious Reign, for the flou- 
riſhing and Encouragement of all Arts and 
Sciences, and in the moſt learn'd and know- 
ing Age that ever was? Does ſhe think her- 
ſelf capable or qualified thus to cenſure and 
expoſe it; and ſhan't I think myſelf able to 
vindicate and defend it, to do it Juſtice, and 
give it its deſerv'd Encomium and Praiſes ? 
I' only obſerve, by the by, that Declen- 


fion of Dramatick Poetry amongſt us, ſince 


the Prince has carried his Views to nobler 
and higher Objects, proves nothing as to 
Taſte. There is a great Difference between 
the Judgment of the Publick, and the Abi- 
lities or Talents of particular Authors. Nor 
does it ſignify much, to object to us fome 
bad or indifferent Pieces which have a long 
and great Succeſs ; People go to the Thea- 
tre as they do to other publick Entertain- 
ments, for the ſake often of Company, and 
the Pleaſure of Society; ſo that tis very 
Wet? ; = rate, 
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rare, even at the Time when they have their 


greateſt Run, and are moſt throng d, they 


are more eſteem'd than they deſerve. 


IN effect, tho the French, as all other 
Men, are ſubject to Miſtake and Error; yet 
perhaps there is no Nation where it is of a 
ſhorter Continuance and Duration, or who 
are ſooner undeceiv d as to Works of Wit, that 
ſtrike only at firſt Sight, and which have 


merely a ſpecious and plauſible Appearance, 
but void of all true ſolid Worth and Excel- 


lence. This is but a natural and genuine 


Effect of the new Philoſophy; and its noble 
Freedom and Impartiality, which had its 


firſt Birth and Original amongſt us, hath 


ſince been ſo much advanc'd and improv'd, 
and ſo well receiv'd, and is now ſo general- 
ly ſpread and diffus d among all Perſons of 
Knowledge and Taſte : We muſt not there- 


fore conclude, from the ſhort- Continuance, 


that the Reputation of ſome; of our cele- 
brated Writers have had, that they were in- 
ferior to many of the Ancients, whoſe Eſteem 
has continu'd longer, and been tranſmitred, 


perhaps, with vaſt Applauſe, and high En- 


comiums, down to our own Age. Tis not 


to Time alone, much leſs to fo ſhort a Pe- 


riod as what is paſs'd ſince Balxac and Cor- 


neille, that we are to impute or aſſign, as 


Mr. Boileau does, the Diſcovery of the 
Faults and Failings of theſe two great Au- 
thors. It was immediately perceiv'd, ſays he, 
that the particular Kind and Manner of Wri- 
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ting, in ' which Balzac had employed hit whole 


Life, was that which he kneu the leaſt ;' 1 mean 
the Epiſtolary one. For tho bis Letters ave full 
of Wit, and many Things there extreme happily 
ſaid, and admirably expreſs'd ; yet we every 
where obſerve, through all of them, the two Paults 
the moſt contrary and oppoſite: to the juſt Epiſtolury 
Stile and Manner, viz. a falſe Sublime or Fu- 
ſtian, and Affectation. And pray what hin- 
der'd the Athenians, when Plato's Dialogues 
_ firſt appear'd among them, from obſerying 


amongſt ſome excellent Things, ;the,two = 


Faults the moſt contrary and oppoſite: to the 
Nature of Dialogue, and Converſation, vix. 
the moſt unnatural Straining and Abſtrac- 
tion of Thought, and a perpetual Unifor- 
mity of Stile and Expreſſion? All the Worth 
and Merit of Corneille's Compoſitions, continues 
Nr. Boileau, * having been put by Time, as in a 
Crucible, is now reduc d to about Eight or Nine 
Dramatick Pieces, which” alone continue in E- 


ſteem; and are, if I may ſo ſay, the Flouer 
and Perfection of his Poetry; and all the reſt. of 


his Writings beſides, are now juſtly judg d worth 
little or nothing. But if the greateſt of all 
our Poets had liv'd in the Time of Sophocles, 
_ Euripides, his Works had been tranſmitted 


down to us, without any ſuch ſevere Cen- 


ſure, or Diſtin&ion, as this of Modern Cri- 
ticiſm: And they wou'd all ſmoothly have 
yore under the Favour and Protection, and 


y the Help and Afiſtance of that general 


and 'well-founded Eſteem and Character he 
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had obtain'd from his other excellent and in · 
imitable ones. We have already obſerv'd in 
this Diſcoutſe, that the Arhenians might ea · 
fily have diſcover d much worſe Faults, and 
greater Errors and Irregularities, in their 
own Poets, than any we now find in Cor- 
xeille, The true Crucible and Touchſtone 
then of Authors, and their. Works, is a Spi- 
rit of free and impattial Reafoning and En- 
quiry, or à rational Criticiſm ; in a Word, 
tis Philoſophy ; of which we meet only with 
a few. Traces and Specimens in ſome of the 
| Ancients, ſuch as Cicero and Horace, but of 
which there never was any general Syſtem 
compos d, nor any certain Principles ſettled 
or fix'd, till laſt Century. Twas hence 4- 
riftotle's Reputation and Character was ruin'd 
and 'o'erthrown, after two thouſand Years 
Prepoſſeſſion and Preſcription in bis Favput ; 
and that Homers will ſhortly run the/ſame 
Fate, after that of three thouſand ; even as 
Ronſard has already loſt his among us, in 
the Space of about fifty, and Balzac after 


that of twenty; and ſome other of our 


Authors, who at firſt obtain'd a haſty: and 
falſe Applauſe, have had their Reputation 
buried, long before themſelves were dead. 
 W = may draw from the ſhort: and tran- 
ſient Eſteem and Reputation which Roxſard 
enjoy'd, and Balzac's falſe and vicious Mans 
ner alſo at firſt rece ivd, an Anſwer to an 
ObjeRion commonly made againſt ſuch Cen- 
ſures and Criticiſms, The Pleaſure a Poet 
gives, and the higher Degree of this he com- 
municates, ſay they, is the ſureſt and beſt 
Sign of the Strength and Superiority of his 

- | Genius, 
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Genius, his real Worth and Excellence. Now 
all Ages have been ſtruck with rhe Charms 
aud Beauties of Hbmer's Poetry, and have 
own'd he hath communicated to them this 
Pleaſure and Delight in the higheſt Degree; 
he has therefore attain d at leaſt one of the 
principal Deſigns of his Art. Beſides, Poe- 
try, generally ſpeaking, being level to all 
Mens Capacities, and what they are quali- 
fy'd more or leſs to judge ariglit of, their ge- 
neral and unanimous Confent is a much 
ſtronger Proof in Favour of Humer, than 
merely the Conſent of Philoſophers, who 
are only one Order of Men, and they the 
feweſt in Number, ever was in Favonr of 
Axiſtorle. 1 anſwer to this, firſt, That all 
Men have alſo been ſhockd with many Ble- 
miſhes and Faults, that abound in the Iliad, 
ſuch as the Indignity of the Character of his 
Deities, Cc. Since all Authors, whether An- 
cient or Modern, who ever ſpoke of Homer, 
are full either of formal and expreſs Cen- 
ſures and Condemnations, or of ſtrain'd and 
unnatural. Apologies and Vindications of 
him qu this Head. Secondly, ſuppoſe Ho- 
mer has really pleafed in ſeveral other Parts 
of his Poems, as I don't doubt he has, yet 
this alone proves nothing; fince Ronſard and 
Balzac, after having pleas'd a certain Num- 

ber of Years, have now ceas'd doing ſo. 
Thus this inward Senſe and Feeling of De- 


light in reading the Poets, loſes all its Pre- 


rence and, Title of Infallibility; for what 
is thus granted of one Nation, and one 
Period of Time, a Philoſopher, by an Ar-- 


gument like to what Horace uſes againſt the 
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Admiration of the Ancients, * may with e- 
qual Force and Strength, extend to all Eu- 


rope, and to thirty Ages, or three thouſand 


Years : But without going ſo far, is not the 
ſame Man very differently affected with the 
ſame Work, at different Times and Periods 
of his Life? Our Paſſions in general, but 
Admiration more eſpecially, proceeds leſs 


From the Quality of the Object, than from 


the Temper and Diſpoſition we are actually 
in. There is nothing then certain or infalli- 
ble in this, or in any other Caſe, nor indeed 
in any Thing elſe under the Sun, beſides 
Reaſon alone; and 'tis to it we muſt ſub- 
mit, even this our inward Feeling, and 
Senſe of Delight, we find in Reading any 


Author, whether Ancient or Modern: Poets 


and Orators, for Example, have for their 
great Objet, Nature to draw and paint ; 
and to convince and effectually engage and 
perſuade the Mind of Man, is their chief 
End and Deſign. Thoſe therefore, who 
chuſe the brighteſt and ſtrongeſt, Images, 
molt effectual, and the beſt adapted to this 
Purpoſe, who beſt expreſs what is neceſſary, 


and avoid what is ſuperfluous, will certainly 
ſpeak and write the beſt, and will even in- 
ſenſibly improve and reform the Taſte of 
their Hearers and Readers, if vitiated, and 
that of the Age too in which they live. Tis 
by this Rule we now juſtly condemn the Go- 
thick Manner and Stile that pleas'd for a cer- 
tain, Time; and the Eaſtern one, which ſtill 
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pleaſes and obtains in ſome Nations and 
Countries; becauſe neither of them are con- 
form to that general and natural Idea and 
Notion, we have here given of Poetry and 
Eloquence. And after all, twill ſtill be 
found, when Things are plac'd in a juſt 
Light, that our Taſte and Feeling of Pleaſure 


and Delight, on this Occaſion, inſtead of 


loſing, will gain conſiderably, and be only 
more agreeably, more conſtantly, and more 
certainly and powerfully ſtir'd up and ex- 
cited hereby, Ts | 

I own, that Philoſophy, which is only a 
Light in the Mind, ſimply conſider d, will 
not of it ſelf furniſh ub with thoſe ſhining 
and bright Compoſitions that are the Fruit 
and Effects of a ſtrong and beautiful Imagi- 
nation. I own further, that this Imagina- 
tion, and theſe happy Talents firſt ſhone 
and. broke our with the greateſt Luſtre a- 
mong the Greeks, before they appear'd to 
ſuch Advantage in any other People or Na- 
tion: But we muſt not aſcribe the Cauſe of 
this to their Eaſtern Sun, according to the 
new Syſtem Madam D. propoſes to the French, 
a a Rational and Philoſophical Nation, who 
have now been accuſtomed a long Time to 
refer all Things only to their juſt and natu- 
ral Principles, and their true Source and Q- 
riginal She begs us to believe, * as if we 
were very much diſpos'd to receive her vain 
and precarious Hypotheſis and Suppolitions, 
even when they tend to our Diſgrace and 
Reproach, that as Men can never know any 


* 


* Ip her Cauſes of Cor, p. 18. 
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thing, but what they have either diſcover'd of 
themſelves, or learn d from others; there are Na- 


tions ſo happily fituated, and whom the Sun ſheds 
ſu ch favourable Influence upon, that they are ca- 
pable, not only of inventing particular Arts and 
Sciences, but alſo of carrying them to Perfection 
at the ſame time. I always thought that the 
Qualities of Men deduc'd from the Coun- 
tries where they, were born, were only fo 
many proverbial Sayings, which admitted as 
many Exceptions almoſt, as there are Per- 
ſons ; and I ſtill thought, that this Manner 
of judging was never us'd by any that 
knew the World, or were acquainted with hu- 
man Nature. I'm perſuaded that the Dif- 
ference of Climates don't touch or affect 
What is moſt real or eſſential in Wit and Ge- 
nius, which is ſtill Individual and Perſonal. 
Tis commonly ſaid, for Inſtance, that the 
Gaſcons are witty and lively in their Repar- 
tees, that the Previncials are born Poets ; 
but I think I have obſerv'd, that the Ga 
cons, if they are only Gaſcons, and not Per- 
ſons of Wit at the ſame time, have no other 
Vivacity, than what merely flows and ari- 
ſes from their peculiar Pronunciation or Ac- 
cent. Hence it comes to paſs, that thoſe 
who repeat their Repartees, never fail imi- 
rating ſuch their Accent; which always 
therefore become cold and infipid, when e- 
ver committed to Writing. We have abun- 
dant Proof of this in the Vaſconiana, which 
contains a great Number of witty and ſmart 
Sayings and Apothegms, that were made at 
Paris or elſewhere, to repreſent the Humour 
and Genius of the Gaſcons. As for the Inha- 
e bitants 
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bitants of Nw who are ſaid to be born 
Poets; this Opinion hath, I believe, no o- 
ther Foundation than what aroſe from the 
Hiſtory of the Trouvadours, or Provincial 
Poets; tho' this Fact, when rightly Rated, 
no more proves Poetry to be natural to pro- 
vence, than any other Country. The Earls 
of Provence, for during two Centuries,” or 
from Remond Berenger, © "Father of Margaret, 
Wife of St. Lewis, to Fane the firſt Queen of 
Sicily and Naples, having very much” fa- 
vour d and encourag d Poetry, there aroſe a 
great Number of thoſe Poets, who alſo im- 
mediately diſappear'd and vaniſh'd as ſoon 
as this Protection and Favour was with- 
drawn. But beſides, under the Name of 
Treuvad:urs, or Provincial - Poets, were then 
comprehended the Poets of all other Coun- 
ties and Provinces of France, nay, indeed of 
all or moſt other Countries of Europe. Gi- 
rard of Bournevill for Inſtance, a Limofin Gen» 
tleman, is call'd the Maſter in the Provincial 
Poets, in the Year 1278. Richard Cœurnde- 
Lyon, King of England, and Savory of Mau- 
leon, who was allo an Engliſhman, are ſaid 
to have wrote Provincial Poems, becauſe 
this was then the general Poetical Dialect 
and Language of that Time and Age. But 
ſince our Poetry has at all been improv'd, we 
have not had ſo much as one Poet from that 
Country. Twas not from thence there a- 
roſe a Malherbe or Corneille, a Racine or Mo. 
liere, a Boileau or Fontain, or a La Morte; 
in a Word, if Climates have any Influence 
upon Mens Minds and Genius, it is only 
upon their I emper and Humour; and what 
is more, I. dare affirm, that what one 
E 2 thus 
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thus derives from their Country, is rather 
ſome Vice of the Soil and Tertitory, than 
any good Quality; and tis to this, there- 
fore, in a good meaſure, I would aſcribe the 
Lightneſs and Inconſtancy of the Greek Ge- 
nius and Temper. But it will be ſaid, that 
Learning has flouriſh'd more in certain Cli- 
mates than others: I own it; but without 
ſearching for the Reaſons of this in the De- 
grees of Longitude and Latitude, we muſt 
deduce them from the natural and ob- 
vious State and Circumſtances of Things, 
whether in Monarchies or Republicks. 
The Situation and Poſture of Affairs in 
ſome Commonwealths, and the Favour of 
Princes in other Kingdoms and Monar- 
chies, has caus'd thoſe great Talents, of 
whith Nature hath laid the Seeds in ſome 
few Men, in all Countries and in all Ages, 
to break out with an uncommon Luſtre, ſhine 
and flouriſh. And theſe Talents, thus un- 
folded and diſclos'd, are afterwards height- 
ned and improved by a mutual Emulation, 
and by the Light that naturally lows and 
ariſes from the mutual Society and Commu- 
nication of learned and ingenious Men one 
with another. Tis for the ſame Reaſon that 
ſome Ages are more favourable to Learning 
than others, Mens Minds being betterdiſpos'd 
and prepar'd, and the Language in which 
they write more Cultivated and | improv'd. 
'The Study, for Example, that was made of 
the Ancients, from the Time of Francis the 
I. to Henry the I Vth, had undoubtedly con- 
tributed not a little to poliſh and improve 

Mens Minds, and refine their Taſte ; but all 
. } the 
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the Magnificence and Generoſity of Fa 
the I/. to Men of Letters, could not pro- 
duce a Racine, ſuch as the laſt Age produc d | 
and enjoy d. 

TR IS E and ſuch like Principles will give 
us the true Cauſes of the Corruption of Taſte. 
Long Wars, and the Miſeries and Misfor- 
tunes neceſſarily attending them, do a viſi- 
ble Prejudice to Learning, and often give 
it a fatal Stop and Interruption. But beſides 
a univerſal Corruption and Diſſolution of 
Manners, that flows immediately from Prin- 
ces to Subjects; the Tyranny and Oppreſ= 
ſion of the one, the Diſſolution and Licen- 
ciouſneſs of the other; in a word, what- 
ever alters or diſturbs the publick Peace and 
Tranquility, and breaks in upon general 
Order and Decency, ruins and corrupts Taſte. 
This was the principal and original Source 
of the Decay and Degeneracy of the Ro- 
mans ſoon after Auguſtus's Age. Tis ſuch 
Reaſons as theſe, more fully unfolded, more 

narrowly and deeply-enquir'd into and pur- 
ſu'd, and more particularly and clearly dedu- 
ced and explained, and not ſuch as are taken 
from the Sun and Stars, that will ſatisfy ra- 
tional and inquiſitive Perſons : And tis thus 
that true Philoſophy, which. ſtill applies it 
ſelf chiefly to the "Study and Knowledge of 


the Mind and Soul, looking upon this not 


only as the greateſt and moſt confi derable 
Branch of human Knowledge, but as the 
Foundation and Key of all other Science, 
far from neglecting Learning or Erudition, 
makes, on the contrary, the moſt noble and 
valuable Uſe thereof. | 
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bs. ob Philoſophy, as we, 5 oblery d, | 
ſpply. confider'd, is only a Light of the 


Mind, cauſing it to judge juſtly of Things; 


yet it has produc'd an infinite Number of 
the moſt excellent and valuable Performances: 
What might not I here ſay of natural Philo- 
ſophy and Phyſick, which only exiſted no- 
minally, till this reduc'd it to its juſt and 
proper Principles, ix, the Powers of Me- 
chaniſm, and the Laws of Motion? I know 
ſame; few Perſons, who may be ſaid to be 


of our Age, without living in it, or at all 


knowing it, being ignorant of the Glory 
that the French and other Nations have ac- 
quir'd in this and the laſt Century, by the noble 
Diſcoveries, the great Progreſs and Improve- 
ment they have made in the Study of Nature; 
and who. believe therefore, that all our beſt 


and greateſt Diſcoveries were made before 


Rapbaelis Age, confining them to the Inven- 
tion of Printing and Gunpowder: : I know 


that theſe, Perſons perſiſt obſtinately to de- 


ny the Moderns the Glory of the Reſtora- 
tion and Improvement of Natural Philo- 
ſophy; but in this Science, as in all the 
reſt, would give the Honour to the An- 
cients. Mr. D. for Example, thus begins 
his Preface to Hyppocrates; The Egyptians, (that 
People and Nation that were the Original 
Authors of all the Fopperies and T rumpery. 
Errors and Superſtition, and the moſt enor- 
mous Abſurdities in Religion, as well as Ri- 
ſtory, and who. were an e to l ne- 
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Diſcoveries) The Egyptians asd ſay of the 
Greeks, That they, were always Children, and 
that they had no Science among them that de- 
ſerv! d the Name of. aucieut Knowledge or Learn- 
ing: We may ſtill ſay the ſa me, and with much 
more Reaſon, f fuch who, neglecting the. aucient 


Methods and Rules of Arts and Sciences, and 


beating out neu and untrodden Path, ſtill retain 
and confine thoſe Arts to a State of Infancy, wheres 
in they. alſo continue themſelves. The-.only means 
40 remedy: this Misfortune, is to reſtore again 
thoſe ancient Rules, and diligently ts mark and 
obſerve the Progreſs which every Art hath made 
fince its firſt Invention aud. Original, Nothing 
indeed is more uſeful, than exactly and hi- 
ſtorically to obſerve the gradual Progreſs of 
Arts and Sciences; and in this reſpect the 
ancient Obſervations may be equally uſeful, 
as the modern But it is ſo far from being 
true, that in Natural Philoſophy, of which 
Mr. /. is here ſpeaking, we muſt keep or 
retain the old Rules; that 'twas only to a 
total ſuperſeding of them, and laying them 
alide, and the introducing others in their 
room and ſtead, that all the late Improve- 
ments which have been made in Natural 
Philoſophy are entirely owing, Tis true, 
that Experiments, which require a long Tract 
of Time, have contributed to this its Per- 
fection and Improvement, as Mr. D. has 
ſince been pleas'd to own, in yielding us on 
this Head ſome Advantage over the Anci- 
ents. * But theſe Experiments themſelves 
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are wholly owing to the new Principles that 


have been introduc'd; by which all the Phæ- 
nomena and Myſteries of Nature have been 
demonſtrated only to depend on the ſingle 


Law of Gravity, in Conjun&ion with the 
Powers of Mechaniſm, and Laws of Mo- 


tion. But pray what Experiments cou'd, for 


Inſtance, ever be made on Pythagoras s Num- 
bers, or Plato's Ideas, or Ariſtot les Privations, 


Formalities and Abſtrations, when theſe 


and ſuch as theſe were the generally receiv'd 


Principles of Natural Philoſophy > Philoſo- 


phers now are ſo far from ſubjecting them- 
ſelves to the ancient Rules, that they don't 
ſubmit to the modern, without full Proof 
and Examination; and the Cartefans them- 
ſelves have relinquiſh'd and abandon'd Car. 
tes in a great many Particulars, In a word, 
there is nothing abſolutely certain and in- 
fallible, but only this Principle of Philoſophy, 
to refer all to a full and impartial Enquiry 
and Examination. The famous Hiſtorian of 
the Academy of Sciences obſerves, 'twas 
upon this Principle that this illuſtrious So- 


ciety, whom Mr. D. may ſafely truſt in thoſe 


Matters, would not admit of any general Syſtem, 


For fear of falling into the Inconvenience of too ha- 


fly and precipitate Concluſions, which being once eſta- 


bliſhed, ftill oppoſe all ſucceeding Truths and Diſco- 


veries, that might either appear, or were really 


inconſiſtent with them.“ Even in particular 
Subjects, tho' nothing ſhe ws a greater Ca- 
pacity or larger Extent of Genius, than this 
Talent of Syſtems ; yet the greateſt Strength 
of Judgment, the trueſt Superiority of Mind 
"* Pref. tothe Hit, and Memoirs of the Acad, of Sciences, q 
oi an 
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aud Genius, the higheſt Improvement and 
Exaltation of human Reaſon, is, when a 
| Perſon can even riſe above his own Syſtem, 
and entertain a ſecret Diffidence and Suſpi- 
cion of it, as well as all others. 53.196 
Bur new Diſcoveries in Nature, and the 
moſt excellent Treatiſes containing them, 
without any other Advantages or Ornaments 
than the being compos d in the moſt 'regu- 
lar and exact Method, and wrote with the 
utmoſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, is not all 
we owe to the new Philoſophy. To it are al- 
ſo due a great Number of other noble Works, 
and excellent Productions of the Mind; where 
to all the natural Beauties of Compoſition 
and Style, all the Ornaments and Graces of a 
ſimple, eaſy, and natural, but a noble and ſub- 
lime Eloquence, are alſo added the moſt refin'd 
and ſublime Ideas and Notions, together 
with the profoundeſt Theories and Specu- 
lations. Here the Search after Truth natural- 
ly offers it ſelf: And without entring into 
the Merits of the Performance, which do 
not now fall under our Conſideration, and 
only conſidering its Manner and Turn, or 
the Art and Skill that ſhines in its Compoſure 
throughout, to compare it with © Plato's 
celebrated Time, were only to compare 
Light with Darkneſs. Since the more one 
endeavours to apprehend and enter into 
Plato's Thoughts and Reaſonings, the leſs we 
are able to know or diſcover them ; for as 
he has. choſe all his Terms and Expreſſions 
only in Alluſion to Muſick and Harmony; 
as ſoon as one, tho' with the utmoſt Inten- 
tion of Mind, fixes a certain and —— 
nie 
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Senſe to any of his Propoſitions, we are im- 
mediately loſt again, by finding ſome others 
which deftroys the Idea and Notion we had 
before affix d to it; ſo that we are reduc'd 
either to a blind and implicit, and conſequent- 
ly ſtupid Admiration, or elſe to an expreſs 
and profeſs d Contempt of him. On the con- 
trary; the moſt ſublime and metaphyſical 
Theories and Reaſoriings of the Author of 
the Starch after Truth, being ſtill founded up- 
on Hypotheſes which are themſelves ground- 
ed upon Principles of an eternal Truth; and 
always wrote, not only in the moſt regular 
and exact manner, but alſo with the utmoſt 
Perſpicuity and Elegance; require only a due 
Degree of Attention to underſtand the Au- 
thor's Meaning, in whatever he propoſes 
and advances either in this, or any other of 
his | Writings. What might not there be ſaid 
of the Graces and Beauties, thoſe exquilite 
aud inimitable Graces, with which the Syſtem 
of Des Cartes has been illuſtrated and adorn'd 
by the immortal Pens, either of thoſe who 
have commented and explain'd it, as the Au- 
thor of the Dialogues and Converſations of 
the Plurality of Worlds; or of thoſe who by 
the Privilege the ſame Philoſophy allows its 
Diſciples and greateſt Admirers, have over- 
turn d and confuted it; ſuch as the learned 
and ingenious F. Daniell, Author of the Voy- 
age to the World of Des Cartes. 5 ; 
Non is the Uſe of our Philoſophy only 
conſin d to the Works of Nature, but every 
other Subject and Art have reap'd Ad vantage 
and Improvement from it; the Pulpit, the 
Bar, Poetry ic ſelf. Indeed, nothing is of 
V 
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ſo large and, univerſal Extent, orbath a more 


loſophy is like that general Spirit which is 
ſpread and diffuſed through the Air, which 
all Men breathe, in; and partake of more or 
leſs, without being ſenſible. of, or percetying 
it. But whereas the Principles of the 12974 

Syſtems only mutually. ruin'd and deſtröy“ 
one another, the general Principle of the 
modern Philoſophy, which ſubmits every 


 &@% 4 


flection of ſome Importance. Mr. D. in his 
Preface to Horace 


by what Fate it was; but ſo it is, that in all 
Ages the writing againſt Homer hath hitherto 
prov'd fatal to the Reputation and Character of 
all fuch as durſt attempt it. In anſwer to this, 
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we might take the Liberty to tell Mr. and 


Madam D. That they having confin'd them- 
ſelves for the Good of the Publick merely to 
the Claſs of Tranſlators and Commentators, 
which was never eſteem'd the firſt or prin- 
cipal Order in the Republick of Letters, but 
rather the moſt inferior of all; it does not 
belong to them to paſs a general Judgment 
or Cenſure upon other Writers; and leaſt of 
all to decide concerning the Reputation and 
Character of original Authors: But I believe 
I had beſt return them a certain Advice and 


Caution, for their kind Caveat and Ad mo- 


nition on this Occaſion. I muſt therefore 
tell them, that ſince the Reſtoration of Learn- 
ing, that happen'd in the laſt Age without 
Mr. and Madam D. ſeeming to have ob- 

ſerv'd, or taken much Notice of it; no other 
critical Writers will ever for the future be 
eſteem d, but only ſuch in whom there ap- 


pears a Taſte for juſt and exact Reaſoning, 


2 ſincere Love of Truth, and an equal and 
impartial diſcerning of whatever is good or 
bad in all the different Kinds of Writing 


they particular converſe with, or beſtow their 
Pains and Labours upon: But as for thoſe 
who only argue from Teſtimonies and Au- 


thority, and who uſe and employ their Gifts 
and Talents in Reaſoning, to find bright 
and ſhining Beauties in the plaineſt and moſt 
obvious Errors and Miſtakes, great and deep 
Myſteries even in the groſſeſt and moſt pal - 
pable Faults and Abſurdities of the Ancients, 
they will ſoon fall into Contempt and Ob- 
livion, and be for ever neglected and forgot, 
or elſe only held and eſteem d as Authors N 
the 
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the ſame Rank and Order in the Belles Let- 
tres, and Philological Learning, as Arriaga or 
Oviedo, Gellidius, and the Profeſſores Conimbri- 
cenſes are already in the Philoſophical. _ 
I r1inv it is no eaſy Matter for us to 
overcome the Prejudices of Education, and 
to embrace or reliſh other Principles and O- 


pinions than what we at firſt receiv'd and 


were taught: Mr. Boileau, for Inſtance, ea- 
fily and without much Difficulty eſpous'd the 
Cauſe of the Modern Phyſicks againſt that of 
the Ancients; yea, he even lent his own 


Help and Aſſiſtance to run down Ariſtotle, 


and 'to rally and expoſe his Philoſophy, 
whoſe Authority he tells us, in his Judgment 
of Parnaſſus, * bad acquird a Right of Preſerip- 
tion againſt Reaſon and Experience. Whence 
came it then, that he oppoſed the Propoſal 
was afterwards made him of Criticizing and 


Examining Homer, in the ſame Manner as 


Ariſtotle had been, and on the ſame Princi- 
ples? Whence came it that after ſuch a Con- 
cluſion and Aſſertion as that above, he ſhou'd 
tell us f, That when Writers had been admir d 


For a great Number of Ages, 'twas Folly any 


longer to doubt of the Merit of ſuch Authors; and 
that if we did not ſee the Perfections and Beau- 
ties of their Compoſitions, we muſt not therefore 


conclude they were not there, but that only we our - 


ſelves were blind? The Reaſon was this ; Mr. 


Boi leau, when he came into the World, found 


the modern Phyſicks already generally re- 
ceiv'd and eſtabliſh'd ; but he was old before 


7 Refl. 7. T Ibjd. 
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they hegun to apply the ſame. Light of Phi- 
loſophy, or juſt and exact Reaſoning, to the 
Belles Lettres, Criticiſm and Philology. Thus 
he rather choſe ro be known and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the whimſical and ridiculous Title of 

the Homerical Boileau,* than admit q new Lighe 


that preſented it ſelf to him too late. He 
thought to triumph over and inſult his Adver- 
ſaries by the poor and mean Epithet he gave 
himſelf of the paſſionate Admire of the Au- 
cients, F The Reputation of Homer having 
begun in a very dark and ignorant Age, all 
ſucceeding Writers have ſaid and acted one 
after another, juſt as Boileau here does. WW: 
are paſronate Admirers of Homer; but the 
Difference between him and them is, tha: 
they acted thus, during Ages wholly ſub- 
je& to the Power and „ of Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion and Prejudice ; and when there had 
not as yet any Inſtance been given of an 
Object of ancient Eſteem and 'Admiration, 
that had fallen, through che mere Force and 
Power of a jult and rational Criticiſm, and 
by the mere Dint and Strength of ſtrict and 
exact Reaſoning; whereas Boileau himſelf 
had contributed to the Ruin and Overthrow 
gt mac of Aras oh | 
Wr muſt alſo own, that the Knowledge 
and Taſte of Geometry, which moſt of the 
paſſionate and exceflive Admirers of the An- 
cients have wanted, but Which has been 
very much ſtudy d and improv'd in this and 
the laſt Age, has now much accuſtom d Mens 
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coveries, either in the one or the other. But 
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Minds to enter into the firſt Principles and 
original Notions and Reaſons of Things, 
and to admit nothing but what is inconte- 
ſtably clear and evident. We ſometimes 
quote great Geometers in our Mathemati- 
cal Books, and quote them with Honour and 
Applauſe; but ir is only to refer ta their 
Illuſtrations or Demonſtrations, but never to 
impoſe upon the Reader by their Names 
and Authority. Mathematicians never tell 
us, we mult not examine a Propoſition in 
Geometry after Archimedes, or Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton. *Tis this Spirit of exact and impartial 
Enquiry and Examination, Madam D. wou'd 


exclude from a Criticiſm upon Homer, and 


not without Reaſon. Geometry ſeems to 


have prov'd but unfortunate and fatal to that 


Poet in all Ages; and the two moſt conſi- 
derable and learned Adverſaries and Cri- 
ticks of his, who are left us among the An- 
cients, viz, Pythagoras and Plato, were both 
Geometers. It is in this Senſe ſhe has Rea- 
ſon enough to fay, and may indeed juſtly 
exclaim, what a Plague and Judgment, not 
for Poetry, but Homer, is a Geometer? I 


ought, however, to thank Madam D. for the 


Honour ſhe has done me in tiling me one; 
for tho” the Place and Station I have the 
Honour to fill in the Royal Academy, fup- 
poſes me to underſtand, and even obliges 
me to illuſtrate and explain, whatever Diſ- 
coveries the greateſt Mathematicians in Eu- 
rope make 1n all Parts of the Mathematicks ; 
yet for all this, I am no more a Geometer 
than a Poet; ſince I pretend to new Diſ- 


if 
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if Madam D. has done me this Honour, ſhe 
has done herſelf no leſs Injury, in delivering 
it as her real Judgment and Opinion, that a 
Geometer was incapable of writing juſtly 
concerning Homer; eſpecially doing this in 
ſo abſurd and ridiculous a Manner, as by at- 


tempting to rally and ridicule the principal 


and molt conſiderable Branch of Human 
Knowledge, if not the only one that deſerves 
that Name and Title. Should ſuch a weak 
Cenſure and Reflection have ever come 
from the Pen, or appear'd in the Writings 
of a Lady, who held any Rank or Order, 
or made the leaſt Figure in the Republick 
of Letters? She had certainly forgot the 
Manner in which Mr. Dodard, one of the 


great Lights of the Academy of Sciences, 
refuted, and ſo juſtly, tho' ſeverely, repri- 


manded Mr. D. her Husband, when he al- 
ſo would have rally'd thoſe who apply them- 
ſelves co phyſical Experiments. Mr. and 
Madam D. may be allow'd to be ignorant of 


what they pleaſe; every one ſtudies what they 


moſt affect, and what their own Genius prin- 
Cipally leads and inclines them to ; and they 
have even diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in that 


Part of Learning they have choſe: Bur ir is 


not allow'd, it ought not to be ſuffer'd or 
permitted any to deſpiſe or ridicule what 
they don't underſtand, and are wholly igno- 


rant of. Beſides, the deepeſt and protound-_ 


eſt Men in all Parts of Learning have ſtu- 
dy'd Geometry; and we may alſo add, that 


Jem. of the Ace, of Sciences, 1700, p. 281. 


all 
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all the greateſt Scholars and moſt conſider- 
able Authors, and ſuch as were ever eſteem'd 
of the firſt Rank and Order in the Common- 


wealth of Letters, have known it; as Em- 
pedocles, Ariſtotle, Eratoſthenes, among the 


Greeks; Varro and Nigidius among the Ro- 
mans; and in the laſt Age, Joſeph Scaliger 
and F. Petavias ; if we wou f 


d mention thoſe 
of the French Academy, the late Mr. Mei- 
riac, and the Illuſtrious Mr. Hue: Biſhop of 
Auranches, ſtill living. I might alſo produce 
Mathematicians and Geometers of the firſt 
Rate, who have excell'd in, and very much 
cultivated and improv d all polite Learning; 


ſuch as Mr. Fermat, Mr. Bouilland,. Dr. Bar- 


row, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Leibnitz,, Dr. Halley, But 
ſince we are here chiefly concern'd with Poe- 
try; I rather chuſe to inſtance” Geometers, 
who have perfectly ſucceeded this way, whe- 
ther in writing in the Dead or Living Lan- 
guages, as Fracaſtor, Friſchlia, and Mr. Huet, 
in Latin Poetty; Mr. Malezieu, and Fonte- 
nelle, for their Superiority and Excellence in 
the French. I omit mentioning, that there 
are ſeveral Parts of Learning not to be un- 
derſtood without Geometry, as Chronology, 
for Inſtance, without Aſtronomy ; ſince ir 
may be of more Importance here to obſerve, 
that there is this Difference between it and- 
other Sciences, that whereas theſe are ſhut - 


up within certain Bounds, Geometry, on 


the contrary, communicates to the Minds of 
ſuch as ſtudy it, a certain Juſtneſs and Re- 
gularity, that extends it ſelf univerſally to 
every thing elſe: This ala and Exactneſs 

l of 
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ol Mind conſider'das a natural Diſpoſition or 
- Habit, ſuch as when traced to its firſt Source 
and Principle it really is, is a Talent and 
Advantage, which indeed thoſe, who poſ- 
ſeſs it not, are often apt to aſſume and ar- 
rogate :/ But the Study of Geometry imply- 
ing a peculiar Senſe and Love of Truth, in 
ſuch as in earneſt apply themſelves to it; 
and /by the general Conſent. of all proper 
Judges, this natural Temper and Diſpoſition 
of Mind to judge truly of Things, being 
much ſtreng then d and improv'd by the Help 

and Aſſiſtance of Geometry; it muſt certain- 
ly give in all Subjects, where Reaſoning is 
concern d, a real and unconteſted Advantage 
and Superiority to one who has ſtudy d it, 
above him who hath not. Pythagoras thought 
ſo, ſince he caus d to be inſcrib'd over the 
Door of his Academy, Oudeię evewnerpyrog di,, 
Let none, ignorant of Geometry, enter here; tho 
indeed he made Morality more the Buſineſs 
of his Academy, than either Mathematicks, 
or any other Part of Philoſophy. Plato, to 
whom ſome have aſcrib'd the former Sen- 
tence, has explain'd himſelf more at large 
in the 7th Book of his Rep. Thoſe, ſays he, 
who are born with a Mathematical Genins, * 
have uſually a better Capacity than others, for 
all manner of Learning. And even thoſe | who 
are naturally dull, if they dont | acquire by this 
Study a greater Capacity for other Parts of 


* devi Arithmetici Marcil. Fic. 


Learning, 


* 
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Learning, will at leaſt gain thus much, viz. bet- 
ter Senſe, and ſtronger Judgment, than they had 
before, or ever cou'd have had without this Stu- 
dy. And a little lower, having ſaid, that 
the Citizens of his Commonwealth ſhou'd 
not deſpiſe Geometry, he adds, that it hath 
ſome remote and diſtant but general Influ- 
ences and Advantages upen the Minds of 


Men, Taprgye, ultra ipfirs propofitum, that 


are very conſiderable, and which have a 
happy Effect upon all other Sciences, and 
Parts of Learning; and this to that Degree, 


tis Plato who ſtill ſpeaks, that we may ſoon 


perceive a vaſt Difference between one who 
has ſtudy d Geometry, and another who is ig- 
norant of it, If Plato expreſs'd himſelf thus 
at a Time when Geometry was ſo imper- 
| fe, and only in its firſt Beginnings and 
Infancy ; what mayn't we now ſay, that 
tis carry'd to ſo ſtupendious a Height ? 
In effect, Geometry was always uſeful, to 
render the Mind regular, juſt and attentive, 
in all its Searches and Enquiries ; eſpe- 


cially to inſpire it with a Senſe and Love 
of Truth: But it hath acquir'd, in the Hands. 


of the Moderns, and from their Improve- 
ments, two other Qualities, that renders it 
ſtill more advantageous to the Mind, and 
' infinitely ſuperior to that of the Ancients, 


viz, an abſolute and perfect Union and Har- 


mony in all its Parts, and an infinite Ex- 
tent and Univerſality in all its Reſolutions. 
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The firſt of theſe imprints upon the Minds 
of thoſe who ſtudy it, a Habit of Method 
and Order, that cou'd not be acquir'd from 
the ancient Geometry, which was never 
reduc'd into any regular Syſtem or Bo- 
dy; and that, excepting the firſt Elements, 
in which there is neither much Pleaſure 


nor Profit, was only compos'd of ſepa- 


rate and independent Propoſitions, with- 
put any Union or Connection. But beſides, 
our Geometry is now become alſo infinite ; 
and this not only by the perpetual Uſe it 
makes of infinite Quantities in its Calcula- 
tions, but alſo by the infinite Number of 
Caſes included in each of its Solutions, 
which are now all become general and uni- 
verſal; ſo that thoſe who are ignorant of this 
Science, indeed know little, or nothing of 
the great Reach, vaſt Depth and mighty 
Force and Extent of the Powers and Facul- 
ties of a human Mind. But there is a third 
Property of the new Geometry, which may 
more effectually induce young People to its 
Study than all the reſt, and that has even 
already engagd ſeveral Ladies themſelves ; 
which 1s, its extreme Eafineſs and Pacility. 
Geometry, tho' formally of ſo ſmall an Ex- 
rent, comparatively ſpeaking, ſo limited 
and confind, yet weary 'd and fatigu'd our 
greateſt Genius's, and beſt Heads; where- 
as the new, tho' univerſal and infinite in its 
Extent, not only improves and ſtrengthens, 
but alſo, by its natural Simplicity and Faci- 
lity, diverts and recreates the Powers and 
Faculties of the Mind. a 


* 
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I DoN'r approve. thoſe Authors, who, 
in Works of Morality and Religion, or 
Criticiſm, and the Belles Lettres, affect to 
write in a Geometrical Method, as Madam 
D. beliey'd I would do in this Treatiſe. Tis 
certainly a very bad Taſte in Compoſition, 
to proceed by Theorems, Lemmata, and 
Problems, upon Subjects that are not Geo- 
metrical; and indeed ſuch as do ſo, taking 
commonly for Axioms doubtful and obſcure 
or Metaphyſical Propoſitions, or ſome other 
perhaps that may be true in a large and ge- 
neral, but falſe in a more limited or parti- 
cular Senſe, are often guilty of one continued 
Paralogiſm, from Beginning to the End of 
their Work; and take care to manage it ſo, 
that the beſt Method for the Diſcovery and 
finding out of Truth, neceſſarily leads and 
inevitably engages them in Error. Tis the 
Soul and Spirit, and not the dry Geome- 
trical Form and Method, we ought chiefly 
to aim at introducing into our Books and 
Writings. £2 ES 
HE RIH were the proper Place to give the 
general Scheme and Plan of the following 
Work; but it beginning with an Introduc- 
tion, that will fully ſatisfy the Reader's 
Cufioſity on this Head, there remains no- 
thing further to ſay, but only to take No- 
tice, that my firſt Volume being printed off 
before I ſaw M. D's Treatiſe of the Cauſes 
f the Corruption of Taſte, 'twas for this Rea- 
ſon I make mention of it: But I do in my 
Second, tho' but in a few Places; becauſe I 
artackipg Homer from Principles of Rom 
1 20D, 
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_ - fon, and Madam D. defending him only 
from Authorities, we ſeldom meet, or in 
reality oppoſe one another. Beſides, her 
laſt Book being only a Repetition of the 
Remarks ſhe had already printed upon the 

Iliad; and whereas, inſtead of adding any 
new Beauty or Strength to the m, ſhe has 
only contracted and abridg'd them, by which 
means they ſeem to have loſt much of both; 
I choſe rather to attack them, as they oc» 
cur in her firſt Work, where they appear to 
more Advantage, and with greater Force 

and Luſtre. ads 
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ſon, and Madam D. defending him only 
from Authorities, we ſeldom meet, or in 


reality oppoſe one another. Beſides, her 
laſt Book being only a Repetition of the 


Remarks ſhe had already printed upon the 


Iliad; and whereas, inſtead of adding any 


new Beauty or Strength to the m, ſhe has 
only contracted and abridg'd them, by which 
means they ſeem to have loſt much of both; 


I choſe rather to attack them, as they oc- 


cur in her firſt Work, where they appear to 
more Advantage, and with greater Force 
and Luſtre. N 
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A CRITICAL 


DISSERTAPRO: 


UPON THE 


Thad of H 0, ME K. 


PA R 1 
Omcerning the Argument of bd I. IAD. 


n . » 


A Diſtinftion of the General Argument, from 
. | the n Subject of the IL IAD. 


N 0 judge aright concerning 
the Jliad, we muſt diſt in- 
guiſh the general Argu- 
ment of the Work from 
the particular Subject 
thereof; the War of 
Troy is the general Theme 

4 Argument, but the * ger of Achilles 

FC 
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is the particular Subject. The general 
Argument of the Poem cou'd not poſſibly 

be more happily choſe, confidering what 

Impreſſion the Hiſtory of that War then 
made upon the Minds of Men. Homer 


has hereby intereſted and engag'd all the 


Cities of Greece, who had ſent their Prin- 
ces and Troops upon this Expedition, 
Virgil had the ſame Advantage when he 


propoſed to the Romans, in his Eneids, the 
Origin and Foundation of their Empire; 
T aſſo alſo very judiciouſly choſe his Sub- 
ject, in order to pleaſe the general Taſte 
of the Country and Age, in which he liv'd, 


and indeed that of all the Weſtern Nati- 


ons at that time: The Memory of the 
Croiſadoes and the Voyages in the Holy- 
Land were then recent and freſh, and the 


late Conqueſt of Selim had rais'd in the 


Breaſt of all Chriſtians, a Zeal mix'd with 
Horrour againſt the Infidel Nations. Se- 
veral of the moſt illuſtrious Families then 
in Chriſtendom, ow'd the firſt Original 
of their Titles and Honours, or ſome Ad- 


dition and Encreaſe of them, to thoſe Ex- 


peditions; as moſt of the Greek Princes 


| boaſted of their Deſcent from ſome Heroe 


or other, who had been preſent at the Siege 
of Troy: In a word, the taking of Jeru- 


ſalem was then to the Weſtern World, 


what the taking of Troy in that Age was 
; A to 


z 
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to Greece and the Eaſtern Nations: Thus 
the Subject of Homer, and that of TI 
have this in common, that they both en- 
gaged in their Favour and Intereſt, Nati- 
ons independent one of another. This 
Choice is more happy, not only than that 
of thoſe Poets who chuſe ſuch Subjects 
which no Perſon is concern'd in; as the 
Adonis of Mr. Marin; but alſo than that 
olf thoſe who propoſe only the Glory of 
their own Country; as the French Author 
of the * Pacelle, Tis true, Virgil in his 
Poem had this only in View; but that 
then extended very far, becauſe the Ro- 
man Empire then contain'd almoſt all the 
known and habitable World: And ſo in- 
deed was to be eſteem'd not ſo much any 
particular Country or Nation, as the com- 
mon Country of Mankind. "A 

With reſpect to the particular Subject 
of the Iliad, I partly approve of Axiſtot le's 
Judgment, who praiſes Homer, + that ha- 
 ving before bim a War which had a Beginning 
and an End, he didu't undertake to treat the 
whole, judging the Subject too great, and that 
it cou du's be repreſented ſo well all in one 
View: But adds, he only ſelected and hoſe 4 
ſingle Part thereof. It was hereby Homer firſt 
gave us the Idea of a regular Poem, which is 


* 
—— 
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very: different from that of an exact Hi- 
ſtory : Bur allowing his Admirers, that 
he ſhould not have taken for his Subject 
the whole War, I can't agree that the Part 
he ſingl'd out is judiciouſly choſen; for 
the Anger of Achilles ſeems to me too 
ſmall and trivial a Subject, in all the 
Senſes this Word is capable of bearing; 
1. e. it is neither noble nor great enough, 
nor yet of ſufficient Compaſs and Ex- 
tent for the Subject of an Epic Poem; as 
we ſhall more particularly ſhew in the two 

following Chapters. | 


To” "In xp: 11 | | 
That the particular Subject of the IL IA p, 
is not great nor noble enough for the Ar- 
gument of an Epic Poem. 


NX. Subject is Small or Trivial in the 
A firſt Senſe, when its Importance or 
Greatneſs don't immediately ſtrike thoſe 
to whom ?tis propoſed : The Incident of 
Achilles Anger, which at firſt was only an 
indolent Retreat, and that at laſt didn't 
put an End to the War, was not ſo no- 
ble and important an Action as the me- 
morable Event of the taking of Troy it 
ſelf, which Homer had here before him ; 
T7 an 
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and ſhould therefore rather have choſe: 


And ꝛtis ev'n ſo natural to ſay he ought 


to have choſe it, that ſeveral have thought 
he had actually done it. His giving his 
Poem the Title of the Iliad, might give 
Occaſion to think that he therein treated 
and related the War it ſelf, or the taking 
the Town of Ilium; or elſe this Title was 
added to his Work by Perſons who were 
of this Opinion, after having read it. Ho- 
race, as Paul Beni obſerves, * not conſider- 
ing the Iliad in the ſame View with Ari- 


ſtotle, calls Homer the Writer of the Trojan 


War, Trojani belli ſcriptorem; and he prai- 
ſes the Greek Poet, not for having choſe the 


Incident of Achilles Anger, in the Hiſtory 


of this War, but becauſe he didn't begin 
it ſo high as the Birth of Helen. 5 


Nic gemino bellum Trojant orditur ab 0. 


I know that according to an Explication 
ſome give of this Verſe, Horace ſpeaks of 
another Poet, who had begun an Iliad fo 
high, that it is now loſt ; but ev'n allow- 
ing this, 'tis not certain that Ariſtotle un- 
derſtood only the Anger of Achilles by 
that ſingle Part he commends Homer for 
chooſing, in the Hiſtory of the War of 


—— fd. 
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* In his Compariſon of Homer, Virgil, and Taſlo, | 
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Troy: And this Philoſopher expreſſing 
himſelf only in general Terms, might ve- 
ry well have in his View the Tenth and 
Laſt Year of the Siege, with which 'tis 
certain Homer begins his Poem ; yea, I ga 
further, tho? Madam P. lays it down for a 


certain Truth that the Anger of Achilles 
is the true and ſole Argument of the 


Thad* ; yet T cou'd eaſily ſhew that in ſe- 
veral Places ſhe forgets herſelf, and looſes 
this Subject out of View, and has more 
than once conſider'd the War of Troy as 

the ſole Argument of the Poem, of which, 


what follows is a convincing Proof; the 


Anger of Achilles is related in the Iliad 
exactly in the Hiltorical Order of Time in 
which it bappen'd, nor is there the leaſt 
Inverſion or Tranſpoſition in the Narrati- 


on thereof, nor conſequently in the Poem 


itſelf if this is the Subject; when therefore 
M. D. ſays, upon occaſion of the Hiſtory of 


the Curetes, related by the Phenix in B. 9. 


and the Hiſtory of the Ægpeans, related by 
Neſtor in B. 11. that Homer Þ in theſe 
two Pages exactly obſerv'd the ſame Me- 
thod as in his Poem, not following the 
Hiſtorical Order of Time, but beginning 
at the Middle, or End, to return at laſt 


—_—__ 
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to the Beginning; Madam D. ſure at thoſe 
two times did not judge the Anger of 
Achilles, which is always narrated in the 
regular Order of Time, but the War of 
Troy, to be the Subject of the Iliad, with _, 
the End and Concluſion of which, the 
Poet indeed begins his Poem, in order 
to recall with more Advantage ſome Cir- 
cumſtances of the firſt Source and Origin 
of that War. Again, in a Paſſage in B. 3. 
where the Poet fays, that Helen repre- 
ſented upon a great Sail, all the Battles 
that the 770jans and the Greeks fought in 
her Cauſe and Quarrel, Madam D. expreſſes 
herſelf thus, It may be ſaid that Homer 
' inherited this Sail, and that his Iliad was only 
a Commentary and Explication of that admi- 
rable Piece of Painting. From the Begin- 
ning of the Anger of Achilles ro this Paſe 
ſage in the 34 B. there was no Battle be- 
tween the Greeks and the Trojans; there- lj 
fore by a neceſſary Conſequence from M, | 
D's Words, the Iliad is not an Explication ” 
of the Anger of Achilles, which had as yet " 
given Occaſion to no Fight or Battle; but | 
a Hiſtory of the War of Troy, begun and 
undertaken upon the Account of Helen, 
and which continued ten Years: Thus it | 6 
happens that praiſing an Author only from 
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Prejudice, and for what is really a Fault, 
as M. D. here praiſes Homer for having 
choſe the Anger of Achilles for the Subject 
of his Poem, rather than the taking of the 
Town: She afterwards forgets this falſe 
and empty Praiſe; and by another plea- 
| fant Effect of her Ignorance and Prejudice, 
finds in this Author not what he really 
did, but what he ſhould have done. 
But without inſiſting upon theſe occaſi · 
onal Paſſages, that have una wares ſlip d 
from M. D's Pen, I am of her Opinion as 
to the Fact, and think that the Anger of 
Achilles is indeed the true Subject of the 
Iliad; if we may believe Homer's oun 
Propoſition. It was this Anger that indeed 
occalion'd the Greeks ſo many Miſeries, * 
2. e. the Anger of Achilles againſt Agamem- 
non. In this View the Subject appears 
extreme {mall and trivial, ſince there is 
nothing therein included beſides a ridicu- 
lous Act of Injuſtice on the Part of Aga- 
memnon, and a ſimple inactive Paſſion of 
Anger on the Part of Achilles: And the 
Poem, according to this Propoſition, 
ſhould conclude with the Nineteenth 
Book, Where thoſe two Princes are 
at laſt reconciled; and all that follows 
upon this Scheme, is only a needleſs 
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and impertinent Digreſſion. But allow 
ing that the Subject of the ad includes 
alſo the Anger of Achilles againſt Hector, 
who kill'd Patroclus, tho” this ſecond An- 
ger, which was of ſo much Uſe and Ser- 
vice to the Greeks, is excluded the Propo- 
ſition; by this very Circumſtance in this 
ſecond Suppoſition indeed the Subject ap- 
pears a little greater: but yet if the Death 
of Hector concludes nothing towards the 

taking of Troy, as M. D. pretends to ſay “; 
but only ſatisfies the Paſſion and Fury 
of an inrag'd and brutal Perſon, as Achilles 
is repreſented here throughout; then nei- 
ther is this Subject hiſtorically conſider'd, 
equal to, or great enough for an Epic Po- 
em; and beſides what there is vicious 
therein when morally conſider' d, deſtroys 
whatever otherwiſe there were noble 
and great in it. Upon Occaſion of the Im- 
portance and Dignity of the Subject, there 
offers it ſelf here the firſt Inſtance of 
falſe: Reaſoning, which the preferring 
the Authority of the Antients before 
the Light of Reaſon. has engag'd F. 
Boſſa in; this Author very juſtly lays it 
down for a Principle and Maxim after Arz- 
 ffotle, that an Epick Poet (to ſpeak in his 
own Words ) Head always keep the 
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Minas of his Readers awake and attentive, 
and fill them with Pleaſure and Admirat ion, 
7 the Greatneſs and Importance of the things 
e treats, and chuſe for his Subject ſome great, 
noble, and illuſtrious Action. Thus far we 
are agreed; but F. Boſſa afterwards adding 
that this Action might be important either 
in it ſelf, or only from the Character of 


the Perſons concern'd therein: This is 


that wonderful Diſtinction which he 
draws from the Doctrine of Horace and 
Ariſtotle, compar'd with the Practice of 
Homer; Horace, ſays he, excludes the meanneſs 
of Perſons, - according to him they bod be 
crown'd Heads ; but neither he aq Ariſtotle 


ſay any thing to make it neceſſary that the 


Action ſhowd be great and important in it 


ſelf ;"they coudn't indeed require this Condition, 


without condemning the Poet who in their O- 
pinion leaſt deſery'd it, and without rejecting 


the Model they themſelves propos d: We ſhall 
indeed, adds he, find nothing in the twa 
Actions of Homer taken in general, and 


abſtracting from the Perſons concern d 


therein, but what is trivial and common ; twa 


Nen quarrel together about 4 Slave, and ru- 


in their Affairs by this Variance and Diviſion, 
This is the Iliad, A man returns back to his 


own Country, and finds a great deal of Dif- 


order and Confuſion in his Family, This is 
the Oayſſey. There is nothing in all this that 
b _ mayn's 


upon HOME RV Thad, 11 
mayn t agree to the moſt ordinary Perſon, or 
thoſe of the loweſt Rank and Condition; this 

informs us, that in order to render an Epick 
Action great and important, it fuſſices if it 
| is the Alion of ſome great and illuſtrious 

Perſon, What a Shame and Reproach 
is it to human Underſtanding, to find a 
- Writer of ſo good Senſe, inſtead of im- 

ploying his Faculty of Reaſoning upon the 
Nature of things themſelves, by - compa» 
ring Truths one with another, only a- 
muſing himſelf with comparing together 


the Notions and Ideas of certain Authors, 


and drawing from this Compariſon Rules 
not only falſe, but ſuch as thoſe Authors 
themſelves never perhaps ſo much as once 
dreamt of? But what a Scandal were it to 
Ariſtotle and Horace, if intending to ſay 
that it wa'n't neceſſary that an Action to 

become the Subject of an Epick Poem 
ſhould be great or important in it ſelf, but 
that it ſuffic'd if rhe Perſons concern'd 
therein were ſuch? They eoudn t clearly ex- 


preſs ſo eaſy and ſimple a Thought, but to 


be capable of being underſtood, they ſhou d 


want a Diſtinction of F. Beſſas Inventi- 


on. Laſtly, if we have no Reſpect to 


the Nature of the Action, to What Exceſs 


of Meanneſs, nay Infamy, might not this 
be carried under the Name and Character 
of a Prince? The firſt Example might 
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12 A Critical Diſſertation 
make thoſe bluſh. who are of this Opi- 


nion. Secondly, F. Boſſu judges very 


falſly of the Subject of the 'Oadyſſez; for 
human Morality never ſhewd any 
thing greater, than a Man, who finding 


abroad in Foreign Countries all the Plea- 


ſures of Life, and even Immortality it 
ſelf, yet expoſes himſelf to all forts of 
Dangers and Labours to return to his Fa- 


milly and Friends, of whom he was ex- 


pected, and to whom he was neceſſary; 
and indeed to give here a Diſtinction much 
better founded than that of F. Boſſz's rela. 


ting to the Greatneſs and Importance of 


Poetick Action; we may ſay that an Acti- 


on is great either from the out ward Glory 


that {ſurrounds it, as the Conqueſt of a 
Kingdom, or from the Strength and De- 
gree of Virtue that is exercis'd and dif- 
play'd in it, and which often conſiſts in 
the Contempt of all ſuch outward Glory 
and Luſtre ; and ſuch is the Action of the 
Oayſſey and that of Telemachas. This laſt 
ſort of Greatneſs is ſufficient, if attended 
with Variety of Events, and the Poem 
adorn'd with an elegant and judicious 


Choice of them; and that abounding 


with vertuous and moral Inſtructions. Be- 
ſides, the firſt ſort of Action can never be 
be truly great and illaſtrious, if morally 


vicious. 
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That the particular Subject of the IL IA 
is of too ſmall a Compaſs and Extent, for 
oe A es 8 


} 


Tux Subjett of the. Iliad is ſmall” 


and inconſiderable in the ſecond 


Signification of this Word, becauſe of tob 


ſmall a Compaſs and Extent: ?Tis not 
enough that the Subject ſtrikes the Rez- 
der by its Importance and Greatneſs, it is 
alſo further neceſſary and requiſite it raife 


and elevate the Poet by its Variety and 


Fruitfulneſs, or large Compaſs and Ex- 


tent: For we ought to make uſe of all 
poſſible Helps and Advantages, in fo long 


and difficult an Undertaking as that of an 
Epic Poem. Weread indeed in a Preface 
Mr. Boileau prefix'd to his Lutrin, that a 
Poet on the contrary ſhou'd chooſe a ſmall 


and trivial Subject, to have the better 


Opportunity to ſhew and diſplay his Ge- 
nius in the beantifying and adorning it. 


Mr. Boileau perhaps afterwards chang'd 
his Opinion, {ſince he ſuppreſs'd this Pre- 


face in all the following Editions of his 
Works; beſides, he only then apply'd this 
Maxim to his Latrin, which is but a Mock- 


Epic: But with Reference to a true Heroic 


Poem, 
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Poem, I ſhall judge ita great Preſumption 

and Folly to attempt to found it only 
upon ſo limited and barren a Fact, as 
that of the Anger of Achilles, which in 
the Manner Homer treats it don't furniſh 
ſufficieat Matter for a juſt or perfect Po- 
em. When J above approv'd of A/iſtotle's 


Opinion, that the War of Troy was too vaſt 


an Argument to become the Subject of an 
Epic Poem; I only meant it, ſuppoſing 
the Poet had begun the Hiſtory from its 
firſt Origin, and carried it on through all 
the Series and Succeſſion of FaQts, that at- 
tended it : For excepting this Caſe,the Sub- 
ject of the Attempt of the Greeks againſt 
Troy, and the Deſtruction of that City, 
contain nothing that exceeds the Subject 
and Scope of an Heroic Poem, Æueass Un- 
dertaking upon his abandoning Troy, and 

the whole War he afterwards carried on 
in ah, was a much vaſter Subject, which 
yet don't exceed in the Unity proper to an 
Epic Action; there is indeed this Diffe- 
rence between the Unity of Epzc and that 
of the Dramatic Action, that the Tragic or 
Dramatic being, included within the proper 
Boundsof Time and Place,together with all 
the other Probabilities and Proprieties of the 
Repreſentation, don't therefore allow any 
Multiplicity of Incidents; whereas, the 
Epic requiring no other Unity of Action, 
: beſides 
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beſides that of the Hero's final and princi- 
pal Deſign and Intention, it is proper he 
ſhould be conducted thereunto through a 
great Number of different, extraordinary, 


and ſurpriſing Adventures; not only the 


better to vary the Poem, but alſo thereby 
to furniſh uſeful and inſtructive Examples 


in all the various Circumſtances of humane 


Life: Tis true, that Homer's chooſing a 
particular Subject, ſhew'd in him, as was 


before obſerv?d, a ſingular and very va- 


luable Judgment for his Time, of the fun- 
damental Property of a Poem, w#z. Uni- 
ty of Action; but Homer carried his Idea 


too far, and the ſtreight and narrow 
Bounds and Limits he thereby confin'd 
himſelf to, has reduc'd the 7/zad to that 
Uniformity of Ideas and Events, and that 
frequent and tedious Tautology and Re- 
8 of ſame Words and Phraſes he has 

een ſo often and ſo juſtly reproach'd with. 
What is moſt ſurpriſing herein is, that Ho- 
mer didn't even adorn his Poem with thoſe 
Epiſodes which the general Argument he 
treated, viz. The War of Troy, naturally 


and obviouſly of it ſelf ſuggeſted. We 


ſhould have learn'd with Pleaſure from 


ſuch Epiſodes, properly placed and juſtly 


diſtributed, what was the Occaſion of 


this War, for what Reaſon all Greece was 
then aſſembled to revenge an Injury done 


to 
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to the ſingle Perſon of Menelaus, what 
auxiliary Forces ſupported the Trojans for 
nine Years together, againſt the Power of 
ſo many different and independent Princes 
and Nations. Whereas inſtead of all this, 


We have only a Word hereof, as twere 


accidentally dropt by the By in the 24 B. 


in the Judgment of Paris; which occaſions. 


M. D. to praiſe Homer for not mentioning. 


the Beginning of the Action 'till towards 
the Concluſion of his Poem, and ſo joining 
and connecting together the Cauſe with the 
Effect: The ſacking of Troy, and the 


Races of A*xcas, had yet a leſs Relation 


and Connection with his Settlement in 


Tah, than the Epiſodes above mention d 
with the true Subject of the ad; yet 
Virgil thought he might adorn his Poem 
with ſuch kind of Digreſſions: But they 


are not only wanting in Hamer, conſider'd as 


agreeable and entertaining, but ev'n alſo as 
neceſſary Illuſtrations; for not to mention 
here other Particulars, we muſt read ſo far 


as the x57h B. of the Iliad, before we learn 


the Reaſon, why Achilles, being of the Cha- 
racter he is there repreſented, had not, du- 
ring the firſt nine Years of the Siege, ever 
yet attack d or engag'd Hector. Further, 
Agamemnon in the 7th B. to prevent Meue- 
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laus fighting with Hector, tells him that 


Achilles himſelf had often avoided enga- 
ging him; whereupon Madam D. f re- 
marks, That the Fact was falſe ; but that 
Agamemnon ſaid it the better to aiſſwade 
Menelaus, and to ſhew him that he might 
without any juſt Reproach or Scandal avoid 
engaging ſo formidable an Enemy; and thus 
Achilles, the Heroe of the Poem, has his 
Character tarniſh'd, and is repreſented 
as an officious Lyar, in order only to de- 
ceive and impoſe upon the Reader; for 
this Falſhood coudn't diſſwade Menelaus, 


who knew as well as Agamemnon what had 


happen'd ; for 'tis not till near the End 
of the 15h B. that we learn from He- 
Hor himſelf that the old Men of Troy 
wou'd never ſuffer him during all that 
time to come without their Walls, for 


fear of Achilles, Yet it muſt be confeſs d 


that the Iliad abounds with -Epiſodes, 
but there are none thar have the leaſt Re- 
lation to, or Connection with, the War 
of Troy: For what has the long Story of 
Bellerophon, related by Glaucus in B. 6. 
that of Meleager, related by Phenixin B. 9. 
that of Hercules and Euriſtes, narrated by 

 Agamemnon in B. 19, to do with this War? 
There are none of thoſe Relations which 
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ev'n M. D. herſelf don't think want an 
Apology, but which ſhe always at laſt 
changes into a Paneg rich; that commonly 
conſiſts in ſaying what ſhe does on occaſion 
of the Story of Bellerophon, + that Homer 
hereby found means of varying and adorn- 
ing his Poem with Fables, Sentences and 
Genealogies; as if Homer did not hereby 
incurr Horace's Cenfure, as to ſuch Orna- 
ments when out of their proper Place, 
verum nom erat his locus; eſpecially when 
his Subject ſo naturally of it ſelf ſuggeſted 
others which were much better and more 
proper, and the Reader expected them. IF 
it ſuſſic d to introduce a Fable or Story in the 
Body of a Poem, aud interweave it in ſach 


a ſort as to make u jaſt Epiſode, that it ſhould 


be made in the Preſence of the Heroe 'by any 


Perſon therein concern d, there needed then no 
Rule at all to connect Epiſodes, ſays F. Boſſa *, 
thinking he herein inveighd only againſt 
Statius, but indeed what he ſays is much 
more, and concludes much ſtronger againſt 
Homer, ſince moſt of his Fables or Narra- 
tions are made by Perſons, and to Perſons 
who have no Concern therein; ſuch as 
the Hiſtory of Nzobe, related by Achilles 
to "git in the 29:b B. f, and ſeveral 
others. | | 


r 
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But the Narrative Epiſodes are nothing 
10-compariſon of the Active ones, if I may 
ſo term them. I call ſuch for Example in 
the Eusids, the Stay of Æueas with Dido, 
and his Deſcent into Hell; theſe Epiſodes 
are the principal Ornaments and Beauties 


of Epic Poetry, and every body is ſenſihle 


how much the firſt Books of the Eneids, 
where Virgil has plac'd his, are ſuperior 
to the fix laſt, where the Poet confines 


himſelf more to his Subject, aud the Exeids 


therefore ſo much nearer reſemble the 
Liad: There is perhaps no Epic Poem 
whatever, ſo barren and defiicurte of Epi- 


ſodes as it; for without here-troubli ng the 


Reader with thoſe abftrat Definitions 
which F. Boſſu has given of this Term, to 
make it the better agree to the Doctrine 
of Ariſtotle, I mean by Epiſodes, agreeable 
to the common Notion, all thoſe Iacidents 
that to divert and enliven the Reader's At- 
tention, dra aſide the Poet from the direct 


Thread and Series of his Narration, yet 
ſo, that thoſe Incidents ſhall ſtill have ſome 


Reference and Connection with the prin- 
_ cipal Action, either as Preparations, or 
eans, or as ſome Obſtacle and Impedi- 


ment in the way neceſſaryto be overcome. 


But in the Iiad, Achilies's Anger, as was be- 
fore obſerv'd, is ſtill only related in the 


Hiſtorical Order from the Beginning tothe 
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End, without any Digreſſion or Interrupti- 
on whatever. Homer has even further con- 
fin'd himſelf to the Unity of Place, which 
they alſo wou'd have made a Law for E- 
- Poetry, if the Odyſſeis and Æneids hadn't 
happily prevented it: And this Unity of 
Place is ſo exactly obſerv'd in the Iliaa, that 
nor only the two Armies continue always 
in the ſame Place, which might indeed have 
Hhappen'd, but that none, ev'n of the Per- 
ſons, ever remove to any conſiderable Di- 
ſtance either from the Camp or the City; 
tho? nothing ſo uſual or neceſſary for obvi- 
ous and innumerable Reaſons in a War of 
any Length and Continuance. We read 
in the Second Book of Diodorus Sic. that 
Priam demanded Aſſiſtance of the King of 
Aſſjria, who ſent him Memnon with a con- 
ſiderable Reinforcement: Some think this 
Memnon came from among the Ethiopians, 
who were a Nation contiguous to the E- 
pyptians, where we are told Homer had alſo 
been: The Deputation made by the Tro- 
jaus, or rather by the Greeks, to obtain this 
Aſſiſtance might have afforded him a pro- 
per Opportunity to have given us a De- 
{cription of thoſe ſtatelyand pompous Build- 
ings, immenſe and ſtupendous Works of 
the Kings of 4ſſria and Egypt, which were 
extant long betore Homer's Time, and pre- 
ceded the Trojan War it ſelf ; He * | 
5 8 * then 
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then have call'd that Wall which ſerv'd as 
a- Rampart and Defence to the Town, 
which did not exceed, according to M. 


D's own Remarks, the Height of a Man, 
a Side of which Sarpedon throws down 


with his Hand, B. 12th, * a Work that 
ſurpriꝛ d the Gods themſelves, + and whoſe 


Glory and Fame reach'd ail Places which the 
San illuminated 1. And inſtead of imploy- 
ing Japiter, Neptune and Apollo againſt a 
Wall built upon 2 Foundation of Sand on- 
ly,“ and overthrowing the Work of a 
Day -ff with the Trident, a Deluge and 
the rapid Courſe of Rivers f: He ſhou'd 
have known that the great and pompous 
Manner with which a Writer expreſſes 
any ſmall or trivial Subject, ſerves only to 
render the Writer as trifling and contemp- 
tible as the Subject he treats. EE 

T aſſo knew much better how to improve 
and adorn his Subject, and it is impoſſible 
to draw thence Epiſades either better vari- 


ed, or more elegant, or more extenſive and 


ſurpriſing than he has done. The Attempt - 
of the two Knights who went to find Rz- 
aaldo, brings the Reader within the View 
of the New World ; there's a Geography 
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not collected as in a Book or Table, by a 
tedious Enumeration that burthens and 
ſatigues the Memory, but elegantly plac'd 
and diſpos d as in a Map, according to the 
Courſe and Rout of the Voyagers; which 
extremely helps and aſſiſts, as well as 
_ Pleaſes and delights the Imagination. 
What a wiſe Choice and Enumeration of 
the Origin, Cuſtoms and Manners of the 
ſeveral Nations, whoſe Coaſts they diſ- 
cover; What a ſeaſonable and happy Pro- 

pheſy and Prediction of the ſudden Dif- _ 

covery of America, occurs there? Which of 

the two, Homer or Taſſo, has better ob- 

ſervd the Doctrine of Ariſtotie? Who 

tells us , That à Poet in an Epick Poem, 

which is 4 Narration, may eaſily repreſent at 

the ſame time ſeveral Things that are perſormꝰ d 

in the ſame time in different Places, and which 

belong ing all to bis Subjoct, gives his Poem 

8 Reach and Extent that Tragedy is not capa- 

ble f! Which is Jo confiderable an Advan- 

tage, that by this means the Poet infuſes Great- 

neſs and Majeſty into his Verſes, leads his Rea- 

der thorough an admirable Variety of different 

and extraordinary Adventures, and ſo varies 

and aiver fifies his Work by a great Number of 

different * Epiſodes ; which can't be done in 


Tragedy : Which of the two Poets was mot 
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| ſenſible of the Truth of the Reflection, 


Mr. D. adds to Ariſtotles Text, when he 
ſays +, that the Narration gives a Poet the 


Means of ador ning his Poem with a Number 


of different Epiſodes; for having the whole 


orld for his Theatre, he may make as many 


Epiſodes as be pleaſes, and vary and adiverfify 


them too in ſuch a Manner as that none ſhall 
reſemble one another. Mr. D. ſome Lines 
lower adds, Thar if our Theaters were 


filPd with as nice, and diſcerning an 
Audience, as the Atheniay was, we 
ſhou'd ſoon be ſenſihly ſhock'd with the 
little Variety, and the great Reſemblance 
and Uniformity which runs thorough the 
Epiſodes of moſt of our modern Tragedies, 


This Cenſure is only goperal, Fi 'there- 
o much the more 


fore inſignificant : An 
as that all our good Tragedies never have 
any Epiſodes in the Senſe this Term is ge- 
nerally underſtood in. But what's certain 


is, that if the Arhenians had been as nice 


and delicate as we in Epic Poetry, _ 
1 


uoui d ſoon ha ve been ſenſibly ſhock?d wit 


the tedious Tautology and Repetition, 
which the total Want of Epiſodes has oc- 


cafion'd in almoſt every Book of the Iliad. 


We may add, that without having Re- 


courſe to any Epiſodes drawn from inferi- 
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our Pei ſons and Characters, the principal 
Subject of the Iliad, obviouſly and natu- 
rally of it ſelf ſuggeſted a Poem, in which 
the Actions of the Heroe ſhou'd have been 
perform'd and tranſacted in different Pla- 
ces: For in order to this, we needed only 
ſuppoſe that the Anger of Achilles en- 
gag'd him to diſplay his Courage ſome- 
where elfe. Tis ſaid in B. 24th, * 
That Achilles call'd to mind all the La- 
4 bours he had undergone with Patroclus, 
« all the Fatigues he had ſuffer d, all the 
Battles they had fought together, the 
« Seas they had paſs'd over amidſt an In- 
« finity of Dangers. Whence comes it 
then that we don't find any the leaſt men- 
tion or Enumeration of them in a Poem of 
which he's the Heroe? Why did not Ho, 
mer introduce them as Epiſodes in the Bo- 
dy of his Poem? The Reader wou'd then 
have follow'd Achilles with Pleaſure in his 
Conqueſts and Voyages. In this Scheme 
the Subject of the Iliad quite changes its 
Form and Appearance; and of very nar- 
row and limited, it becomes noble and 


great, as well from the Variety of Places 


and Events therein deſcrib'd, as from the 
Number of Moral, Military, and Politi- 
cal Inſtructions it wou'd then have natural. 
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ly afforded and ſuggeſted. What Cuſtoms \ 
and Manners, what wiſe Laws and Orders, 

might not a learn'd Poet on this Occaſion 
have related, who not only had tranſmit- 
ted to Poſterity the Wonders and great 
Actions of his own Nation; but who had 
alſo inform'd his Fellow - Citizens and 
Subjects in thoſe of other foreign Coun- 
tries and Nations? Achilles then ſhou'd 
have return d to Troy by a Reconciliation, 
or ſome other Motive eaſy to be ima- 

. gin d, and at laſt concluded the Decrees of 
; Fate by the Death of Hector, which his 

ſole Abſence had retarded. I was willing 
to take this Opportunity to coavince the | 
Reader that a rational or philoſophical = 
Criticiſm, apply*d to Poetry, is fo far from = 
depriving it of any of its true and genuine 
Charms that naturally belong to it, or di- 
miniſhing any of its real Beauties and Ex- 
cellencies, as ſome have imagin d; that on 
the contrary, it is a Philoſopher here 
who reproaches Homer - for having too 
far cankin'd and limited, and thereby 
ſpoil'd and corrupted his Subject ; and 
not having ſufficiently adorn'd it with 

all thoſe Ornaments it was eaſily and 
naturally capable and ſuſceptible of ; be- 

cauſe true Philoſophy recallingevery Work 
to its proper and natural Principles, inde- 
pendently of the Opinions and AIR, 
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of Men, perceives that Homer, who has 
hitherto paſs'd for the greateſt and rich- 
eſt poetical Genius the World has ever 
yet produc'd, is indeed only ſuch in emp- 
ty Tautologies and vain Repetitions. 
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| That the Subject of. the IL1Aap 7s without 
we e e eee | 


1 VOR not obſerving the Plan and 
| | Scheme above propoſed,” Homer is 
_ guilty of a fundamental Errour in the 
very Choice of his Subject, and which 
js alſo contrary to all the Rules the An- 
tients have delivered us, viz. That as 
to its principal Part, and all that is 
expreſſed in the Poet's Propoſition, tis 
[ I wholly without Action. The Poet begins 
| thus, Goddeſs, ſing the Anger of Achil- 
« Jes, the Son of Peleas ; That pernicious 
Anger, which occafion'd the Greciaus ſo 
« many Calamities and Miſeries. Tis 
certain that the Anger of Achilles wasn't 
pernicious or of any fatal Conſequence to 
the Greeks, bur whullt it engag'd and de- 
tain'd him in a State of Inactivity; ſince 
on the contrary it became advantageous 
to them as ſoon as it drew him out 
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of this State, to engage Hedor; tis 

certain then, the Poet only propoſing 

his Anger, which was pernicious" to the 

Greeks, chuſes for his principal Subject, 

the Heroe's State of Inactivity and Tndo- 

lence; and that therefore the AQions of 

Achilles, related in the three or four laſt 
Books of the Iliad, not entring at leaſt ac- 
cording to the Terms of the Propoſition * 

| into the Subject of the Poem, can only 

5 phaaſs for its Cataſtrophe and Concluſion. 

. Some have cenſur'd Homer for chuling a 

Paſſion for the Subject of his Poem, a Fal- 

ſion Tach as Anger: Since the Subject of 

an Epic Poem ought ſtill to be an Aion, 

ſay they. Tis the Authority of Ariſtorle 

which produc this Criticiſm, becauſe this 

Author ſays, * that the Epic Poem and 

Tragedy agree in this, that bath are an 

Imitation of Actions. Mr. P. in his Notes 

upon the Second Chapter of his Art of Po- 

ery, + commends 4r:ftotle for having laid 

it down as a certain and inconteſtable Prin- 

ciple, chat Actions only can be imitated, 

"Tis true that Mr. D. himſelf elfewhere 

contradicts this his inconteſtable Principle, 

hen he ſays that Comedy is rather an 

Imitation of Manners than Actions; and 

indeed to ſay that Manners or Faſſions 


' # Artof Poetry, ch. 5. aft. 4. f P. 17. * p. 92. 
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can't be equally. imitated by Poets as A- 
Qions, is one of thoſe Metaphyſical Sub- 
tleties and Abſtractions with which 4x7. 
ſtotle abounds, and that only ſerves to 
ſpread and diffuſe Inconſiſtency and 
Obſcurity over all his Precepts and 


Rules, and which contributes nothing 


at all to the forming a Poet's Judgment 
or Taſte: Yet, Madam D. being perſwaded 
from ſufficient Reaſons, as ſhe thought, 
that the Subject of an Epic. Poem ſhou d 
principally conſiſt in Action, how do you 
ſuppoſe ſhe anſwers the Objection of _ 
Homer's chuſing only a Paſſion for the Sub- 

zett of his? You might expect perhaps ſhe. 
ſhould ſay that this Paſſion don't always 


continue unactive, and that on the contra 


ry, it becomes very brisk and vigorous 
towards the Concluſion of the Poem, 
where it makes Achilles obtain the 
Victory over Hector, whom he kills, and 
over the Trojaus, whom he at laſt obliges 
to ſhut themſelves up within the Walls 
of their Town : But Madam D. makes no 
ſuch Anſwer; but ſays that it is eaſy to 
obviate this Criticiſm and Cenſure, which 
thoſe that make ſhou'd only be 4ſham d of : 
Homer, ſays ſhe + don't only fing the Anger, 
but the pernicious and fatal Anger, that oc- 
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rafrowd 4 thouſand Mz; sfortunes and Miſeries 


to the Greeks. So wiſe an Anſwer don't 


prevent our obſerving here, that the 


Anger of Achilles wasn't pernicious, nor 
didn't oecaſion ſo many Misfortunes to the 


Greeks; but only becauſe it was a Paſſion, 


which producing in this Poem a contrary 
Effect, to what it does almoſt every where 
elſe, determin'd the Heroe to a State of 
Inactivity; whereas, tho? it were its Na- 
turę on all other Occaſions to be indolent 
or unactive, it were neceſſary to anſwer the 
Notion and Character of an Epic Poem, 
that it ſhou'd here produce Action in its 
Heroe. But however this is, without ha- 
ving Recourſe to Ariſtotle, the moſt obvi- 
ous Dictates of common Senſe ſhew, that 
I ſhou'dn't chuſe for the Subject of ſucha 
Poem, nor even for any of its principal 
Incidents, a Fact or Event, that ſuppreſſes 
or prevents all Action in the Heroe ; be- 
cauſe it muſt then be thoſe who a& in his 
Abſence, and not he, who in this Caſe be- 
come the true Heroes of the Poem; and he 
wou'dn't be the Author of what is ated 
therein, but only the Occaſion; nor could 
he naturally appear bur oniy in the Firſt 
and Laſt Books. F. Rapin thereforecen- 
fures Homer unjuſtly, for ſo long forget- 
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ting his Heroe, ſince the Poem is ſo fram'd 
and contriv d, or at leaſt propos d, that the 
Oblivion of his Heroe is indeed its prin- 
cipal Subject. But we ſhall further exa- 
mine, in a few Words, the Faults of the 
Propoſition of the 1iad in the following 
Chapter; and they will ſufficiently ſatisfy 
and convince us of the Errours commit- 
"= in the Choice of the Subject it 


ſr - . by 
r 4 - F - 9 — 2 , 
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That | the Propoſition of the II IAD das 
A nuſwer the Deſign of the Poet. 


B! T omitting the further Diſcuſſion 


R 9— Subject of 
t liad, at preſent, the 's Propolt- 
tion labours under three conſiderable 
Faults. Let us firſt repeat it entire 
in his own Words. Goddeſs, ſing 

< the Anger of Achilles, the Son of Pelops, - 

* that pernicious Aer which brought ſo 

| * many Miſeries and Calamities upon the 
- _ ©« Greeks, and threw down headlong into 
«& the dark Regions of Pluto, the gene- 

4  rous Souls of fo many Heroes, and de- 


2 
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« liver d their Bodies a Prey to the 
„ and. Vultures, after the fatal Day that 
& a Contention happen d between the 
Son of Atrens and the divine Achilles. 
The firſt Fault in this Propoſition is, 
that it preſents the Mind with a Senſe 
quite contrary to what the Poet in- 
tends. I appeal here to all thoſe who re- 
member the firſt Impreſſion it made upon 
them before they knew the Subject of the 
Iiad, and ask, if they wan't thereby at 
firſt inclin d to think, that in this Poem 
. ttwas Achilles was toattack the Greeks, and 
deſtroy the greateſt Part of them? And 
this Miſtake is apt ta continue ev'n for a 
long time, by the Relation the Poet after - 
wards. gives of the Difference and Quar- 
rel between Agamemnon and Achilles; nor 
can any Perſon well help thinking, till he 
comes ſo far as the middle of the 1½ Book, 
but that a bloody War muſt .neceffarity 
enſue between the two-Greek-Princes: Anil 
indeed who could ever imagine that An- 
mY ger, which is ſo lively and furious a 
Paſſion, ſhou'd only terminate in a Man of 
Achilles s Temper, and Which appears 
immediately in his firſt Diſcourſes too, in 
only confining him to his Feat in a State 
of Repoſe and Indolence? 
The ſecond Errour in the Propoſition 
is, that ir only expreſſes a Part, and not 
LY. the 


©. 
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the whole of the Subject. The Ii, ac- 
cording to F. Boſſa*, conſiſts of two Parts, 
viz. F the Anger of Achilles againſt 42 
memnon, and the Anger of the ſame Achil. 
les againſt Hector. And I am perſwaded 
that the Admirers of Homer look upon 
the Actions of Achilles, after his Reconci- 
liation with Agamemnon, as the molt eſſen- 
tial Part of the 172d; Tm ſure tis at leaſt 
the moſt ſhining and beautiful Part there- 
of: Homer therefore mentioning only 
in his Propoſition, which yet is long e- 
nough, the Anger which was pernicious to 
the Greels, or the Anger of Achilles againſt 
- Agamemnon, mentions only the firſt and 
leaſt conſiderable of the two Parts of the 
Tliad, Therefore F. Boſſa, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his implicite Admiration of 
our Poet, was yet ſenſible of this Fault, 
owns, f that if Homer deſign d to expreſs 
both Parts of his Poem in this Propoſition, 
his Deſign was to do it very obſcurely. 
Virgil, whoſe nueids alſo conſiſted of two 
Parts, viz. the Voyage from Troy into Italy, 
and the Wars of Italy, yet expreſſes thoſe 
two Parts, in the firſt Lines or Propoſiti- 
on of his Poem, with a Clearneſs and 
Exactneſs which F. Boſſa juſtly praiſes. 
him for in the ſame Chapter. F 
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| Laſtly, the third and chief Fault of the | 
Propdſition is, that it don't expreſs the 


principal Scope and Deſign of the Poem : 
Which was neither Achiltes's Paſſion and 
Anger againſt Agamemnon, nor yet that 
"againſt Hector; but Hector's Death, or the 
Deliverance of the Greeks: This was in- 


deed the true Epick Action, and the prin- 
cipal Subject, or ultimate Deſign and Oh- 


2 of the whole, which the Poet ſhou'd 
have therefore propbſed in the cleareſt and 

fulleſt Terms; after which he might 
have mention'd the two Angers as two In- 
_ exdents, or two principal Means, by which 


his Heroe attain'd this his laſt great End 
and Deſign. Hereby Homer had avoided 
the Reproach has been made him of chu- 
fing a Paſſion, inſtead of an Action, for 


the Subject of his Poem; ſince he wou'd 


then only have introduc'd this Paſſion as 


an Incident, and in the ſecond Place; but 
eſpecially he had hereby remov'd from his 
Poem all Shew and Appearance of a vici- 
ous Multiplicity of Action. For it is cer- 
tain that there is in the Iliad a double Paſſi- 


on or Anger of Achilles, very diſtinct and 
different the one from the other, by their 


Object, their Cauſe, and their Effects; the 
Poet therefore only including in his Propo- 

fition the Anger againſt Agamemnon, occa- 
ſion'd by his Injuſtice, and which was per- 
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nicious to the Greeks; and Madam D. af- 
firming, that this Anger, confider'd as per- 
> nicious, is the true Action of the Poem; 
the Reader afterwards: finding the Anger 
againſt Hector, occaſion'd by the Death of 
Patroclus, and which prov d in the Event 
ſo happy to the Greeks, muſt naturally 
thereupon judge that there are two Actions 
in the ad; And he certainly thereinjudges 
right, if the firſt Anger is the Action of 
the Poem: But if the two Angers are ei- 
ther of them only Incidents, or Means to 
bring the Heroe to his final and ee 
Action, as indeed, in themſelves, they a 
nothing elſe; then the [ad includes no 
vicious Multiplicity of Action; and the 
[i Fault is only in the Poet's Propoſition, 
1 — which preſents what is only a Mean as the 
= End, and which don't at all prepare the 
= Reader either for the other Mean, which. is 
Ir the moſt eſſential and important of the 
= two; nor yet for what: is the ultimate and 
= principal Deſign and End of the whole. 
= I think therefore, F. Boſſu, who in Chap. 3. 
Ii B. 3. enumerates the ſeveral Faults may 
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3 be committed in the Propoſition of a Po- 
ll . inſtead of cenſuring Statius, wh 

1 em, inſtead of cenſuring Statiut, whom 
| | none ever propos d for x Model, ought ra- 


1 ther, in order to prevent the Danger and 

it Contagion of the Example, to have inſtanc d | 

= ji. | in Homers, as the moſt faulty and vicious | 
of any yet known, CH AP. | 


o 
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W 710 the Sabjeft of an Epic Poem in e. 
Fial ought tobe. 


X7.E have now PTR” the Principal | 
MY Objections may be made againſt 
"the Subjeft of the Iliad, whatever Syſtem 

of Poetry we admit or adopt: Ii preſume, 
; before Efiniſhthis Head, to venture a new 

. Rule, which 1 think. of moment to ſet an 
Epic Poem in is true Light, and give it 

its juſt and diſtinguiſhing Character; vis. 

wk hat it ought in my Opinion, ſtill to pro- 

dſe the perfect Execution of a Peſign 

form d by the Heroe ſrom the Beginning 

of the Poem; and in which he ſucceeds, 
notwichſtanding all Impediments and Ob- 
ſtacles whatever, whether they be thoſe 

of the terrible, or agreeable Sort and | 
Hind that occur; and tis only te ofgl — 

d compleat Execution of this Deſign I 
call the Epic Action. A Rule in Poetry is 
capable of no other Proof but from one of 
on theſe two Topicks, v1. either from its 
m Aptneſs and Congruity to promote the 
a- | chief End and Def gu of the Poem, or 
ad from former Examples and Precedents. 

- Now tis apparent, firſt, that the Condi- 
us tions here requir'd, include whatever can 
P- 8 | D 2 con- 
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contribute to the Beauty or Perfection of 
an Epic Poem: The Action muſt be great; 
for a Heroe wou'd never. expoſe himſelf to 
a vaſt Number of Labours and Dangers, 
upon a mean or low Deſign: It muſt alſo 
have a proper Length and Duration; for 
the Mind can't be carried thorough vari- 
dus and conſiderable Epiſodes, and many 
ſurpriſing and extraord mary Adventures, 
nor have great Revolutions and Succeſſes 
preſented to it, hut in the Suppoſition of a 
reaſonable Length and Period of Time al- 
0 8 low'd it. Laſtly, the principal Scope and 
Jil - Deſign which is propos'd to the Reader 
1 5 in the Beginning of the Poem, without 
1 | his know ing how the Heroe ſhall attain it, 
1 both awakesand excites his Curioſity, and 
fl! * _  ſuſtainsand preſerves it vigorous and live- 
| ly all along. Secondly, the Example of 
j | all the famous Poems, excepting the 1/:ad, 
alſo prove and confirm this Rule for Epic 
Action. Even in the Oayſſeis, we there 
| find Vhſſes returning to his own Country; 
= in the Continuation of the Oayſſey, by the 
| ll Biſhop of Cambray, Telemachas wou'd find 
| 


out and diſcover his Father; in the Ænue- 
ids, Aneas wou'd tranſplant the Empire of 

| Troy into Italy; in Taſſos Fernſalem deli- 
| | = .ver'd, Godfrey wou'd deliver that Town 
Il from the Hands of the Infidels : The two 
i _ firſt-Defigns are more moral; the * has 
* 5 1 ſome- 
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is what chiefly engages the Reader's Atten- 
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upon HoME r's Iliad. 3) 


ſomething in it that appears more ſhining 


and glorious, or more dazling and pomp- 


ous; and the fourth unites both thoſe Ad- g 


vantages together ; but the Deſign of each 


of thoſe Heroes is declar d from the Begin» 
ing of the Poem, and all of them ſucceed . 
at laſt ie principal Attempt and 
; Deſign, in pight of all Obſtacles, whe» :; 
ther of the terrible or agreeable Sort 
that occur'd, whether to fright and 
deter, or ſeduce and allure them from it. 
If we examine the Iliad by this Rule, we 


ſhall find that the Poem begins without 


Achilles ſo much as knowing what he 
will do, for the future; and not only he 
don't ſo much as dream of his Quarrel with 


Agamemnon, hut even after this Rupture 


happens, he foreſces nothing of his Recon». 
ciliation, nor either hopes or expects that 


the Death of Hector will be its Effect: 
Chance and Fortune alone decide every 
thing done in the 1iad, and the Propoſiti- 


on diſcovers neither the End which the 


Heroe or the Poet propoſe to themſelves 
therein. We ſee by this Rule, I am far 
from thinking the entire Life of a Heroe 
a proper Argument for an Epic Poem; for 
ſuch a Subject ſuppoſing no particular de- 
termin'd End or Peſign in the Heroe, his 
Actions can't have that Connection which 
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tion, makes him proceed with Pleaſure, 
and go on, as it were, ſtill in a Breath, 
without Intermiſſion or Relaxation of 
Mind, till he comes to the Concluſion. 
We dont pretend hereby to prevent or 
confine Poets from Writing upon what 
Subjects they pleaſe, no more than it was 
thought wrong in Ovid to write the Me- 
tamor phoſes; but in neglecting or depart- 
ing from this Rule, they muſt write 
ſomething of a very different Nature and 
Kind from an Epic Poem; and all the 
Wit they are otherwiſe Maſters of, or 
Whatever other Talents they poſſeſs, can 
ſcarce ever make amends for the Loſs of 
fthoſe Advantages the Tranſgreſſion and 
+ Violation of it, will ever neceſſarily be 
attended with. n 
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by Reaſon of two oppoſite Views and De. 
fans, upon. which the Poet bas form'd 
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=] H ERE are 1 wha 
in, the Courſe of a long 
Work, have let flip incon- 
Gent and contradictory 
Propoſitions: There have 

* alſo been Poets and Phi- 
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loſophers, who have not connected with 
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the ſame Felicity and Succeſs, all the ſe- 
veral Parts of their Fables and Syſtems, 
and who are forc'd to uſe much Wit and 
Art to cover and conceal their weak and 
blind Parts: But Homer is perhaps the 
only Writer, who, void of all we call 
Skill and Addreſs, has founded the whole 
Scheme and Plan of his Work ay 14 
contrary Views and Deſigns, directly op- 
polite and inconſiſtent one with the o- 


ther; bath which he yet purfues. with 


equal Care and Exactneſs. In the firſt 
of thoſe Views Homer declares he intends 
to compoſe a Poem for the Glory of his 
Nation; and to do Honour to the Greeks 
in general *, by comparing the Silence . 
of their March, with the confus'd Noiſe 
of the Barbarians; their Vigilance, Skill 
and Art in intrenching themſelves, + 
with the Imprudence of the Trojans, wha 
leave their "Camp open and unguarded, 
without either Intrenchments, or any to 
watch and defend it; ** the Order of 
the Greek Battalions, ++ with the irre- 
ular . Diſcipline of the Trojan Army, 
B. 2. p. 531. And all this wiſe Care 
and Conduct, and warlike Preparati- 


8 - 


PB. 1. p. 383. + B. 2. p.476. “ B. 2. p. 496. 
11 B. 4. p. 119, and B. 11. p. 166. f YM 
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and notwithſtanding the general Appea · 
rance of Things in the Poem, the 
Greeks, even in the Abſence of Achilles, 
ſhall till heat and get the better of the 
Trojans, With reference to Hector, there 
ſhan't be one Greek Captain of any Note, 
but ſhall have the Honour to make him 
fly before him, or roll him in the Duſt; 
He ſhall indeed kill Patroęlus, Achilles 
Friend; but the Glory of this Action 
ſhall be eclips'd by two violent Blows. 
Patroclus had before receiv'd, one from 
Apollo, and the other from a Trojan, who 
in a baſe and cowardly Manner had at- 
tack'd him behind, and ſcarce left any 
thing for Hector to do. Yet he, an- 
mated by this poor Action, and aſſiſted 
and encouraged by Jupiter himſelf, who 
puſhes him on with his own Hand, 
and wou'd adorn and crown him with 
Heroick Glory, ſhall have the Air and 
Appearance of a Perſon that carries all 
before him; but who indeed ſucceeds in 
nothing: lf he would carry off the Bo- 
dy of Patroclus, the Greeks ſhall defend | | 
= e and keep it in ſpight of | | 
him. If in the Heat and Ardour of his | 
Courage, to accompliſh a Threatning, 
which was interwoven throughout the Bo- 
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dy of the Poem, vis. that he wou'd 


burn . their f Fleet, ; he attempts 4 ſingle 1 
veſſel ; it ſball be one without 4 Command. 


er, that he mahnt give Occaſſon of Reproach 


and Shame to any of the Generals who. re- 
main alive, to ſee their. Ship burnt by this 
Trajan; according to the Remark. of 


Madam D. 


In Homer's ſecond View, he muſt have 
intended to compoſe a Poem, in which 
he ſhould give his Heroe all the Glory 
of the Trojan War. His Courage alone, 
tho? void of all Prudence, or any other 
Vertue, ſhall be the ſole Support of a very 
numerous Army, tho under the Govern- 
ment and Conduct of Commanders and 
Heroes, many of whom had joyn'd the 
deepeſt Wiſdom and Experience, to the 
higheſt Courage and Valour: As ſoon as 
he abſents bimſelf, and retires, this Army, 
and theſe Heroes, ſhall be oblig'd to fly 


before the Trojaus, and entrench them- 


ſelves; and he forc'd even in their 


- very Entrenchments: As ſoon as he ap- 


rs, or his Voice only is heard, + 
theſe (elſe ſo formidable) 7rojans ſhall 
be put to Flight and Re; and 
the Greek Heroes, with all their vaſt and 
numerous Army, thus ſupported and de- 
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liverd by Achilles alone, ſhall ſurround 
and crown him with Glory and Honour; 
though he had told and declar'd to them, 
that it was not for any Efteem or Aﬀe-- 
Qion he bore to them, he did them this 
Piece of Service. In a Word, accord- 
ing to Homer's firſt Scheme, the Greeks, 
even in the Abſence of Achilles, are al- 
ways ſuperiour to the Trojans; and get 
the better of them on all Occaſions: 
And in the ſecond, the Greeks can do 
nothing without Achilles; and he alone 
ſaves them from the laſt Extremity to 
which the Trojans had reduc d them in 
his Abſen ce. Fe ne 

As of two contradiQory Propoſitions, 
one is true and the other falſe; ſo of 
the two Views and Deſigus of Homer, 
one is reaſonable and the other abſurd. 
The reaſonable one is that of his having 
render*d the Greeks ſuperior to the Tro- 
Jans: With Reſpect to civil and politi- 
cal Decorum, Homer was à Greek him- 
ſelf, and ſhou'd therefore intereſt him- 
ſelf in the Glory of his Country: And 
accordingly he thus intereſts himſelf, as 
Madam D. obſerves more than once: Ho. 
mer, ſays ſhe, * wou d do Honour to Greece, 
by the Enumeration of its Forces and Troops ; 
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i an Enumeration which had cer tainly 5 
redounded to its Shame and Reproach if 
they bad been conquer d: We muſt al 
ſerve, ſays ſhe again, that the Poet never 
males the Greeks guilty of ſuch mean and 
cowardly Actions as he makes the Trojans. 
Homer, ſays ſhe laſtly , ſpeaking of the 
Captains whom Hector kill d, only mentions - 

them, and paſſes them ſlightly over, that he 
man t ſtay or detain the Mind of his Rea- 
der with the Actions of that Trojan, and 
the more to leſſen and diminiſh the Shame 
and Loſs of the Greeks; but he acts in a 
very different Mauner in ſpeaking of Aga- © 
memnon, and his Actions and Exploits, 
And if we conſider Things in them- 
ſelves, it is againſt all Probability that 
ſuch an Army as that of the Greeks, 
though we ſhou'd fer aſide Achilles with 
all his Soldiers, ſhould not be able to re- 
fiſt the few Troops that defended Troy. 
To compute the Number of Veſlels men- 
tion'd in the Enumeration, B. 2. we 
ſhall find One Thouſand One Hundred 
Eighty - Six; Achilles had only fifty a- 
mong them, which make no great Di- 
minution, if we ſhow'd ſuppoſe he had 
ſeparated his from the other. The Po- 
et has not thought fit to give us the 
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Number of the Men that belong'd to 
each Veſſel, excepting the Veſſels of the 
' Beotians and thoſe of Philoctetes, which 
were commanded in his Abſence by Me- 
don: The firſt carried each of them One 
Hundred and Twenty Men; and the ſe- 
cond each of em Fifty. By an eaſy Cal- 
culation we ſhall find that the mean Num- 
ber between thoſe two, gives an Army 


of about One Hundred Thoufand Men. 
Tizʒ true that the Siege had laſted now ten 


Tears, and that there had been a Plague 
and Peſtilence among them; but not- 
withſtanding all this, Iris, the Meſſen- 
ger of the Gods, ſpeaking of the Greet 
Army, as it ſtood in the tenth Year of 
the Siege, after the Plague had ceas'd, 
and excluding Achilles's Soldiers, tells 
Priam, 1 have ſeen many Battles, 
< but never ſaw ſuch a vaſt Multitude 
« of People aſſembled: The Greeks as 
„ numerous as the Leaves of the Trees, 
or the Sand upon the Sea Shore, 
“come to attack you under your Walls, 
The Poet ſtill gives us the fame Idea 
throughout, whenever he has Occaſion 
to mention them © . 
With reference to the Trojans, Aga. 
memnon f acquaints us, that they didn't 
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make the tenth Part of the Number of 


the Greeks; but, adds he, they have 


auxiliary Troops ſent. them by ſeveral 
Cities for their Aſſiſtance. The Enu- 
meration that Hamer makes at the End 
of B. 2. is nothing in Compariſon of 
the Greeks, which preceeded: But heſides, 
the Greeks being Maſters of the Country 
all about Tr, and He&or. himſelf. not 
daring to come out, for the Fear he had 
of Achilles ; the Allies of the 7; roj auc, 
Infantry as well as Cavalry, as is ex- 
_prelly affirm'd, B. 5. together with 
all that belong'd to them, were ſhut up 
in a Town, which B. 22. f Achilles 
and Hetior running a- foot with their 
utmoſt Celerity, make the Circuit of 
three Times ſucceſſively. With Re- 
ference to this Suppoſition, and ſome 
other Inſtances might be brought from 
Homer, who alone ſhou'd be pro- 
duc'd for the Juſtification of his own 
Facts; we can never carry the Num- 
ber of the Trojan Army. above that of 
Ten Thouſand Men: And without li- 
miting it to this Number, tis enough 
for our Purpoſe, that Homer tells the 
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Greeks by 4jax, + Nis more glorious 
„ for us to die in Battle, than to be 
„ conſum'd aboard our Veſſels, fight- 
* jog againſt Troops ſo inferiour to our 
_« ſelves: . Which is alſo confitmd by 
3 Madam D. Enemies much fewer in Num- 
ber, ſays ſhe, ſpeaking of the Trajans“. 
Twill I know be ſaid here, that a 

very ſmall Garriſon may maintain a logg 

Siege .againſt a numerous Army; I own 
it, but properly ſpeaking, there is no 
Siege in the War of : Troy, We ſee, 
throughout the Iliad, neither Attacks 

nor Aſſaults; and except a fruitleſs Eſ- 

ſay of Patroclus expreſsd in two Verſes 

B. 16. A they never once approach the 

Walls, either to batter or | ſcale them: 

All the Battles were fought upon the 

Plain between the Sea and the Town; 

or rather, the Siege the Greełs ſhou d 

| have: made about Troy, was tranſlated 

in a very ; pleaſant. Manner to à Siege, 
Which the Trojan Garriſon made of that 
wonderful Wall that ſurrounded the 
Greek Army, and which the Trojan, in 
a manner foc'd, B. 12. It may T 
know be again ſaid, that the apparent 
Advantage the Trojaus had over the 
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Greets, notwithſtanding the Inequality 
of their Numbers, proceeded from the 
particular Aſſiſtance Jupiter gave the 
former, to revenge the Injury Agamem- 
von had done Achilles: But this Anſwer 
is impertinent, ſince Jupiter, even in the 
Abſence of Achilles, gives as often, yea 
oſtner his Help and Aſſiſtance to the 
[+ Greets than the Trojans ; either in his 
: own Perſon, or by Minerva his Meſſen- 
ger: He never rejects any of the Pray- 
ers or Petitions which they addreſs 
to him in their Battles; as that of 4- 
gamemnon, B. 8.“ that of Neſtor, B. 15. F © 
that of Ajax, B. 17. ** which we don't 
_ © obſerve happen d to the Trojans, 
The ſecond View and Deſign of Fo. 
mer, Which was to render Achilless per- 
| © ſonal Preſence and Courage abſolutely 
|, neceſſary to the Defence of the Greet 
A ' Confederate Army againſt the Trojans, 
is therefore perfectly abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable; both with Reference to the 
Honour of Greere, which Homer ſeems 
to have had in his View; as alſo with 
Reſpect to hiſtorical Probability, which 
he ſhou'd have taken Care to obſerve ; 
but eſpecially with Reference to the 
many Victories he makes the Greeks ob- 
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tain over the Trojans, even in Achilles“ 
Abſence; yet Madam D. owns this ſe- 
cond Deſign, and inſiſts upon it, yea, 
even renders it equally, or rather more 
remarkable and conſpicuous than the firſt. 
In B. 9. Achilles ſays, Agamemnon 
„has ſurrounded his Camp with a great 
„% Wall, and yet with all thoſe Intrench- 
& ments he can't repulſe the Murderer 
&« Hector: Whilſt J fought, this terrible 


Hector durſt never attempt engaging 
«at any Diſtance from the Walls of 
« the Town. Hereupon Madam D. ** ob- 


| ſerves, that before the Difference and Se- 


paration of Achilles and Agamemnon, the 


Greeks had no Occaſſon to intrench them- 


ſelves; Achilles alone was a mach ſtron- 

er Bulwark to them, And elſewhere, + 
the old Men of Troy thought the Greeks 
much eaſier defeated, when defended by their 
Malls and Intrenchments, than when afſi- 
fied by Achilles without theſe Intrenchments. 
And to ſay the Truth, *tis this ſecond 
Suppoſition, how abſurd ſoever, that 
Homer has given the greateſt Proof of, 


and plac'd in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 


Light: Tis more eſſential to his Poem 
than the firſt, ſince the whole Iliad only 
ſubſiſts by the different Face and Ap- 
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pearance, which the Abſence or Preſence 
of Achilles gives the Affairs of Greece; 
his firſt View) was only political: This, 
as we may ſo ſay, is poetical. In- 
deed it is the only one that ſtrikes thoſe 
who only conſider the Iliad in general; 

all ſuch muſt look upon the Greek Ar- 

my as only a Company of uſeleſs Per- 
| ſons, who are in continual Want, not 
of the Wiſdom and Conduct of Achilles, 
for he had none; but of his Courage and 
Valour. his Shield and Buckler. And with 
Reſpect to the Heroes of the two Nations, 
we are alſo obligd to judge that Hector 
was ſuperior to all the Greek Captains, 
excepting only Achilles, who was ſuperi- 
or to Hector; all the Poets who have 
wrote ſince Homer have thus underſtood 
the Jliad. In the Eneids, Turnus tells the 
Etraſcans who follow?d him, © I'll make 
* the Trgjazs ſenſible that they have not 
« now to do with the Greek Troops, 
& whom He&or defended himſelf againſt 
« for ten Years together, 


t Haud ſibi cum Dauais ren, faxo, & pube 
66 elaſe 4 | | | 


«0 ſe patent, decimum 7005 diſtalit Hector 


in annum. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Racine, in his Audromache, ſays, 
ſpeaking of Pyrrhas, 


Et zue Craint- il encor 


Des peuples qui dix ans ont fui devant Hector. | 
| In Telemachus, Arceſſas, who ſhew'd' 


the infernal Regions to the young He- 


roe, tells him, * You ſee upon the other 


Side Hector, who had been invincible 
« if the Son of Thetis had never been 


ce born. Theſe were the Notions which 
thoſe Authors believ'd the Iliad ex- 
preſs'd, becauſe the Plan of the Poem 


LL 


naturally ſuggeſts them; yet *tis certain, 


they are not really contain'd there- 
in: It was not Hector that prevented, or 
delay'd the taking of the Town of Tiq, 
as Virgil intimates; the Trojazs were on- 


ly invincible by means of their impreg- 


nable Walls, which according to Madam 


D. * Achilles himſelf coud never force, 


She further remarks, + after F. Boſſa, 
that in order that we ſhou'd not confider the 
Death of Hector as the End of the War; 


not only the Poet males the Trojans ſhem 
no Diſpoſition for a Peace, or to ſubmit, + 


but he makes Priam ſay, that the Trace for 


the Fancrals of Hector being over, the 
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War muſt begin again. Thus whilſt they 
ſhut themſelves up in the Town, He- 

for was of no Uſe to defend the Tro- 
jans; no more than Achilles was to at- 


. tack them: Hector didn't make. the : 


Greeks fly ten Years before him, as Ra- 
eine ſuppoſes; for excepting only once 
that he came out of the City, where 
having met and engaged Achilles, he had 
the worſt of it; * we find, as was before 
 _ obſerv'd, that the old Men of Troy would 
never permit him to go without the 
Gates, but always detain'd him within 
their Walls. Laſtly, even in the Body 
of the Poem it ſelf, where the Abſence 
of Achilles gives an Opportunity to He- 
for, and the other Trojans, to attack 
and inſult the Greeks in the open Field, 
and in their Camp, and behind their 
Wall and Ditch which they had palli- 
ſado'd round: Hector don't at all ſhew 
he was invincible, had it not been for 
the Son of Thetis, as tis ſaid in Telema- 
chus: For in a Hundred ſeveral Attacks 
| he makes upon the Greeks, there is not 
one where he really comes off with Ad- 
vantage. This ſo odd Medley and Com- 
poſition of two contradictory Views and 
Deſigns, in the Courſe of the ſame Poem, 
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is ſo incomprehenſible and ſurpriſing, that 
I ought not to be believ'd herein upon 
my ſimple Affirmation, nor yet upon 
the general Proof already brought; and 
it may but juſtly be expected I ſhould 
demonſtrate it more fully and particu- 
larly; as accordingly I now intend to 
do in the following Chapter, 
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An e e Battles deſcril'd, as 

fought in the IL1AD, daring the Ab- 

| ſence of Achilles; from which it plain- 

9 appears, that the Greeks had always 
the Advantage over the Trojans, 


N the fifth Book of the 1/ad, when 
the Battles were ſcarce begun, J 

20 comes and complains to Japiter of 
the great Deſolation and Deſtruction 
which For, aflifted by the God Mars, 
makes in the Greek Army: Jupiter, who 
ſhould now have call'd to Mind the ſo- 
lemn Promiſe he had given Thetzis, ig 
the 1/ B. of revenging Achilles by the 
Defeat of the Greeks, and the Silence he 
had impos'd upon Juno, difpleas'd with his 
Promiſe forgets his Deſign and Oath juſt 
when he ſhould have fulfill'd and accom- 
E 1 pPlib'd 
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pliſh'd it; and thus graciouſly anſwers 
Juno, © Go Goddels, and charge the 
* warlike Miner va with the Care of at- 
« tacking and repulſing Mars. She's us'd 
to overcome him, and very often dee 
« livers him up a Prey to cruel Sor- 
* rows and Torments. This Grant and 
Permiſſion gives Original to thoſe ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous Battles, where Di. 
emedes wounds and makes the Tutelar 
Deitigs of Troy, and even Mars himſelf 
fly before him. 88 5 
In B. 7. Hector advances at the Head 
of his Troops, and propoſes a ſingle 
Combat to the Greeks ; becauſe Helenus 
had juſt whiſper'd him in the Ear that 
he ſhould not fall. The Courage of 
& FHeector aſtoniſhes the Greeks: They 
« were alham'd to decline the Chat- 


pm Homer's Iliad. gg 
te there ſhou'd not be found one Man 
ce that dare engage Hector? Oh! woud 
eto the Gods you were all Duſt and 
* Aſhes, who ſtand only here as fo ma- 
ny dead Men; and indeed, are only 
be the Scandal and Reproach of your 
„ Species. What a Speech was this in 
the Mouth of a General, who being 
the only Perſon intereſted in this War, 
ſhowd rather have hinder'd and prevent- 
ed thoſe who had offer d themſelves to 
accept the Challenge, by telling them, 
that it properly belong'd to him to ex- 
doſe himfelf the firſt to all Dangers ? 
hut Homer immediately makes amends 
for the bad Opinion Menelaus here gives 
us of ſo many Heroes; For the fame 
Perſons, who at firſt anſwer'd Hector s 
Propoſal with fuch ignominious Silence, 
afterwards riſe up in ſuch Numbers, 
that we don't know, in ſuch a general 
and confas'd Noite, who firft fpeaks 
JJ 85 
So that now there was no Way left 
to determine or reconcile their Diffe- 
rences but to caſt Lots, which fell upon 
Ajax He advances coorageouſly : * . 
« for himſelf appears concern'd; tis 
* Homer who ſpeaks thus, p. 1 5. he 
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feels his Courage ſhake; but it is now 
«© no longer time to fear, nor to retire 
© to his own Troops, ſince himſelf had 
«© ſent the Challenge. Ajax begins with 
a ſhort but ſtrong and pertinent Speech 
and Harangue, which may ev'n ſuffici- 
ently beſorehand convince us how little 


they wanted Achilles. Hector, ſays he, 


Ia the Duel you have ſo earneſtly deſir' d, 
& youll ſee what valiant Men the Greeks 
“ poſſeſs ſtill, after their Loſs of Achil- 
„les, who, with the Heart and Cou- 
“ rage of a Lyon, has ſo often ſpread 
« Fear and Terrour amidſt your 
« Troops. The Reſentment which this 
% Heroe continues to entertain againſt 
« Agamemnon, detains him on board the 
“ Fleet: But there are ſtill ſeveral left 
« in the Army, who have earneſtly de. 
« fird and begg'd for the Honour of 
“ engaging you: Come on then, and 
« {ee what your Courage is able to at- 
« chieve and perform. After ſeveral 
Blows giv'n and receiv*d on both Sides, A- 
ax throws a great Stone, which throws 
1 8 | 

him headlong down, and covers him 
with ſeveral Pieces of his own Shield, 
that was alſo thereby broke. Apollo 
raiſes him ; but a Herald, ſent by the 
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Trojans, and another by the Greeks ſe- 
perate them, very impertinently and 
abſurdly, in my Opinion, on the Greeks 
Side; ſince there was ſuch a Probabilt- 
ty, that Hector elſe muſt have loſt his 
Life here, and dy'd upon the Spot: 
Let Hecton, though really overcome, 
even in the Judgment of Madam D. 
herſelf, + ** here ſets up for an Orator. 
„Ajax, ſays he, tis eaſy to perceive 

6 that God hath. given you Courage, 
“ Strength and Prudence. (He ſhou'd 
have ſaid Dexterity and Addreſs, for here 
no Conduct of an Army, nor Manage- 
ment of a Battle was concern'd) we 
„ ſhall meet again ſome; other Time: 
“But let us not ſeperate now, without 
„ firit making mutual Preſents, that the 
“ Greets and Trojans may have it to 

„ ſay, There were two Enemies, who 
“after having engag'd one another with 
the utmoſt Fury and Vehemence, yet 
« after the Fight was ended, only diſ- 
« puted who coud ſhew the higheſt 
„ Generolity to each other. Madam OD. 
remarks here, ++ that Homer was per- 
feitly inſtrutted in what is nom call d the 
Point of Honour; for be's wanting in no- 
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thing of Decorum: It was not⸗ Ajax' Buſf- 
neſs to demand an End of the Fight ; twas 


 HeQtor*s, who was the Azgreſſor ; 4nd there- 


by Ajax extorts ev'n from the Mouth of his 

nemy, an Acknowledgement of his Victory; 
or he who firſt asks 4 Trace, owns bimfelf 
conquer d. If Homer had been ſufficiently 


inſtructed in what concerns Decorum, he 
would have known that it was not the Bu- 


fineſs of the Conquer d to praiſe his Con- 
querour, in the ſame Mannner as a judge 


/ or Arbiter of the Engagement wou'd have 
done: Befides, that the Vexation of the 
| Defeat muſt have depriv'd him of all In- 


clination to it; and to do otherwiſe is on- 
ly to take an abſurd and ridulous Liberty 


in writing, againft all the Rules of Pro- 


priety and Decorum ; but the Conque- 
rour may, if he pleaſes, encourage and 
refreſh the Conquer'd with ſome ſuitable 
Praiſes and Encomiums, as Telemachas 
does; who, after having vanquiſh'd Hip- 
dias tells him, © Oh Hippias! it ſuffices. 


e me to have taught you not to contemn 


% my Youth; live, Ladmire your Strength 
“% and Courage; the Gods have protect- 


is ſtill a higher Violation of a!l Decorum, 
for the Conquer d to aſſume an Air of E- 
quality with his Conquerour ; and pretend 
to make Propoſals, as Hector dogs * 
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who, ioſtead of talking of Preſents, ſhou'd 
have retir'd, aſham'd of the Challenge 
he had ſent, and the Defeat he receiv'd. 

« The Trojaus themſelves, fully ſatisſied 
and perſwaded of his not being an 
„ equal Match for the other, are over- 
„ joy'd, 9. 21. to fee him eſcape out of 
„ the Hands of the iovincible Ajax; 
« they bring him into liam with great 
Shouts, and can ſcarce beheve that he 
„ Was yet alive, ſuch, pannick Fears and 
„ Apprehenſions were they under for 
* him; yet it is upon this Qccafian that 
Madam D. tells us, that Homes is won 
der ful for his Seatiments. ff 
la B. 11. Hamer endeavours to (hew * 
the Superiority of AÆamemnon and Diome- . 
des above Hector. Agamemnon, at the 
Head of the Greeks, breaks the Trojan 
Ranks, from p. 69 to 174. We: there 
« ſee the Trejaus fall on all Sides un- 
“ der the dreadful Blows of Ag 
memnan, Who cant defend them- | 
« ſelves, nor eſcape the Effects of his 
terrible Valour and Courage; and the 
1 + Horſes frighted, carry croſs the Field 
« of Baule the empty Chariots, in queſt 
« of their Maſters, whom they were 
* wont: to Obey, But theſe; unfottu- 
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e nate Perſons lay now extended upon 
„ the Ground, coverd with Blood and 
* and Wounds., In p. 175. the Trojaus 
„ having their Ranks broke, and put in 


e Diſorder, ſpread themſelves upon the 


« Plain, like a Herd of Oxen which a 
* you has diſpers'd during the Darkneſs 
« of the Night.—-——And the Son of 
« Akreus ſtill cuts off thoſe in the Rear. 
Hereupon Jupiter ſends a Meſſage to 
Hector by Iris, deſiring him, + © Whilſt 
King Agamemnon was thus breaking 
& their Ranks, and filling all round with 
« Deſtruction and Deſolation, he ſhou'd 
„ yield, and give Way to the Storm, 
and content himſelf with only oppo- 
<« ſing his beſt Troops to maintain the 
« Battle. This was the excellent Advice 
and Council 'which Homer gives, by the 
Mouth of Jupiter, to all Generals of Ar- 
mies; and I don't know how Alexander, 
who {till ſo willingly expos'd himſelf in 
the greateſt Dangers, ſhou'd think he 
had hence learn'd all his great Military 
Skill and Courage. Fedor takes the 
Advice, and the Poet begins with an 
Invocation of the Muſes, * the Recital of 
Asamemnomn s great Actions and Exploits, 
as if any ſuch now remain'd to be per- 


————. — 
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form'd, againſt Enemies already con- 
quer'd and cut in Pieces. Yet, theſe Se- 
cond Exploits take up two or three Pa- 
ges; but at laſt Agamemnon is wounded, 


p. 180. Hector then, taking Courage, 


cries with all his Strength and Force, 
fFrojaus, Lycians, Dardanians, the moſt 
formidable of the Greeks is retir d; 
© and the Son of Saturn aſſures me of the 
„Victory. Hector, methinks, here en- 


ters but ſcurvily into the Conflict: 


Yet the Poet here again raiſes his Voice, 


as he had done before on occafion of 


Agamemnon; and firſt he only rings 
perpetual Chimes, and runs an eternal 
Compariſon between a Hunter, his Dogs, 
and the Game T: Afterwards it is an 
« emphatical Interrogation, and as fre- 
% quently repeated as the former; vir. 
c“ Who were thoſe bold Warriors, who 


« felt the Effect of Hector's Fury? And 


we may be aſſur'd they were only the 
moſt obſcure, and the leaſt renown'd 
of any in the Poem, notwithſtand- 
ing the Epithets of Brave, Bold, and 
Invincible, which Homer ſo liberally 

beſtows on ſome obſcure and unknown © 
Perſons, whom he makes a Sacrifice to 
Hector's Courage, here, or elſewhere : 


2 
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Yet Jupiter, who every Moment forgets 
the Promiſe he made of revenging 
Achilles, © ſtops the Greeks in their 
Flight, + inſpires them with new 
Courage, and makes them return 
„ to the Charge. Diomedes, * © puſh- 
es his Pike againſt Hedor; it happens 
. © to hit againſt that terrible Head- Piece 
_ < which had made a Preſent of 
* to this Heroe. The Reader, after 
theſe big Words, might expect the 
Puſh ſhou'd have been without Effect, 
and in vain, © No, *twas fo ſtrong and | 
“ vigorous, that Hector is forc'd to yield - 
_ < to its Violence, retires ſwiftly, and 
* joyns again his Battalions ; where he 
<« falls upon his Knees, ſupports him- 
« ſelf, with his Hands, upon the Earth, 
and thick Darkneſs covers his Eyes. 
In B. 15. we begin to diſcover, be- 
ſides the Deſign of revenging Achilles, 
a Second Motive that determines Jupi- 
ter to ſhew Hector to Advantage, and 
crown;d with Glory and Honour, viz, 
the approaching or ſudden Death of this 
Heroe. Jupiter himſelf, from the high- 
eſt Heavens, communicates Strength to 
him, fays Homer ff: © He had choſe 
« him out from among fo many Thou- 


+ p. 186, p. 187. p. 188, 1 p. 383. 
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© ſands, to make him Glorious; and 
thereby recompenſe, or make him a- 
4 mends for the Shortneſs of that Life 
„ he was to enjoy. Tho' we ſhould 
allow the Deſtruction of the poor 
Soldiers, which Homer once or twice 
aſcribes to Hector, ſhou'd ſuffice to re- 
venge the Quarrel of Achilles; yet cer- 
tainly ſome more conſiderable Advan- 
tages were wanting for Hefor, to at- 
tain Heroick Glory and Fame: We ſhall 
now ſee what thoſe were, the Poet in 
ſpeaking of them is not ſparing of his 
moſt hyperbalica] Figures. The Son 
« of Priam appears as furious as Mars, 
« in the midſt of the Battle; or as an 
* unmerciful Conflagration, that exer- 
c Ciſes its Rage and Fury in a thick 
« Forreſt, upon the Top of ſome high 
6% Mountain. This indefatigable Heroe, 
i to make ſome Light break out, or to 
% ſhew himſelf Day, amidſt the thickeſt 
« Throng and Crowd of the Greek Batta- 
cc Hons, ruſhes headlong into the moſt. 
« dangerous Places, and where he 
<« foreſees there will be the ſtrongeſt 
« and moſt vigorous" Reſiſtance. Here 
therefore the Greeks are ruin'd and un- 
done, and the Forreſt coaſum'd to Aſhes 
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e Yet fear nothing; whatever Prodigies 


of Courage he ſhews, ſays the Poet, 


« * he cou'd never break thoſe fierce 
© Battalions, who, facing about upon 
be he ei ſtill vigorouſly repuls'd all 
„ his Attacks: But at laſt Hector, all 
. ling, and coverd with Fire, 


«< throws himſelf upon them like a for- 
midable Wave, riſing out of the Sea. 


This is the Compariſon which Mr. Boi- 


leau, in the 8th Chapter of his Ow” 
aus, tranſlates as follows. 


Comme Pon woit les flots ſc ouleves par 
Vora 
Fondre f ſur un Vaiſſeau qui S oppoſe 4 
leur rage: 
Le vent avec Fureur dans les Poiles 
fremit ; | 5 
La mer blan chit a ecume, & Pair au loin 
gemit. 
Le matelot trouble, que ſon art abaridonne, | 
Croit voir dans C haque flot la mort qui 
af environne. 


Here en ſure Hector muſt be 
victorious. Not at all; after all this 
Buſtle and Noiſe, Homer himſelf tells us, 
& 1 that all 88 the n Periphetes of 
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& Micene eſcap'd from the Effects of his 


& Valour and Fury; which is as much 


as if he had ſaid, all my Compariſons 


2 


ht are only to make a Parade and Shew ; 


and nothing happen'd of all that they 


imply, or what we ſhould natural- 


Iy underſtand by them, or expected 


from 'em: Let the Poet is pleas d, 
„“ in the ſame Page, to affirm that 


“ this Death of Periphetes, added a great 


« Luſtre to Hectors Glory. If it had, 


*rwas not he ſhould have told us 


this; but left us to judge thereof: And 


Wie plainly ſee that this Action, inſtead 
of rendring Hector Glorious, ſhews him 


only Ridiculous; becauſe, in the Man- 
ner he went about it, he ought at leaſt 
to have killed above a Hundred Men 
with his own Hands: What do I ſay! 
Homer himſelf takes Care quite to ſpoil 
this Action of Hector: For he obſerves 
that Periphetes, turning upon the Ene- 
« my, hits himſelf againſt the Edge of 
his Buckler, and ſo falls down head- 
& long, before Hector had touch d him: 


For ' Homer chuſes rather to imagine 


an abſurd Effect, ſuch as a Man's fal- 
ling headlong, for hitting againſt the 
Buckler himſelf carried, than ta allow 


Hector the compleat and entire Advan- 


tage in any thing. | 
* e The 
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The whole Iliad preſents the Reader 
with this Farce of Hector in his Airs, 
always appearing Big, Inſulting and 
Threatning, and ſtill beaten; | but the 
moſt comical Act of all, is in the 177 
B. of which I can't help here making a 

ſhort Analyſis and Epitome. Jupiter 
- firſt ratiſies and confirms, with a Nod of his 
Head, the Promife he here renews, of 
crowning Hefor with Glory, in Recom- 
pence for the ſhort Space of Time he had 
ro live. And behold the Manner in 
which he fulfils his Promiſe and Oath. 
Hector, whom Mars now ſeizes, + and 
_ whoſe Members are, as it were, now 
filb'd with a divine Force and Vigour, 
 fince he was poſſeſs d of the Arms of 
Achilles, of which he had ſtrip'd the dead 


Patroclus; © Hedor calls his Troops, and 


< excites and encourages them to Battle : 
„ They follow him: There is not one 
© of them who don't think to carry 
« off the Body of Patroclus. The Poet, 
at firft a little daſhes and interrupts this 
their Hopes, with a ſmall Epithonwema, tel- 
ling them what Fools they were; for 
that 4jax would certainly ſacrificea great 
Number of them over that deady Body. 
From the firſt Engagement, f the Tro- 
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« jans puſhd the Greeks,and without killing 
<.one Man. Obſerve this Circumſtance, 
they oblig'd them to abandon the dead 
Body: © But the Greeks did not ſuffer them 
„long to enjoy this Advantage; Ajax 
„ mllies them, and breaks and puts in 
„ Diforder the Trojan Ranks; killing Hip- 
% porous . Hector throws his Pike againſt 
Ajax; he miſſes him, and in his ſtead 
wounds and kills Schedius; whofe Death 
er on this Occaſion, has not rendred him 
amous: Ajax engages Phorcis, and kills 
him T. This Action ſpreads a Terrour 
among the Trojans; they fly, and He- 
« For is catried along: This was the firſt 
Honour he obtain'd, fince Jpiter's ſolemn 
Promiſe and Oath to him. ZAEneas, exci- 
ted by Apollo, returns to the Battel, ** ac- 
companied with the Trojans and their Al- 
lies; and Hector ſtill does nothing. 4- 
ja, to repulſe this new Attempt of the 
_ & Trojans, p. 80. gives every where his 
4 Orders, and won't ſuffer either the 
* Officer, or Soldiers to quit their Poſt, 
© tho? never ſo little a while, by either 
„ advancing or retiring ; but obliges them 
“ to cover the Body of Patroclus, and to 
« maintain their Ground, and defend 
themſelves againſt all the Attacks the 
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% Trojans made upon them. Yet. the 

& Greeks cou'dn't make fo reſolute a De- 
« fence - withour-the Expence of ſome 
& Blood, d . Tis true the Poet adds, 
that not ſo many fell on their Side, -zu2s 
 Tego; NN xe 2 for they took Care tO ſuſtain 
one another, and ſtill to ſuccour and aſ- 
ſiſt ſuch as were moſt preſs'd and ex posꝰ'd. 
And indeed the Greeks have every where 
the Advantage of the Trojans; not on- 
ly in particular Conflicts or Duels, Ofi- 
cer againſt Officer, but alſo in general 
Engagements, Battalion againſt Battali- 


on. The Battle continues ſtill round the 


Body, and neither Mars nor Pallas cou'd 
have here found the leaſt Matter for Re- 
proof or Cenſure, + a Thought elſewhere 
repeated. Hector is not yet ſpoke of; and 
before he's mention d, Jupiter ++ cools, 
as to his Deſign of crowning him with 
Glory; and upon the Account of Achilles“ 
Horſes, who meet and lament for Pa. 
troclus : * He is ſo good as to ſay, that 
„ Hector ſhall not have the : Pleaſure to 
e ſit in that Chariot: Is it not Glory e- 
* nough, adds he, for him to have thoſe 
„ divine Arms of which he boaſts ſo 
% vainly? Let Jupiter don't confine that 
Height of Glory, to which he deſigus to 


* p. 364. 0 p. 83. — B. 13. P. 261. ++ p. 86. 
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' raiſe Hefor, meerly to thoſe Arms: For 
he immediately after tells the ſame Horſes 


that he'll give the Advantage to the Tro- 
Jans, * „ till ſuch time as the Sun ſhall 
“ precipitate it ſelf into the Ocean, and 
& Darkneſs begins to ſpread it {elf upon 
% the Earth. Let us ſee then, what fol- 
low'd upon this new Promife. The Greek 

Automedon kills here, at the firſt Blow, the 


Trojan Aretus +: But Hector, whom Jupiter 


ſhould have at leaſt endow'd with equal 
Art and Skill, miſſes Automedon, whom he 
had mark'd out for Deſtruction, and the 


Arrow falls to the Ground; yet more un- 


fortunately than the firſt time, when he 
kill'd Schedius. Automedon and Hector en- 
gage one another, p. gr. and perhaps Au- 


tomedon had kilPd the Heroe deſtin'd for 
Achilles, if the two Ajaxes had not caus d 


the three Trojan Princes to give way and re- 
tire, vir. Hector, &Qneas, and I hromius, which 
laſt I much ſuſpect, from the Company in 
which he is here placd, to be the ſame 
Thromius, Son of Priam, who was killd 
by Diomedes in B. 5. at leaſt according 
to Madam D's Notion and Interpretati- 
on ff. For Homer don't expreſſy inti- 
mate or mention his Death. Automedon, 
who is repreſented as but a bad and un- 
skilſul Driver of a Chariot, tho' after the 
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70 A Critical Diſſertation 
Death of Patroclus, Achilles choſe him for 
his, here ſtrips, in ſpight of Hector, the Bo- 
dy of Aretus; and incurr'd no Inconveni- 
ence nor Misfortune hereby, 4 notwith- 
ſtanding the Care Homer takes, according 
to M. D's Remark elſewhere, to ſhew that 


thoſe who ſtripp'd the Dead, were gene- 


rally wounded **: He carries off thoſe 
Arms like a Lyon who had devourd a 
Bull. The more the Action of Autome- 
don appears great and ſurpriſing, the more 
tis contrary to the Deſign which Homer 
here has of exalting Hector. Two Pa- 
ges after, ++ Pallas inſpires the Army 
« with new Force and Vigour ; for 7a. 
« piter, who had now alter'd his Mind, 
1 ſent him to animate the Greeks: ? Tis 
clear therefore, that during all the Time 
Fjupiter intended to give the Advantage 
to Hetor, and crown him with Glory, 


7 7 upon the Account of his near and ap- 


proaching Death; all the Exploits of this 
Heroe conſiſted in one Flight, and two 
falſe and abortive Attempts; But we may 
obſerve here further, a ſurpriſing Com- 
plication of Contradictions, Tis ſaid 
here, + that Jupiter is chang'd in favour 
of the Greeks, and yet Jupiter had ſaid 


— 
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himſelf, * that he was reſolv'd to give 
the Advantage to the Trojans, till ſuch 
time as they arriv'd at their Ships, and 
were embark'd, But here they are 
fighting ſill about the Body of Patraclus, 
who was kilPd under the Walls of Ii 
um +; and yet Jupiter is already chang d: 
And mer, who had forgot, in the fol- 
lowing Page, that Jupiter was thus chang'd 
in favour of the Greeks, ſays, in p. 93. 


that Hector makes as great a Deſtructioon 


as a violent and furious Conflagra tion, 
and that Jupiter crowns him with Glory; 
and again, in the Page immediate! 
following, or p. 94. Apollo tells this 
very Hector, who had made ſuch De- 
ſtruction, and whom Jupiter crown'd 
with Glory: © Do you imagine H for, 
e fays he, that there is among the Greeks 
e a Soldier who's afraid to attack you; 
% when he ſees that you'r afraid of Me- 
« nelaus, who never paſsd but for an 
& indifferent Warriour? Thereupon - 
for flies to the firſt Rank, and Jupiter, 
Who had now chang'd his Mind in favour 


ol the Greeks, takes here his bright 


and ſhining Shield, ſhakes the Field of 
„ Bartel with his Thunders, makes the 


* Greeks fly, and gives the Trojans the 
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72 ACritical Diſſertation. 

You'll readily ſuppoſe and imagine now, 
that this were the Moment in which 7api- 
ter would fufil his Promiſe to Hector; and 
indeed in the ſame Page, he engages Lei- 
tus, another obſcure and unknown Perſon, 
wounds him in the Hand, and ſends him 
out of the Battle; this is a ſmall and trivial 
Matter: But Heclor perhaps will be en- 
courag'd by this ſlighr Succeſs, Leitus, 
ſeiz d with Fear, looks on every Side how 
to eſcape, a Perſon happily choſe for He- 
for to engage: Hector purſues him; but 
 Jaomeneas ſtops Hector by a terrible Blow 
he gives him“: Here therefore, Idomencas, 
in his Turn, is upon a Level with Ajax, 
Diomedes, Agamemnon, Automedun and 
Menelaus, in engaging Hector, and obtain- 
ing the Advantage over him; and render- 
ing Achilles Preſence uſeleſs. Heclor, ſtill 
awk ward and unſucceſsful in all his At- 
tempts, throws his Spear at Idomeneus 
and miſſes him: The Spear bits Coiranus, 
Merion's Coachman: Upon thoſe trivial 
Adventures, and little Accidents, which 
indeed prove advantageous to the Greeks, 
| Merion leaps into his Chariot; and like a 
Coward who wanted Senſe, + © ſays to 
[F* Tdomeneas, let us drive our Horſes 
© and gain the Fleet; for you fee that 
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&£ Victory is no longer on the Side of the 
« Greeks: And ſo draws Idomeneus along 
% with him, whom Fear began to ſeize, 
Ajax himſelf ſays here in Praiſe of He- 
for, * that the Greeks no longer. hop'd 
« to eſcape from his invincible- Hands“; 
Notwithſtanding all this, as alſg the 
laſt Change of Jupiter in favour- of 
the Trojans, Merian, who now again ap- 
pears in the Field of Battle, in p. 99, 
tho? he ſeem'd to have fled with ao, 
mencus, in p. 97. carries off here, toge- 
ther with Menelaus, + the Body of Pa-. 
troclus, in Sight of Aneas and Hector: 
The two Ajaxes ſuccour and aſſiſt one a- 
nother in this Action. The Trojans, fa- 
vour'd by Japiter, and who are now in 
their fortunate and critical Moment, and 
Height of Glory, are farc'd to run in a 
diforderly and tumultuous Manner after 
the Greeſs, who carry off the Body; but 
when the two Ajaxes turn to make Head 
againſt them, their Reſolution cools, 
their Blood freezes, and not one of them 
have either the Courage or Boldneſs to 
approach them; „which makes the 
Troops take another Courſe, and puſh 
6 the Greeks in the Flank, who thereup- 
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74 A Cruiual Diſſertation 
& on fly, and forget their wonted Valour 
and Courage. * | 
T might, on this Occaſion, obſerve 
Firſt, That this Account jfſhews in Jupi. 
ter, a Change and Inconſtancy, contrary, 
not only to his Oath and Promiſe, but 
_ alſo to the Character of: the ſupream 
Deity, whom, Madam D. ſays, he here 
reprefents. We know that generally in 
Battles there -is a Variety of Fortune, 
which a Poet may repreſent and deſcribe 
with Succeſs: We own that Jupiter 
might ſubject the Greeks and Trojans to 
the common and ordinary Chance and 
Fate of War; and what is but uſual in 
all Attacks and Defenſes: Nay further, he 
might favour one Side to ſuch a Degree 
that the Victory they at laſt obtain'd ſhould 
indeed coſt them very dear; but it is 
abſurd and ridiculous to make him change 
Sides every Moment: For tho*, Theolo- 
gically ſpeaking, the Author of Nature 
\ concurs in the contrary Motions that hap- 
-pen in Battle, as in every thing elſe; yet 
whenever Jupiter is introduc'd as a Per- 
ſon, we ſhould ſtill fix his Will and De- 
ſigns in ſuch a Manner, as may give us 
ſome Idea of the Immutability of the 
Deity. This horrible Inconſtancy of 
Jupiter, has occaſion d the Fault with 


9 
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which Madam D. reproaches him who 
tranſlated the 4534 v. of the 176 . 
; _ vg oa ab- 84 | 3 

Adbuc enim illis gloriam dalo. 


By the Word, 1 will yet be favourable 
to the Greeks, inſtead of underſtanding 
the eis, Or the Illis of the Trojans A ves 
ry grofs Miſtake, ſays M. D. which what 
immediately follows might have prevented his 
committing ; ſince the Deſign of Jupiter i: 
ere, that the Trojans ſhould beat and chaſe 

ie Greeks to their Fleet: But indeed the 
Tranſlator here, don't more change 
nor alter Jupiter's Deſign, than Homer 
himſelf does; ſince after this Paſſage, 
which anſwers to p. $6. + in Madam D. 
“ I find p. 92. that Jupiter, whoſe Coun- 
“ cils were already chang'd, ſends Pallas 
to apimate the Greeks ; long before the 
Trojans arriv'd at their Fleet, which they 
did not reach this ſecond Time till y. 105, 

But to return to the principal Subject 

in Hand; we now clearly fee, that Ho- 
ner no way fulfils the Promiſe which Ju- 
iter had made to Hector, of erowning 
him with Glory and Honour, and giving 
the Trojans the Advantage, but only by 
voain Diſcourſes, immediately contradict- 
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ed upon the Spot by contrary Actions; 


tis ſometime MWeptune, Who in all 
the other Attacks never fears any At- 


* tempts of the Trojans; for the Greeks 


knew ſufficiently how to ſtop them in 


e the midſt of their Carrier: But who 
** is here afraid becauſe of the preſent 
<« Situation and Circumſtances of the two 
« Ajaxes, they being now- attack d by 
Hector. After all that we have hither- 
to ſeen, is not the Fear and Apprehenſi- 
on of this Deity very judicious and well 
founded? And even on this Occaſion, 
Hector intending to ſtrip Amphimachas, A- 
jax gives him ſo tertible a Blow, as 


makes him reel and ſtumble ſeveral Steps 


backward, and obliges him to abandon the 


_ Attempt : + Sometimes the Greet Heroes 
_ themſelves defame and reproach one a- 


nother, in a pleaſant Manner, with Cow- 


ardiſe, and Want of Courage, to make 
HFlectors Character the more remarkable 


and conſpicuous for a Moment, who yet 
never ſeems to anſwer or deſerve it: As in 
B. 17. Where Ajax very pleaſantly diſ- 
courſes Menelaus in the follow ing Man- 
ner: „I am not ſo much in Pain for the 


Body of Patroclus, which will now 


« ſerve for Food to the Beaſts of the 


25,5. P. 2 t b. 266. f. 72,73, 
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& Earth, and Fowls of the Air, as for 


4 your Life and my own ; for behold 


„ Hector approaching  Whereupon Ma- 


dam Dacier deſires us to remark, 


* how much good Senſe this ſhews and 
diſcovers; 4 living Man, ſays ſhe, 7s 
of much greater Value than a dead one; 
and it was better to ſave and preſerve Ajax 
and Menelaus, than the Body of Patro- 


clus; - but Ajax ſoon makes them borh 
much more valiant and courageous: than 
ſhe imagin'd. Laſtly, ſometimes 'tis the 


Poet who enlarges and dilates in pomp- 
ous Terms upon this Subject: The in- 
trepid Hector, ſays he, + ranges his Bat. 


talions: The God of the Sea, and this 


Prince, marching partly one againſt the 


other, are now about to enter upon a 


bloody Engagement and Rencounter: 


Madam D. triumphs on occaſion of ſuch | 


Paſſages. What Greatneſs, ſays ſhe,  ap- 
pears in this Image which Homer here gives 
us, by thus oppoſing Hector to Neptune; 
and ſo equalling him with that God: This 
Poet has a wonderful Art of exalting his 


Heroes by Ideas, and Notions, that are as 


ſtrong and ſublime as new and ſurpriſing; 
The Misfortune is, that this Sublime, the 


very next Moment, is all deſtroy'd and 
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laid in the Duſt; not by Neptuncs Tri- 
dent, but by a Stone, which Ajax here 
again throws at Hector, and that hits 
him between his Breaſt and Neck, * and 
lays him flat on the Ground. It is in 
vain then, that M. D. exclaims upon Oc- 
caſion of a Paſſage in the 6th B. What 4 


| Paneg yrick and Encomiums for Hector? 
Wo and what a fruitful Invention does it ſhem in 
Homer ? that after having ſo often prais d 
Wo | his Courage and Valour, amd in fo ſablime 
] 4 Manner, be ſhould ſtill find new Tarns 
bl! | and Phraſes, not inferiour to any of the for- 
1 mer +. She knows as well as we, that *is 
oe not Words but Actions that truly com- 
ii mend: And this is ſo certain, that upon 


| eccalion of Patroclus, who was but 
if poorly kilPd by Hector, ſhe obſerves 
1 very juſtly, notwithſtanding all the En- 
if comiums, with which the Id abounds, 
of the Trojan Heroe: That Patroclas, 
even when conquer'd and dying, ſhew'd 
the Advantage and Superiority. he had 
over his Enemy, and the Reaſons he 
had to deſpiſe him. ** 8 
But Laſtly, as the Plan of the Po- 
em requir'd that the Trojans ſhould come 
in Sight of Achilles, in order the more 
effectually to awake him out of his 
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Lethargy, and draw him from his Retire- 
ment; the Poet, when his Time is come, 
takes them, if we may ſo ſay, by the 
Hand, and leads them, notwithſtanding 
their frequent and terrible Apprehenſions, 
and many preceding Defeats, up to the 
Fleet. In the Beginning of the Poem it 
was againſt all Probability, that the 770 
ſans ſhould ever conquer the Greets; 


the Facts afterwards narrated, render it 


abſolutely impoſſible; yet at laſt it hap- 
pens. In calculating the daily Loſſes of 
the Trojans, from the: Time the Battles 
were begun, we ſhall not perhaps find 
2 Man of them alive: Yet in the Sixth 
Day after the Battles were begun, reck- 
oning from the Beginning of the Poem, 
they force all the Entrenchments of the 
Greek Army, but upon Condition that it 
ſhould be Apollo, and not they who 
overtyrns their Wall: They carry Fire 
and Sword even ſo far as the Fleet it 
ſelf, but this only to burn a ſingle Ship 
which was deſtitute of its Pilot and Go- 
vernour too +; and they put the Greets 
to Flight, who notwithſtanding carry off 
the Body of Patroclus; which was the 
Foundation, and the ſole Epd and De- 
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ſign of the Battle. is after this pleas 
fant Manner Homer fulfils, and executes 


at the ſame time, his two oppolite Views 


and Deſigns. But conſidering the whole 


together, the firſt, or that of. his flat-. 


tering his Countrymen the Greets, is 
what is more conſpicuous, during Achil- 
les Abſence, which may be conſider'd as 
the firſt Part of the Lliad already ex- 
plain'd; and his ſecond Deſign, or that 
of rendring Achilles Preſence neceſſary 
to the Greeks, appears more in the Se- 
cond Part of the Poem; in which I com- 
prehend all the Steps that are taken, in 
order to Achilles Reconciliation: His ob- 

ſtinate Refuſal, whilſt the Topick of the 
publick Intereſt, and common Good of his 
Country was only urge d to prevail with 
him. Laſtly, his Return to the Army upon 
the Accident of the Death of Patroclus. 
This Second Part will ſhew us in Achilles 


the moſt conſummate Pride and Inſolence, 


in King Azamemnon the moſt abject 
Poorneſs and Meanneſs of Spirit; and in 


all the Greeks in general, the vileſt and 
moſt ſervile Flattery that ever Was: 


And all this only founded upon the falſe 
and ridiculous Suppoſition of the Neceſſi- 


ty they were in of Achille? Preſence; 


— 
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this is what we ſhall now fully and clear» 
ly prove, by purſuing in order, Step by 
Step, the Facts related by the Poet. 


— 
* 


1 >C HA P.M 
Of the pretended Want or Neceſſity the 
Greeks ſtood in of Achilles; and firſt 
- of the 7 1 and abject Meanneſs of Spirit 
they ſhewin their Manner of addreſſing 
him, and being reconciled to him: A 
particular Examination of a Paſſage of 


Ajax, alledg'd by Longinus as an Hx- 


ample of Sublime, 


one Man of Figure or Character, ſo much 
as wounded among the Greeks, the Po- 


et, who wou'd there give Occaſion to 


the Embaſſy and Deputation which Aga- 
memnon ſent to Achilles, ſuppoſes * 

© that the Greeks, terrified by Jupiter 
« himſelf, betook themſelves' to Flight, 
© the inſeparable Companion of Fear; 
«< and that all their Commanders and 
Leaders were under the greateſt 
« Dejection and Depreſſion of Mind, to 


a 
— 
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N the Beginning of the 6th B. when 
it does not yet appear that there was 
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1 4 ſee their Troops thus diſpers' d and 
& defeated. If one reads with Attenti- 
on the 8th B. upon whoſe Events the 
Poet founds the Propoſition which is in 
the Beginning of -the 9th, we ſhall 
there find, much the {ame Variation and 
Inconftancy in Jupiter, the ſame real 
Advantage and Superiority of the Greeks 
over the Trojans, and the ſame Impoſſi- 
bility, of the Trojars obtaining any Vi- 
Qtory. over the Greeks, which we have al- 
ready obſerv'd in the former Books; but 
as a Critick ought to be juſt and im- 
partial, and that Criticiſm owes all its 
Force and Authority to ſuch its Juſtice 
and Impartiality: I muſt own with 
Pleaſure, that the Motives which Ne/or 
urges to engage Agamemnon to be re- 
concil'd to Achilles, are in themſelves 
extreme juſt, and very ſtrong. Me- 
« ſtor * ſays to Agamemnon, one muſt 
« renounce all Bowels and. filial Affecti- 
** on, be content to be without Parents, 
« Friends, without Houſe or Family, 
„ void of all Humanity, Juftice and E- 
6“ quity, to love inteſtine Quarrels and 
« Diviſions; which ever prove more 
XET fatal and tragical than the moſt cruel 
War: This is true, tho the Retreat 
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of a fingle Male-content, is ſomething 
very diffrent from an inteſtine Diviſi- 
on, or civil War. In p. 80. the ſame 
Neſtor, more particularly explaining and 
delivering his Thoughts before the Heads 
and Leaders of the Army then aſſem- 
bled, tells Agamemnon, Tis not to Day, 
« fays he, that I think what I am now 
“ going to declare, I have. been of this 
“ Opinion ever ſince the fatal Moment, 
e that you carried off and forc'd Briſeis 


& from Achilles, even in his own. Tent; 


« and that you defpiſed his Reſentment, 
« notwithſtanding all the Endeavours we 
« usd to prevent your carrying Things 
e to Extremity, whoſe fatal Conſequen- 
“% ces *twas eaſy then to foreſee.— You 
« abuſed and affronted a Heroe whom the 
« Gods themſelves eſteem'd and ho- 
„ nour'd. ----- Let us therefore conſult 
„ Here together, and ſeek out Means to 
„„ to pacify and perſwade him, with 
cc rich Preſents, and ſuch Submiſſions as 
„ may prove effectual and ſatisfactory to 
© him. Two Reflections hereupon oc- 
cur; the firſt on Occaſion ot thoſe 
Words, you abus'd and affronted a Herde 
whom the Gods themſelves efteem and 
honour. © Agamemnon himſelf confirm- 
« ing this Thought of Neſtor, ſays in B. 
© 9. p. 8x, I have committed a very 
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& great Fault; a Man whom Fuprter 
% loves as he does this Man, is himſelf 
alone worth a whole Army; and he de- 
* ſerv'd to have been better treated. We 
ſhall elſewhere cenſure and arraign Homer 
for making Jupiter ſo great a Friend to ſq 
very vicious a Man as Achilles; but as his 
Wickedneſs and Impiety has not yet 
broke out, nor appear'd in its full Light, 
and that hitherto Agamemnon indeed ape 
pears much more guilty than he: there 


is therefore yet no Inconvenience in ſup- 


poſing, or aſſigning Japiter's ſpecial Fa- 
vour and Protection to Achilles, I ſay. 
further, that Homer ſhould never 

have afſign'd beſides one Reaſon for ren- 
dring Achilles Prefence neceſlary : ?Twas 
to offer a ridiculous Inſult to all the Greek 
Heroes, ſo much as to pretend' that they 
wanted Achilles to preſerve their Ar- 
my, or their own Lives from a hand- 
ful of Barbarians, inferiour to them in all 
Reſpects. But it might reaſonably e- 
nough been ſuppos'd, that the Favour 
of Fupiter, or the Decrees of Fate had 
fix'd and determin'd the Death of Hector, 
or ſome other ſuch famous Action, to be 
the ſole Effect of Achilles per ſonal Cou- 
rage and Valour; as Taſſo ſuppoſes, that 


Rinaldo alone cou'd diſſolve the Enchant- 


ment of the Forreſt, whence the Wood, 
N - * © neceſlary 
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- neceſſary for the Reparztion of all the 
military Machines and Engines was to 
be brought. This did not injure nor 
inſult the Honour of the General, nor 
any of the other principal Leaders and 


Commanders, who having before them 


many other Succeſſes and Victories, ſtood 
in no need of a ſingle Male- Content to 
defend themſelyes ; and did not recal him 
but in Obedience to the Orders of Hea- 
ven, who had reſerv'd for him ſome par- 
ticular important Action, neceſſary for 
the general Enterprize. The ſecond Re- 
flection falls upon the Word Submiſſion, 
which is us'd by Madam D. at the End 
of Neſtor's Diſcourſe, ſuch Submiſſion as 
may prove ſatisfaitory to him: The Terms 
which Homer uſes in this Place, ſignifies 
only to pacify and perſwade, With rich 
Preſents and mild Words, B. 1, v. N 


e pou Sg αοανν,t ri ibo; 
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Quomodo ipſum placatum fleclamus; 
Don ſque placidis werbiſque blandis. 


But we ſhall ſee in all that follows, 
what ſufficiently juſtifies Madam D's 
Expreſſion here, thus attacking in the 
Expreſſion of the Tranſlator, the Facts 
that ſupport it in the Original ; I fay it 
was much below the Dignity of the 
Crecian Captains, moſt of Whom were 
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Sovereign Princes, and venerable for their 
Age or Wiſdom, to have made ſuch 
very mean Submiſſions and Acknow- 
ledgments to a young, raſh, hot, ob- 
ſtinate Fool, like Achilles: whoſe Fa- 
ther being yet alive, and in Poſſeſſion of 


the Crown, was himſelf only a Subject: 


But it is intirely to overthrow ſupream 
Authority, and all military Diſcipline, 
to make Agamemnon, the King of Kings, 


and Generaliſſimo of all Greece, do this to 


an inferiour Officer in his own Army. 
Madam D. * ſays, that the Superiority of 
Princes and Generals, does not diſpenſe 'with 
them as to what the) owe to els they haue 
unjuſtly injur d ana offended : J ſhall not 
abuſe any political Advantages my Cauſe 
may ſeem here to offer me, for I ſearch 
only for Truth. Kings ought to repair 
the Offences they have done, I own it, 
but they ought to do this without be- 
traying their Dignity, much leſs their 
Authority; becauſe it is much better 
that a ſingle Perſon ſhould ſuffer an In- 


jury, than that the Order and Honour 


of the State ſhould be deliver'd and be- 
tray d by any mean and unbecoming 
Acknowledgements or Submiſſions of 
the Sovereign. This double View, firſt 
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of the Dignity which the Greek Princes 
- ought to have maintain d, with Reference 
to Achilles, and the Order and Subordi- 
nation they ſhould have preſerv'd in their 
Army, with Reſpect to Agamemnon, is 
more than ſufficient, extremely to leſſen 
and depreciate the Value and Merit of 
all thoſe celebrated Speeches, which: the 
Princes deputed and ſent by Agamemnon, 
make Achilles, in B. 9. We ſhall, in a- 
nother Place, enter upon a particular 
Examination of each of them; but it may 
ſuffice here to obſerve, that they are all 
conſpicuous and remarkable Acts, of a 
very improper and unbecoming Sub- 
miſſion, which ſhew the moſt infamous 
and abject Meanneſs of Temper, in all 
the Commanders and Princes: of Greece, 
with Reference to Achilles, to make 
them fo much the more, vicious, as they 
may appear otherwiſe more beauti- 


ful, and excellent; and one needs 


only read them with this new View, 
and a ſmall Degree of Attention, to 
paſs a very different judgment of 
them from what is commonly done. 
But 'twill be ſaid, if upon the Sup- 
poſition of Homer, the Preſence of 
Achilles was abſolutely neceſſary, to pre- 
vent the Deſtruction of the Greeks ; and 
that this cou'd not be gain'd'nor obtain'd 
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but by ſuch Submiſſions, and mean 


Compliances, - what muſt be done? 
The Queſtion might be a little 


perplexing in a real JunQture of 


Facts. With what Care did the Vene: 
tiaus, in their Hiſtories, who were re- 
ally brought within an Ace of their 
Ruin, by the League of Cambray, 
clear and vindicate themſelves from ha- 
ving firſt ask'd Peace of the Emperor 
Maximilian, with thoſe earneſt Entreaties, 
and humble Supplications which Gaic- 
bardin relates? Wou'd they then ever 
have ſuffer'd, that any of their Poets, 


writing for the Honour and Glory of his 
Country, ſhou'd, if I may fo expreſs 


it, confecrate and immortalize, by his 
Poetry, or record and tranſmit to Po- 
ſterity, the pretended Speeches and Har- 
rangues of theit Ambaſſadour on this Oc- 
caſion? But in the Iliad, tis the Poet 


alone who diſpoſes of every thing, and 


he might deſcribe and repreſent Things 
as he pleas d, and was oblig d always to 
do this to the greateſt Advantage; it was 
Homer's Bufineſs then to have remov'd 
or prevented this Difficulty, and given 
no Occaſion for ſuch a Queſtion ever to 
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have been put. In Taſſo for Example, 
R. is neceſſary, and even de- 


clar'd ſo by a Prophet, for the Expediti- 
on of the Croiſadoes, in the Senſe which 
we have explain'd above, Goafrey thinks 
himſelf oblig'd to take the firſt Step, in 
order to recal him; but does it in ſuch a 
Manner, that he appears herein ratben 
to beſtow and confer a Grace and Fa- 
vour upon R. than ask or re- 
ceive one from him, But by a common 
Accident, which Homer has particular] 

related, the mean and infamous Submiſſi. 
ons of the Greeks don't ſucceed, and their 
inauſpicious malevolent Deity remains 
deaf and inexorable to all their moſt hum- 
ble and earneſt Prayers and Supplications, 
Madam D. who ſeems to be afraid, leaſt 
Achilles ſhould not appear wicked or in- 
ſolent enough, has taken particular Care, 
in her Remarks, to ſet in a very clear 
and full Light, all the Railleries, Iofults, 

and Affronts, which he returns for all the 
infamous Worſhip and Homage which 
the Greeks pay him: © I declare to you 
„ all, (ſays he, * after the Lamentati- 
ons of Uhſſes, over the fad and de- 
* plorable dtate of the Greet Army,) 
„ that neither Agamemnon, nor all the 
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_ & Greeks, put together, ſhall ever in the 


« leaſt move or-perſwade me. This 15 


10 anſwer in one Word, ſays Madam O. 
p. 452, to the two Parts of Ulyſſes? Diſ- 


courſe, who had ſaid, that if you'll take no 
Pity of Agamemnon, at leaſt ſhew ſome for 
the Body of the Greek Army. Achilles, p. 
97. ſays of Agamemnon, he need only find 
out with you the wiſe Vhſſes, and in 
Conjunction with theFeft of the Greet 


Princes and Captains, find proper and 


effectual Means to preſerve his Ships 
from the Flames with which they are 
threatn'd: He has already done ſuch 
great and mighty Things without me; 

he has ſurrounded his Camp with a 
great and ſtrong Wall; he has ſurround- 
ed this Wall with a large Ditch, and 
fortified the Ditch with a good Palliſa- 
doe; and yet with all thoſe Advanta- 
ges and Intrenchments, can't repulſe, 
nor beat back the formidable Hector, 
Whilſt I fought at the Head of the 


. Greeks, this terrible Hector never durſt 


ſo much as attempt an Engagement, at 
the leaſt Diſtance from the Walls of 1/z- 
am. Achilles here anſwers, ſays Madam 
D. Pol. 2. p. 454 and 455. without flatter- 


ing either Ajax or Ulyſſes, tho" both his 


Friends, they are particularly concern d in 
this Piece of Raillery upon the Wall, Ditch, 
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and Palliſadoes ; which Agamemnon bit 
to defend them againſt thoſe whom he went 


70 befiege, She had ſaid before, Achil- 


les hereby. treats all the Greeks as ſo many 
weak and impotent Perſons, who had a Thogs 
ſana times periſp/d if be had not ſaved and 
preſerv d them. This Fool has the Bold- 
neſs to ſpeak thus +; Carry my An- 
«© ſwer to Agamemnon, and publiſh to 
4 his Face all I have here told you, that 
“ ſo all the Greeks may learn to ſuſpect 
« him; and ſo preſerve themſelves from 
&« all his Frauds and Deceits: For info: 
&© lent as he is, he won't end with me, 
« nor I ſhan't be the laſt he will 
„thus abuſe ; but how high ſoever his 
“ Infolence is, he can't bear my Pre- 
c“ ſence, nor dare he ſee me. Let 
e him permit me to enjoy my Retreat, 
« and leave me here in Repoſe; and may 
« his ill Fate ſtill purſue him, ſince Ju. 
&« piter has deliver d him up to a Spirit 
„of Giddineſs and Folly; his Pre- 
& {ents are odious to me, and I deſpiſe. 
« him as a vile Slave. What ſubaltern 


or inferiour Officer, or even ſimple 


Soldier, wou'd now ſuffer any one to. 
treat their Prince and General, as the 
greateſt Heroes of the Greek Army, 
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Ajax and Uhſſes, here ſuffer Achilles to 
treat Ag amemnon? But becauſe Achilles, 
p. 100. adds, that he'll have none of 
Agamemnon's Daughter, whom they of- 
fer him in Marriage, and that his Fa- 
ther will chuſe him a Wife; Madam 
D. forgets the Hurt and Injury which 
thoſe ſtrange Diſcourſes do the Royal 
Authority, and the natural Tendency 
they have to create a Diviſion of the 
blackeſt Sort, between Agamemnon and 
the other principal Officers and Com- 
manders of the Army, to admire here 
the Simplicity of Manners. 4 great 
Perſon, ſays ſhe, + ſach as Achilles, fa- 
mous for ſo many great Actions and Ex- 
ploits, won't chuſe himſelf 4 Wife, but de. 
fires that his Father may chuſe one for 
him: They are the ſame Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners we ſee, and read of ſo often in the Ho- 
ly Scripture, and which obtain d in the Time 
c the Patriarchs, We could never have 
believ*d that Achilles had been ſo edifying 
a Perſon. Madam D. even judges, that 
he had Reaſon for his Refuſal, and the 
inſulting and provoking Speeches he' 
here uſes. Agamemnon, ſays ſhe, * 
aſſembles a great Army, and makes a War 
of Ten Tears Continuance, to reſtore to Me- 


— 
nelaus 
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nelaus his Wife; and at the ſame' time robs 


Achilles of Briſeis, who was as twere his 
Wife. What Folly? and what ought not 
Achilles to have done, even following Aga- 
memnon's. on Example? Tis certain 
that Achilles ought not to revenge him- 
ſelf at the Expence of his Country; eſpe- 
cially after the Offer of ſo full and pub- 
lick a Reparation; and Madam D. urg d 
hereupon, could not affirm the contrary, 
ſince ſhe owns, Vol. 2. p. 433. that tis 


unworthy 4 Heroe to take the Advantage of 4 
ublick Calamity, to revenge a private Inju- 
7. But Laſtly, we are leſs concern'd' 


here with the Affronts and Injuries 4- 
chilles offers the Greeks, than with the 
mean and abject Compliances, and the 


unworthy and ſcandalous Submiſſions 


they make to him. 
After many reiterated Inſtances, 424+ 
memnons Deputies are forc'd to depart, 


without prevailing or obtaining any- 


thing; they come to give an Account 
of their Embaſſy to the Greeks, aſſembled 


in a general Body, whoſe Eyes this In- 


ſolence of Achilles ſhould have open'd ; 
but who, notwithſtanding all this, re- 


main poor and  mean-ſpirited enough, 
to be overwhelmed with Sorrow * upon 


2 td al 4 * „„ 
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hearing the News: When Laſtly, the 
„ valiant Diomedes firſt breaks Silence; 
„ ſays Homer, and thus ſpeaks to Aga- 
% nmemnon. Great King, whoſe ſupream 
Authority we all here own and ac- 
knowledge; wou'd to the Gods that 
„ you never proſtituted your Gifts anc 
& Preſents, nor your humble Intreaties 
“ and Supplications ; he's naturally proud 
“ and infolent, and you have ily here- 
« by encreas'd his Pride and Vanity: Let 
us leave and abandon him, without gi- 
4 ving ourſelves any further Trouble, or 
« being concern d whether he departs 
% or remains; he'll take Arms when his 
Fancy and Caprice excites him there- 
© to, or when God ſhall determine 
„ him. Dromedes breaks off, juſt as he 
was going to ſay the only juſt and 
wife Thing he ſhould have faid upon 
this Occaſion; viz. that they ſtood in no 
need of Achilles, and that having a three- 
fold Advantage over their Enemies, viz. 
that of military Skill and Conduit, Cou- 
rage and Numbers, they could eaſily 
diſpenſe with Achilles Abſence. This 
was ſo- much the more natural, as that 
according ro Madam D. herſelf , Ve- 
ſtor had intimated, that if he had but 
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the Vigour of his Youth, he ſhoud 
have no Occaſion for Achilles Help or 
Aſſiſtance; and that without him he 
coud very well have defended and pre- 
ſerv'd the Greeks: Yet the ſame Neſtor, 
(who has ſo good an, Opinion of him- 
ſelf; tho? according to the Ideas Homer 
gives us, he was no ways ſuperior to 
Diomeaes,) ſees, the next Night, Aga- 
memnon enter his Tent, almoſt in De- 
ſpair, upon the Refuſal of Achilles; and 
inſtead of animating the King with 
Hopes ſuitable to his Character or Station, 
or at leaſt to the preſent Juncture and 
Situation of Affairs, he tells him in the 
moſt incongruous and abſurd Manner , 
“ Fapiter, whoſe Counſels are ſo wile, 
„ will never grant to Hector all the Suc- 
& ceſs this vain and inſolent Man promi- 
“ ſes himſelf ; and I hope that he will 
“ precipitate him into much grea- 
„ ter. Mifertes and Misfortunes than 
* yours, if ever Achilles ſhou'd renounce 
+ that fatal Paſſion and Anger, with 
& which he's now wholly poſſeſsd: 
But Homer here, as in ſome other Places, 
omits what he ought to ſay, or perhaps 
what he would ſay, and expreſſes 
ſomething elſe; for the meaning of 
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Neſtor ſeems to be only, that they ſhow'd 
not yet deſpair of Achilles? Return, tho? 
the firſt Attempt to bring him back had 
 faif'd. However it is, the Battles begin 
without Achilles, and from the Beginning 
of the 1 10% B. to the End of the 15%, we 
ſee thoſe Revolutions of which we have 
above given a ſhort Idea and Epi- 
tome. At the End of the 15 the 
Trojans are come fo far as the Fleet; ſo 
that Patroclus, now deeply touch'd and 
affected with the Defeat of the Greeks, 
diſſolves in Tears *, and tries again to in- 
cline and engage Achilles: He, B. 16. 
p. 5. repeats and exaggerates the Injury 
Agamemnon had done him in taking his 
Captive from him; yer ſays he, © ler 
“ us forget all that is paſsd, tis not 
« juſt to preſerve Anger for ever; I ſaid 
« F woud not renounce: it, *till the 
“ Cries of the Soldiers, and the Danger 
had reach'd my Ships and Veſſels; as 
“ it has now done: Suddenly therefore 
« take my Arms, and put your ſelf at 
„the Head of my Theſſalians, who 
breath nothing but Blood and Slaugh- 
„ ter; but more eſpecially, in order 
to oblige the Greeks to do me the Ho- 
„ nour that is dus to me, and reſtore 
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ce the beautiful Captive they took from 


«© me, and to accompany. her with rich 


« and ſumptuous Preſents ; obey. the Or- 

« ders I am now about to give you. 
Aſter the great and magnificent Preſents 

Which Agamemnon ſent along with Briſeis, 


to be offer d to Achilles with all poſſible 


Humility and Submiſſion, in B. 9. 4 
chilles muſt have loſt all Senſe and Un- 


derſtanding, to talk thus to Patroclas. 


Madam D. +F anſwers, that Achilles 
dont yet think the Greeks low and ſubmiſ- 


ve enough, and that be won't accept of Sa- 
tisfaction "till they are reduc d to Extremi- 
1; this is then what he ſhould have 
ſaid, and not, Let them fend me back my 
Captive, and accompany her with rich 
and ſumptuous Preſents. But let us hear 
Achilles Orders and Inſtructions: “ Ag 
„ ſoon as you have beat off the Trojans 
from our Ships, ſays he immediately, 


make a ſudden Retreat, and if the 


© powerful Jupiter give you any more 
“ conſiderable Advantage, don't ſuffer 
your ſelf to be tranſported with a vain 
_« Deſire: of fighting and engaging fur- 
© ther without me; for you will only 
thereby draw new and freſh Contempts 
upon me; i. e. take Care of killing 
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Hedtor, for then I ſhall be of no further 
Uſe or Service, I muſt ſay upon this 
Occaſion, without any Fear or Appre- 
henſion of being contradicted by Men of 
Senſe or Honour, that there never was 

any thing more unworthy a Heroe and 
great Man, than any ſuch Conſideration; 
but without ſpeaking of the mean and 
criminal Reſolution of hindering or pre- 
venting the publick Service of his Coun- 
try, for the Sake of his particular Inte. 
reſt, Achilles makes it plain and evident 
here himfelf, that it was in the Power of 
Patroclas, or any other Greek, or of an 
Arrow or Dart, thrown at a venture, that 
had killd Hector, to have render d him 
uſeleſs. © As ſoon as you have ſav d the 
« Ships, continues Achilles, retire quick- 
% ly, and leave the other Troops to con- 
“ tinue the Battle upon the Plain: And 
ye great Gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and Mi- 
« gerda, grant this Day that none of the 
„ Trojans nor Greeks eſcape Death, and 
and that they all periſh in this Battle, 
e hy the Hands of one another; that fo 
«© we two may remain alone, and have 

„the Glory of overthrowing the ſacred 
„Walls of proud Ilium. In this ſhort 
Diſcourſe, Achilles firſt ſhews himſelf an 


1 ignorant and fooliſh Man, afterwards 
1 a Perſon of a poor abject Soul and Tem- 
x per ; 
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er; and here a perfect Monſter. We 
II e this fine Senti- 


ment, with feſpect to poetical Manners: 
Here I wou d only have two Things ob- 
ſerv d; one is the groſs and palpable Con- 
tradiction which this Imprecation im- 
plies, with Achilles on Words, he had 
uttered but a Page before, Tis not 
6 juſt to preſerve Anger for ever: I have 
“ promis'd to renounce it as ſoon as the 
“Enemies have reach'd our Ships, where 
“ now they are. The other is the Temper 
and Diſpoſition of Mind of the Man, to 
whom the Greeks become ſuch vile Flatter- 
ers and Slaves: A Diſpoſition of Mind 
which they themſelves were not ignorant 
of, and which he bath the Aſſurance and 
Impudence to make them ſenſible of, in 
various and different Manners; as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. Patroclus departs with the 
Arms of Achilles, whoſe Preſence and Aſ- 
pe& animates the Greeks, and diſcourages 
the Trojaus: He performs great and pro- 
digious Exploits and Actions, which make 
the whole Subject of the 165% B. but to- 
ward the End he's killd by Hector, in 
the baſe Manner above- mention d; and 
which we may ſee in the Text, p. 49. 
The whole 177% B. is taken up in de- 
{cribing the Battles - of the Greeks and 
Trojans, about the Body of Patroclus; 
ply | = we 
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we have ſeen the Succeſs as ignominious, 
as bloody and- deſtructive to the latter: 
Yet Ajax ſeeing the Trojans, notwith- 
ſtanding their Defeat, and if I may ſo 
fay, the Impoſſibility of the Thing, take 
an Advantage, or in ſome particular In- 
Rance becoming ſuperiour, ſays to the 
Troops that ſurround him, B. 17. p. 
97. My Friends, let's now, all here 
e together, conſult and ſee what are the 
& beſt and moſt effectual Means, we can 
„ take to preſerve the Body of Patroclus, 
< to retire in Safety, and to reſtore Cou- 
« rage to our Companions, who can no 
<« longer hope to eſcape from the invin- 
« cible Hands of the terrible Hector: 
& Let us ſeek out one who may go quick- 
« ly, and inform Achilles of the Death of 
« his deareſt Friend; for I don't believe 
“ he is yet appriz d of the fatal News: 
© But I ſee no body we can ſend; all 
„ the Troops are hid in ſo thick and dark 
« a Cloud, that we can't know nor di- 
« ſtinguiſh one another. Great Jupiter, 
« diffipate. this Darkneſs which covers 
« the Greeks, reſtore us Light, permit 
that we may ſee one another, and pro- 
„ yiding only the Sun ſhine upon and 
e j]luminate us, let us all periſh, ſince 
& ſuch is your Sovereign Will and Plea- 
<« ſure. Jupiter touch d hereupon, = 
his 
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© his Grief and Tears, draws back 
the Cloud, and diffipates the Darkneſs, 
© the Rays of the Sun ſhine on all Sides 
< of them, and the whole Scene of the. 
© Battle is clearly ſeen and diſcover'd : 
Ajax finding his Prayers thus graci- 
“ ouſly heard and anſwer'd, ſays to Me- 
« nelaus, Son of Atreus, go into all the 
« Ranks, and look about every where, 
ce to ſee if you can't diſcover Antilochus, 
ce the Son of Neſtor; if you find him yet 
« alive, ſend him immediately to Achilles, 
ce to acquaint him with the Death of the 
« Son of Menætius. | 

I have inſerted this Article intire, be- 
cauſe it contains a Paſſage which has 
been eſteem d the moſt ſublime in the 
Ttiad: We ſhall make a ſurer Judgment 
hereof, after making the following Re- 
flections thereupon. 3 #* 

And, Firſt, we have Reaſon here to 
admire the Goodneſs and Generoſity of 
Ajax, who having never ſeen Hector, but 
that he either beat him, or put him to 
Flight; and who, falling in with the poor 
and mean Adulation and Flattery of the 
Troops, or rather into the Suppoſition 
of the Poet, of the Want and Neceſſity 
they had of Achilles; and who having 
been one of the Ambaſſadours, in the 
gth B. yet has the Complaiſancexa ſay 
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here, © In order that we may retire in 
* Safety, let us ſeek out for one of our 
* Companions, who may go immedi- 


& ately to Achilles; but I ſee no body, 


c adds he, whom we can ſend, all the 
« Troops are cover'd and hid in fo thick 
dark a Cloud. And 'twas only the 
Trouble and Vexation flowing hence, 
that occaſion'd that bold deſperate Paſ- 
fage, which has been ſo much admir'd 
and boaſted of; and which Mr. Boilean 
anflates thus, in the 9 Ch. of his 
onginus. | = 


dre les jeux, 1 
Et Combats contre nous à 4a carte des 
cieuæ . | * | 


Grand Dieu chaſſe ta Nuit qui nous cou- 


I don't think I can give a ſtronger 
Proof of my Equity and Impartiality, 
with Reſpect to the Antients, and even 


Homer himſelf, than in freely owning, 
that this Paſſage ſtruck me as it did all 


the World, in reading the French Tranſ. 
lation of Longinus: And indeed nothing 
can ſo lively draw or repreſent a War- 
riour, who, in the heat of Action chal- 
lenges the Divinity, in a Manner he him- 
felt wou'd difown, when in cold Blood; 
but the State and Situation, in which 
| ; | Longinus 
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Longinus ſuppoſes Ajax, is quite different 
from that in which Homer places him. 
Longings cited at length by Madam D. 
fays, Thick Darkmeſs, and black Night, all 
of 4 ſudden cover d the Greek Army. aud 
Hinder d their Fighting: Then Ajax, 105 
knowing what to do, or what Side to take, 
cries out, Great Jupiter, diſſipate this Dark- 
neſs which covers the Greeks: Ibis is 4 Sentie 
ment worthy of Ajax; he dont ast for Life, 
this mere-a Demand tod mean and low for 4 
Heroe; but becauſe in the thick Darkneſs, 
be cau d not employ his Courage in ſome great 
aud illuſtrious Action; and in Deſpair, be» 


85 cauſe not in 4 Capacity of fighting ; he only 


deſires that the Day might appear; as being 
fally aſſur d to mate an End worthy his 
great Courage and Soul, tho even Jupiter 
| himſelf ſhould come and oppoſe his Attempts: 
All this is indeed fine in the Senſe of 
Longinus; and he has Reaſon to ſay, on 
Occaſion of this Paſſage ſo underſtood, 
that Homer is like a favourable Wind, 
that aſſiſts, warms, and inflames the Ar- 
dour and Courage of the Soldiers; but 
in the real Senſe, and genuine Meaning 
of Homer, Ajax don't here think at all of 
fighting, he only conſiders where to find 
a proper Perſon and Meſſenger to ſend to 
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Achilles; and this is ſo certain, that as ſoon as 


Jupiter, touch'd with his Tears, diſſipates 


the Darkneſs, Ajax don't attack the Ene- 
my; but according to his firſt Deſign ſays 


to Menelaus, Go into all the Ranks, and 


& ſee if you can't find Antilochus, and 
< if you do, ſend him immediately to 
« Achilles, to inform him of the Death of 


© the Son of Menætius. Longinus had 


certainly forgot the Place where he read 
this Paſſage of Homer: Nor is this the 
only Citation he has made, truſting ſole- 
ly to his Memory * ; ſince Biſhop Huet 
has obſerv'd, that he has not juſtly nor 
exactly related the Words of Moſes? 


Text in Geneſis, which he propoſes as 


another Example of Sublime: Nor is 


this the firſt Paſſage of Homer which 


the Ancients have quoted falſly, and the 


Reaſon was, becauſe they had 'em al- 


moſt all by heart, they were therefore 
more ſubject to cite em falſly: We 
know the Miſtake of Ariſtotle, when he 
aſcribes to Calypſo the Words of Ulyſſes, 
in the 12th B. of the Oayſſis +: Or when 
he confounds together two Paſlages, 
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Ste the Diſſertations collecked and publiſhed by Mr. 
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one in the 24, the other in the 1 5th B. 
of the Iliad *, We ſee alſo that of Ci- 
cero in his 24. B. of Divination, where 
he aſcribes to Agamemnon a long Diſ- 
courſe of Ulyſſes, in the 2d B. of the 
Tliad; and Aulins Gellias + informs. us, 
that in a Treatiſe upon Glory, which is 
loſt, Cicero had alſo cited a Diſcourſe 
of Hector's for one of A4jax's, which is in 
B. 7. p. 6. of Madam D's Tranſlation. 
Longinus is to be forgiven here, for not 
thinking that Homer knew not how to 
place aright ſo fine and beautiful a Paſ- 
ſage as this under Debate; and that ſo 
warm and. paſſionate an Expoſtulation, 
which cou'd; not be made nor expreſs d 
but in the heat of Battle, ſhould. have no 
other Ground or Foundation in the 1/zad, 
beſides the meer Want of Achilles; and 
that Ajax ſhould make a Challenge, and 
bid Defiance even to Jupiter himſelf, at 

the ſame time he knew he wanted the 

Aſſiſtance of a mortal Man. Notwith- 
ſtanding this Miſtake of Longinus, which 

we have I think here. demonſtrated, Ma- 
dam D. ſays, after the long Paſſage ſhe 
cites from him, p. 453. thus it is a great 
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Critick knows how to examine Poetr 7. and 
diſplay its Beauties. We ſee by this Re- 
mark of Madam D. who can't plead, as 
Longinus, the Excuſe of Inadvertence or 
Forgetfulneſs, and who muſt therefore wil- 
fully favour and promote a Fraud and 
Deluſion becauſe favourable to Homer; 
that ſhe chuſes rather to honour, and be 
ufeful to the Poet, than to her Readers, 
againſt the Judgment and Advice ſhe 
approv'd of, as fo rational in Ajax, when 
| he prefers the Living to the Dead; for 
it is only this Compariſon of the Senſe of 
Longinus, Which is very ſublime, with 
that of Homer, which is very low and 
mean, that can contribute, or be of any 
real Uſe or Service now, to form the 
Taſte and Judgment of a Poet, by ma- 
king him truly ſenſible of the Advantage 
or Diſadvantage, the moſt beautiful Ideas 
draw from their right or wrong Situation, 
and the other concomitant Circumſtan- 
ces which attend them, Mr. D. ſays, * 
that the Criticks of Homer think they have 
done much, when they take a Paſſage oat of 
its Place to cenſure and criticiſe it ; but 
this Paſſage of Ajax, and ſeveral others 
ſhew, that the greateſt Service they can 
do Homer, 1s to take him only by Frag- 
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ments and Piece- meal, 


For his moſt beautiful Paige have of- 


ten a bad Effect when read in their Place; 
and ſometimes too, give a very di- 
ferent Senſe. | 

"Secondly, this Paſſage of Homer taken 
abſolutely, and independently of all that 
precedes and follows,' is far from ap- 
pearing ſo very fine and beautiful 
in Homer as in Mr. B. tho? neither 
appears -it ſo fine in him as in Mr. La 
Motte: Homer ſays, p. 645. 
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9 ſerenitatom, daque oculis videre, 
luce vel perde, n tibi pla- 
cuit ira. | 


which Madam D. thus tranſlates very ex- 
ally; © Great Jupiter, diffipare this 
* Darkneſs which covers the Greeks, re- 
i ſtore us the Light, and permit us to ſee; 
„providing the Heavens but ſnine, ruin 

4 or deſtroy us, ſince ſuch is your ſove- 
“ reign Will and Pleaſure. This Stile of Ho- 
fer Sd out and 2 d 1 
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tologies and vain Repetitions, contrary to 
the Nature of a ſudden Paſſion, ſuch as 
that of Ajax, was firſt tranſlated by Mr. 
B. and render'd in theſe two Verſes. 


Grand Dieu, chaſſe la Nuit qui nous cou- 
Dre les yeux, | 33 

Et Combats contre nous a la clarte des 
And much better afterwards by Mr. La 
Motte in this One. 8 


Grand dieu, rends-nous le jour, & com- 
. bats contre uous. N 


Mr. B. who was ſenſible of the Ad- 
vantage of his Tranſlation, tho* imper- 


fect, above the Original, ſays in his Re- 


mark upon this Paſſage, There is in Ho- 
mer; and after this, deſtroy us if you 
will, let the Heavens but ſhine and ſhew 
us Light; but this would have 4 thy but 
weak in our Language, and would not ſo 
well have illuſtrated, or put in ſo clear and 
true 4 Light the Obſervation of Longinus, & 
Combats contre nous, or fight againſt 
us: He had ſaid before in the Remark 
which immediately precedes this, 1 have 


endeavour d in thoſe Paſſages, which are ta- 
ken from Homer, to improve upon em, 


rather 
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rather than to follow him too cloſe and rranſ- 
late him too literally, Madam D. knew 


very well how often it was neceſſary, 


for the Honour of Homer, thus to im- 
prove upon him, and help him out in 
tranſlating him: I can't help being ſur- 


pris'd, that the Defenders and Admirers 
of the Ancients ſhou'd: have ever ſufferd 


Mr. B. to think himſelf capable, with 

a modern Genius and Language to im- 
prove upon theſe Paſſages of Homer, 
which Longinus produces as the moſt 
beautiful and ſublime in him: Whilſt 
Madam D. more devout and religious 
in her Admiration, complains every 
where in her Tranſlation, of her coming 


very ſhort, and falling infinitely below him. 


I Fo conclude the Reflections upon this 
Paſſage ; whence comes it that Ajax fixes 
upon Antilochus, who was at a great Di- 
ſtance in the Left Wing of the Army *. 
Madam D. + anſwers, that he muſt not ſend 


the firſt that offers, but chuſe a Man that 


was agreeable to Achilles: There has ap- 
pear d hitherto: no Paſſage in the Iiad, 
where it was intimated that Antilochus 
was more agreeable than any other Per- 
ſon to Achilles; this 1s never ſaid, nor 


any where intimated or expreſs'd bur in 


_— 


n 


P. 10. P. 4 N | 
| 5 one 
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one Verſe of the 23d B.: And till 
then the Reader can comprehend nothing 
of the Reaſon of this Choice, which 
appears highly unreaſonable in an Affair 
that requir d ſuck Diſpatch, and whgn 
Ajax was ſurrounded with Perſons who 


appear'd all equally proper to execute this 


Commiſſion: For as the principal Buſineſs 
here was to preſerve the Body of Patroclas, 
this Motive alone was ſufficient, without 
any Conſideration of the Perſon ſent 


to perſwade and recall Achilles, and 
indeed actually does ſo, who on this Oc- 


caſion ſeems not in the leaſt to ſhew any 
Regard for Antilochus; this is one of 


thoſe vain and ſuperfluous Circumſtances, 
which having no Foundation in the Na- 


ture of Things, ſerves only to fill up, or 
help out the Poet's Verſe, and his Com- 
mentator's Proſe. tl 


p ” 
_ "_— 
* 


The Sorrow and Lamentation of Aahil. 


les, upon his firſt hearing the News of 
Patroclus Death, and the Conſolations of 
his Mother, who brings him new Arms, 
take up the 18/4 B. We ſhall return to 
it, and conſider it elſewhere under a- 
nother View ; and here paſs on to the 


19th, where the Reconciliation of A4ga- 


memnon with Achilles is negotiated and 
ee | — i — 


V. 356. Tranſl, p. 323. 


con- 


E 
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concluded; a wary odd and ſtrange Re- 
- conciliation indeed, where all the Greeks 
ſhew ſo poor and mean a Spirit, as to ſuffer 
the Anthority they themſelves had inveſted 
Aamemnon with, to be inſulted, diſgrac d 
and diſhonour'd in ſo very infamous and 
ignominious a Manner, by Achilles; and 
to reward and crown in the Perſon of 
Achilles, ſuch provoking Infolences and 
Alffronts, which fo deeply touch d, and ſo 
much reflected upon their own Honour 
and Characters. 


* = 
. * P * * 1 4 
* . 1 wt Py nn ll 
2 A tl Mi — 8 W 8 4 4 % 4 
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Of the Return and Reconciliation of Achil- 
les, and the Inaignity the Greeks ſaf- 
fer d from the mortifjing and provoking 

: Circumſtances attending it. A partica- 
lar Examination of Agamemnon's Speech 

on this Occaſion, N 


As ſoon as Acbilles is poſſeſsd and 
3 adorn'd with his new Arms, © he 
© runs all along the Sea-ſide, and with a 
& terrible Voice, calls upon all the He- 
* roes of the Army *: This 1s the firſt 
Blow Achilles, in his Return, gives to A- 


N 7 
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memnon's Authority, to whom alone it 
belong'd to aſſemble a Council: But A. 
chilles knew very well with whom he 


had to do; for as ſoon as his Voice 
„ was heard, Diomeaes, and the Divine 


* Vhſſes, both Favourites of Mars, come 
the firſt of all leaning upon their Spears 
<< becauſe of the Wounds they had receiv'd, 

«and fit down in the firſt Place and 
Rank; and what muſt ſurpriſe and con- 


found you, Agamemnon comes the laſt : For, 


ſays the Poet, © he was not yet reco- 


4 ver d of the Wound he had receiv'd by 
c a Pike; which is as much as if he had 


faid, that if he had been in perfect Health 
he wou'd have been the firſt to have obey d 
the Call and Orders of an inferiour Leader 
and Commander, and thereby prevented 
Diomedes and VUhſſes taking Place of him, 
or ſitting above him. When they were 
all aſſembl'd, Achilles riſes up, and thus 
ſpeaks with an intolerable Inſolence and 
Pride, © Son of Atreus, what Advantage 
„ have we reap'd, you and I, from our 


<-Diſſentions? The Greeks have hereby 


« 'been made to lick the Duſt under the 
« Blows of our Enemies, encourag'd by 
«* my Abſence; all that we have got by 


<« our Diſſention and Breach, has only 
* been to ſerve and promote Hefor's In- 
S tereſt and that of the Trojans, and 1 


believe 


7 
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ce believe the Greeks will a long time re- 


tc member our Difference and Quarrel; but 
& Tet us no more think of what is paſs'd; 


« whatever Grief and Sorrow our Diſſenti- 
& ons have occaſion'd us, let us now ſub- 
due and govern our Anger and Reſent- 
ments to obey Neceſſity: Tis important 


to obſerve theſe Words, And let us ſubdue 
and govern our Anger to obey Neceſſity; 
which ſhew that Achilles was: not at all 
ſincerely nor cordially reconciled, and that 
indeed he {til wiſh'd no Good to the 


Greets: This perfectly anſwers the Seati- 


ment Madam D. takes Care to obſerve 
and ſhew us in Achilles, when on Occaſion 
of a Paſſage in the 164 B. ſhe ſays, * A- 
chilles hereby informs us, that he does not 
yield to their Prayers or Intreaties ; he only 
 Hields becauſe Anger can't continue for ever, 
or be Eternal: Or, Laſtly, whatever Senſe 
the Word Wecelſity may bear here, we 
muſt own that 'tis none of thoſe Terms of 
cordial Affection, which are us'd to ſig- 
nify and expreſs ſincere Reconciliations. 
Yet the: Greeks, who are ſenſible of no- 


| thing, are filld with Joy +, © upon ſre- 


„ing the magnanimous Son of Pelexs 
„ renounce his Paſſion and Reſentment : 
Hereupon Agamemnon begins a Harangue 


— N —— — 


a Vol, Zo p · 407, ws 153. 
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of Seventy Verſes long, which both on the 
Account of its Subject, Matter, and feveral 


peculiar Turns, is in my Opinion one of the 


Paſſages of the Iiad, the leaſt to be ap- 
prov'd of. I ſhan't here repeat the whole, 
tis fo long; but give a general Idea there 
of, with ſome o 

remarkable Paſſages occurring therein: 


the particular and moſt 
We ſhall Grit give it you in Madam D's 


Tranſlation, whoſe Knowledge. of, and 
Zeal for Homer, render her, in ſome man- 
ner, an authentick Guarantee and Vouch- 
cher of the Senſe of the Text; yet we 


will afterwards ſee what Homer can gain 
here, by being conſulted with, in his own 
original Language. Agamemnon begins 
thus in the French; My Friends, ſays 
« he, to the Greeks afſembFd, Heroes of 


Greece, Diſciples of the God Mars, 


“ hearken to me in Silence, and don't 
« confound me by your confus d Mur- 
« murs and Noife, which are capable to 
«© interrupt the greateſt Orators; for in 
ſo great a Contuſion, can one either 
„ ſpeak or hear: Here we have at firſt 
preſented us by Homer, a very noble and 
advantageous Idea of the Greek Aſſem- 


blies. Madam D. upou Occaſion of a 


Pallage in the 34 B. ſays, that Homer 


** em 


kt... Ad 
— —-— — 


ks. d 
: f there 
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there does Honour to the Greeks, by appo- 
ſeng their Manner of going to Battle to that 
of the Barbarians ; thoſe, viz. the Trojans 
"march with u confus'd Noiſe, and the Greeks 
with a profound Silence, But is it more 
barbarous to go to Battle with a Noiſe 
that is ſometimes uſeful, and ſerves to a- 
nimate the Troops, than to receive the 
King and General of Greece, in the Man- 
ner which it appears the Greeks here fe- 
ceive Agamemnon; who comes wounded 
as he was, to ſubmit and give the Satis- 
faction they defire of him? * Azamem- 
% in continues, and ſays immediately 
“ after, I ſhall now direct my Diſcourſe 
„to Achilles; yet he does not addreſs 

Himſelf to him: His Speech here takes 
up five long Pages in Madam D's Tranſ- 
lation, and it is not 'till eight Lines before 
the Conclufion that he ar all ſpeaks, or 

addreſſes himſelf to Achilles; all the reſt 
is addreſs'd to the Greets, to whom he 
directs his Diſcourſe in expreſs Terms, 
And ye Greets: Then after having ſaid 
that he wou'd direct his Diſcourſe to A- 
thilles, he proceeds, and ſpeaks thus to 
them: © And ye Greeks, pleaſe to grant 
and allow what I am going to ſay, 
and own the Diſcourſes. you have of- 
« ten held amongſt your ſelves; you have 
« always accus d me of all our Inſelici- 
| 12 . ua 
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* and Misfortunes, and have often here- 
© with bitterly reproach'd me. What a 
ſtrange Preamble and Introduction is 
here? Madam D. herſelf ſays on this 
Occaſion, that the Greeks, tranſported 
with Joy to ſee Achilles again, made 1 great 
deal of Noiſe, and begun their Murmars 
_ againſi Agamemnon, accuſing him of all 
their Loſſes and Misfortanes ; and there- 
upon, Agamemnon deſires them to own 
and acknowledge theſe Complaints they 
made aloud in his Preſence. After this 
Agamemnon tells the Greeks, that they ac- 
cusd him injuriouſly, and that he really 
was not the Cauſe by his own Fault : 
% Jupiter, ſays he, and Fate, and the 
terrible Fury which wanders in Dark- 
& neſs, are the Authors: A remarkable 
Doctrine of Homer, which makes Jupi- 
ter the Author of the Sins of Men, in 
Conjunction with an infernal Fury; and 
ſo far the Author too, that Agamemnon 
pretends himſelf no ways culpable: You 
% have reproach'd me ſays he, but 
« jnjuriouſly, I am not the Cauſe. Af- 
ter which he enters upon the Hiſtory of 
this Fury, who is no other than Ate, or 
Diſcord, the pernicious Daughter of Ja- 


— 


— 
— 


* Vol, 3. p. 491 and 492. 
piter; 


1 
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piter ; We ſhall treat of this elſewhere. 
This Hiſtory is founded upon another 
very long and tedious Story, viz. that 
of Euriſtheus and Hercules, ſufficiently 

known to all thoſe who then heard him: 
It is there ſaid, © that Jupiter for a 
e long time ſaw his Son Hercules ſubject 
e to the Commands and Orders of Zuri- 
* ſtheas, and oblig'd to ſuſtain and per- 
form all the Labours it pleas'd that Ty- 
rant to impoſe upon him, Whereup- 
on Madam D. makes this Remark, + 
that the Ancients were firmly perſwaded of 

the abſolate Soveraingt) and Independency of 
Kings; and Homer very ſolidly eſtabl:ſhes 
and confirms this Truth by the remarkable 
Example of Hercules, who, tho" Son of Ju- 
piter, did not plead any; Fxemption from ſub- 


- matting to Euriſtheus, who was only Grand- 


Gon to this Deity, becauſe Euriſt heus was his 
King, Hercules born his Subject, obeys him, 
and performs all his Orders and Commands, 

how hard and difficalt ſocver: I here is neither 
Birth, nor Merit, that can diſpenſe with this 
Law. How cou'd ſhe ever imagine that 
the Reader ſhould diſcover this Piece of 
Morality in the Corner of a Hiſtory, fo- 
reign to the' Subject, when the principal 


addi — 


vp. 15, + Vol. 3 p. 495. . 
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Argument itfelf in the preſent Circum- 
ſtance, preſents the Royal Authority ſo 
grolly affronted, and inſulted, and even 


_ trampled under-foort by Achilles, with the. 


general Conſent and Allowance of all the 
Greeks? And indeed Agamemnon is reduc d 
at laſt to ſay , Arife divine Son of 
4 Peleas and go to Battle, and command 
„ the Troops to follow you: So that 


Madam D. immediately after the pre- 


ceding Remark, is ford to make the 


following One; + Agamemnon feems, 
here to put into Achilles' Hands all the Au. 

thority of the General, but tis not till after 
he himfelf had firſt given the Order, aud laid 
his Commands upon him; arife and go to Bat- - 
tle: Can any think that a Poet, who a- 
bounds in ſuperfluous Diſcourſes, inſerts. 
thoſe Words ariſe, &c. by way of Anti. 
dote ; or if he had that View, that the. 
Remedy was equal to the Poyſon and 


Miſchief? Plato was as ſubtle as any of 


our Commentators ; yet neither Hercules 


Submiſſion to Eur iſebeus, nor the light 


Command of Aamemnon to Achilles, pre- 
vented him, even by Madam D's own. 
Confeſſion, “ from cenſuring Homers Po- 


em, as contrary to ſound Politicks, the 


* 


3 => 5, 
2 pe 18. T P. 9957 . 
> Peace 


we 


7 


* W 
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Peace and Safety of States, and the Happi- | 
neſs of Society. After this long Story, XHga- 


memnon owns he was in the wrong; and-ac- 
cording to a Verſe I find in Dr. Barnes? E- 
dition, and which Madam D. * thinks was 


ſtruck out by afalſe Taſte of Delicacy, from 
the Diſcourſe of Agamemnon, in B. 9, 


„% This Prince ſays that it was Wine, 


“or the Gods, had made him loſe his 


„ his Underſtanding and judgment: 
© But Laſtly adds he, ſince Jupiter now, 
or this Day, permits me to know my 


« ſelf again, and recover my Senſes, I'll 


“ repair the Faults I have committed, 
* and rhe Injuries I have done. The Rea- 


der ſtill ſtruck with the Advances and 
Steps towards a Reconciliation AAamem- 


non had formerly made, and ſent and of- 
fer'd to Achilles, in B. q. can't underſtand 
the Word Now or to Day; for the true and 
proper Subject of Agamemnons Diſcourſe 

ad been for him to Wave valu'd him- 
ſelf upon the Steps he had already taken 


to repair his Fault, inſtead of ſaying, like 


aà Man whom Drunkenneſs and Wine had 


indeed robb'd of his Memory as well as 


Judgment, that he had. never be- 
fore thought, ill, now, of being re- 
o o * % 
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The Places in which Homer's original 


Text, being conſulted, ſeem to have the 
Advantage of the Tranſlation in this 
Speech, are Firſt, as to Agamemnon's 


directing his Diſcourſe to the Greeks, af- 
ter having ſaid he would addreſs himſelf 


to Achilles; tis not certain that theſe 


„ ;-.56 5,45 
| e tus FRY 4, Makes . 
ſignify I'll addreſs my Diſcourſe to Achilles. 


ho Euſtathius, who often brings different 
Para phraſes and Expreſſions, here only pro- 


duces this, * and tho? the Latia Verſion, 
us'd by Dr. Barnes, has, ad pelidem quidem 
ego orationem habebo: Yet I find, even in 
the Scholia of this Ed. an Interpretation 
ſomewhat different; rw anwmar F ae, we 


Ax F 66 D vide 5 4 T9A0/Horgerts, 1 will ub- 


| lickly make my Retractation or Apology 


before Achilles: I alſo read in the Verſion 

of Portas of Crete, and that which bears the 
Name of Gifanius, pelidæ quidem ego indica- 
bo, which renders more faithfully the Senſe 


of the Word ae, which {imply g- 


nifies, I will now make my Declaration 


before Achilles. Laſtly, the old Tranſla- 


— - LAS — — 


| 8 p. 1173 of the Rom. Ed, 


tion 


"LM 
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tion in French Verſe of Counſellour Cerro, 


_ eſteem'd among Men of Learning for its 
Exactneſs and Fidelity, ſays, | 


Comme je penſe aſteure au peliae repondre. | 


Which don't import that the Anſwer was 
perſonally addreſs d to him; but further, 
allowing the Greek Terms ſignify'd, I ad- 
dreſs my ſelf to Achilles, Homer was ſtill 
in the right, becauſe in the following v. 
85. there is exprelſly in the third Perſon, 
the Greeks have often reproach'd me, 


oH due TOYrov xa De db 


and not as in the French of Madam D. 
and ye Greeks have often bitterly reproach*d 
me. And fo the Hiſtory of Eari/theas, 
and all the reſt of the Diſcourſe, is indeed 
directed to Achilles, and not to the Greets: 
And even the Apoſtrophe which Madam 
D. places at the End of the Diſcourſe; 

“ ariſe therefore divine Son of Peleus, is 
not in the Original, where Agamemnon 
only ſays ariſe then, as ſpeaking ſtill to 


Achilles, to whom he had all along di- 


rected his Diſcourſe: But between the 
834d v. where it is that Agamemnon ſays 
he addreſſes his Diſcourſe to Achilles, and 


— 
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the 85th v. where he begins his Apo- 
logy, there is a Parentheſis of a Verſe and 
a half, addreſs'd indeed to the Greeks : 


IT have taken the Liberty to criticiſe this 


Parenthefis, where Madam D. makes 
Agamemnon expreſs himſelf thus, © And 
ye Greeks, own the Diſcourſe you have 
© often held: The Original, whatever 


Euſtatbius and Madam D. may think, pre. 


ſents again here a much better Senſe. 
. | e of a Mes | 
oi Age, wiboy 71 (rt due · A 


J . ſhall now addreſs, | ſays Agamemnon, my 
Diſcourſe to Achilles; aud ye Greeks 


 hearken diligently to me, and be Witneſſes of 


what I (hall ſay to him: The Greeks, conti- 
nues he, have often in their Diſcourſes re- 
proach d me, and repreſented me as the Au. 
thor of all their Misfortan's and Miſeries, 


bat I am not the Cauſe, &c. I am again 


juſtify'd in this Interpretation, by the 


Tranſlators alledg'd above, and eſpecially 


8 


by Dr. Barnes Scholiaſt, who adds alſo, 


remember What I am going to ſay, to report 


it again to thoſe who mayu't have heard me, 


| a T 0 
ard voby Auger, & drr: re ih ExouTxT1v. 


Laſtly, in the Concluſion of this Dit. 
cqurſe; . where Madam D. makes A4ga- 
a memuos 
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nemnon ſay, that Jupiter allow'd him a- 
gain that Day to know himſelſ, the Greet, 
far from expreſſing Nom or to Day, bas | 
not a Word of any ſuch Phraſe : There 
= 70 1 Will again repair the Injury 1 
have done, 4 nb «gra, rurſun volo pla- 
care, which, very well recalls to mind the 
» Reparatiom formerly offer d. 
But, Laſtly, a great and Mental Fault, 
that is unanſwerable, and which will ever 
be objected co this Diſcourſe, is its 
Length: To make a General, who. was 
indeed · in the wrong, ſpeak with a Dig- 
nity ſuitable to his Character, to an in- 
feriour Officer and Commander, who 
_ was naturally: inſolent, but whoſe Pre- 
ſence and Aſſiſtance was judg'd neceſſary, 
there is requir d a. Peculiar Delicacy of 
Turn and Exprefion, which was unknoẽ n 


in Homer's Lime; but in whatever. age 


a. Poet of a fing: Taſte; had treated ſo nice 
a Subject, he would ſtill have endea - 
voured to fave himſelf at leaſt; by being 
ſhort and coneiſe. Achilles himſelf ſeems to 
be tired out with the tedious Length of 
this Speech of Agamemnom; for he tells 
him *, Son of Atreus- let us now 
4 think of lighting without further de- 
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«hay; why ſhou'd we loſe any longer 


Time, in vain and ſuperfluous Diſ- 


P 


courſe? And he has Reaſon ; for of this 


long Speech of Agamemnon's, there is not 
above five or {ix Words to the purpoſe, 
or which ſignify any thing. Yet they 
further try the Impatience of Achilles, by 
allowing the Troops Time to refreſh: * 


ce 


cc 
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ec 


than the Correction UVhyſſes here gives his 


.own Tent; that ſo 


Yet ſays Uhſſes, * King Agamemnon 
will give his Orders, that the Preſents 
which are appointed you, be brought 


into the midſt of this Aſſembly, that ſo 
the Greeks may ſee, and you may have 
the Pleaſure and Satisfaction of enjoy- 


ing the Reſpect, Honours, and Obei- 
{ance appointed to be given you: —— 
He will treat you magnificently in his 
Taking may be 
Wp to the Reparation and Satis- 
faction he owes you; at the ſame time, 
Son of Atreus, remember for the fu- 
ture, to become more juſt and more 
moderate towards others, and don't 
think it below the Dignity of a King 
to make amends, and give Satisfaction 
to thoſe whom he has injur'd and of- 
fended. Nothing is more intolerable 


ci 


— —— 
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General, without giving the leaſt Check 
or Reproof to Achilles, whoſe obſtinate 
Reſentment was attended with ſuch ob- 
vious and pernicious Conſequences, as 
render'd him a Thouſand times more 
guilty and culpable than Ag amemnom : 
Let he ſnews that Meanneſs of Soul, as 
even to thank Ulyſſes for his Reproof, and 
exactly like a Child to perform all he had 
preſcribiꝭ or directed him f. But how 

do you think Achilles receivd the Gifts 
and Preſents, the Oaths and the Sacrifice, 
with which Agamemnon Reconciliation 
and Satisfaction was accompany'd and 
ſieal'd? It is by offering a freſh Inſult and 
Alffront to his King and General: Great 
Jupiter, ſays he, riſing up in the midſt of 
4 the Greeks *, you deprive Men of their 
% Judgment, and give them a Spirit of Fol - 

* ly and Giddineſs, when it pleaſes you: 
<« 'The Son of Atreus had never provok'd 
« me, nor ever thought of violently ta- 
*® king my Captive from me; but O ter- 
<« rible Deity! you were reſolv'd to de- 
« ſtroy an infinite Number of the Greeks, 
This Diſcourſe is certainly one of the moſt 


inſolent Homer ever put in the Mouth of 


Acbilles. He offends the Divinity by ma- 


. 16, b. 1% 2. 456. 


king 
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king him the Origin and Source of all the 
_- Calamities and Miſeries of Greece, which 
he permitted no Doubt, but of Which he 
_ only ſhou'd haveaccus'd his own extrava- 
- gant and outrageous Anger and Paſſion 
againſt Agamemnon, as well as moſt unjuſt, 
with Reference to the reſt of the Greeks ; 
he affronts the King by treating him as 
a Ferſon without Senſe or Judgment, as a 
_ fooliſh and capricious Man; Ad if the 
Heroes of the Iliad were not the poor- 
ed and meaneſt of NN he muſt 
ovoke and affront them, b 4 raiſing his 
onour upon their Reproach and Ruins, 
and inſulting them with their ridiculous 
- Impertinence and Weakneſs; but all this 
obtains Praiſes from Madam D. Achilles, 
fſays ſhe, * to ſbem he is intirvly recgytiled, 
does himſelf juſtify Agamemnon; and en- 
ters into the Reaſons with which his Prince 
had excus'd and apologis d fur his Fault; 
bys in this Jaſtification he ſtill knows very well 
Vom to preſerve his own. Character, and 
make us 25 ible of the Advantage he had 
over the King had injar'd and affronted 
him, I will "makes a Remark ſomewhat 
different from this: Agamemnon begun 
the Difference and Quarrel very imper- 
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tinently 
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tinently I own, but ſtill, Agamemnom is 
King and Generaliſſimo of the Armies of 
Greece, Achilles only a particular Prince; 
Agamemnon only injur d. Achilles by his 

Injuſtice, Achilles involv'd all Greece in 
innumerable- Miſeries and Calamities by 
his Reſentment and Vengeance; Agamem 
non made Offers of a more than ſuffici- 
ent Satisfaction and Reparation for the 
Injuries: he had done, Achilles rejects and 
diſdains them with ſuch a Degree of Inſo- 
lence and Inhumanity, as ſurpaſſes even 
all Probability: Judge then whether 4. 
chilles has any Advantage over the King 
who had provok'd and affronted him. 
Twill be ſaid, perhaps, that Aclulles was 
the Son of a Goddeſs, and that this Ti · 
tle in. ſome ſort authorizes the Manner 
in which he treats 424702, the Sub- 
_ miſſions of this Prince to him, and even 
the Preference which the Greeks give him 
over their King and General. Ion that 
Jupiter and the other Gods lay great 

Streſs upon this Title, and that to make 
Achilles triumph, notwithſtanding all his 
Vices and Crimes, they never urge any 
other Motive, beſides his being the Son 
of a Goddeſs: We ſhall fpeak to this 
elſewhere. But here I can't help ſaying, 
that in the mythological Syſtem, there 1s 
burt little Difference between Achilles and 
1 7 9 
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Agamemnon as to their Birth, and that 
what Difference there is, is perhaps to 
Agamemnon's Advantage. Tis ſaid, even 


in Homer, * that Achilles was only the 


Son of Thetss, Daughter of a Marine De- 
ity ; the Origin of Aamemnom was much. 
nobler and greater, and in Mr. Racins 
Ipbigenia, tis ſaid very well of him; 


Da ſang de Jupiter iſſu de tous cotex. 
L Himen vous lie encore aux ditax dont 
Duaus ſortéx. | 


And tho' Achilles is the Son of Thetis 
in Racin as well as in Homer, yet Ag amem- 

non, in the modern Tragedy, perfectly 
well keeps up and maintains his Rank 
and Authority over him: The Trojazs 
have in their Army a Son of Jupiter and a 

Son of Venus, Sarpedon and MAneas, do 
thoſe Heroes pretend therefore any Ad- 
vantage over Hedor ? Does not Madam 
D. herſelf tell us on occaſion of Hercules, 
that neither Merit nor Birth can diſpenſe with 
us, as to the Reſpect we owe to Rings. The 
Equality that is ſuppos'd between the 
| Greek Princes, is no better Excuſe or Apo- 
logy for the Inſolence of Achilles, the abject 


* B. 20. P. 183. 


Meanneſs 
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Meanneſs of Agamemnon, and the Inju- 
ſtice of all the Greeks: Or Laſtly, the 
Greek Army having once fat down before 
Troy, there ought neceſſarily to be a due 
Subordination maintain'd, and that ex- 
tended to all the Princes, who ought 
all to ſay to Azamemnon, as Diomedes *, 
© Great King, whoſe ſoveraign Orders 
„„ we all here own: Achilles himſelf 
ſpeaking in the 234 B. f to Agamem- 
non, ſays, Son of Atreas, you're the 
only one here who has a Right to Com- 
% mand. Tis certain that Homer gives 


Achilles no Reaſon of Exemption from 


this Subordination and Dependance. Mr. 
Racin, in his Iphigenia, ſhew'd more Pru- 
dence and Conduct, and a better Obſer- 
vance of Decorum; for to authorize 4- 
chilles in his Threatnings and Inſolence, 
he ſuppoſes that he had not brought him- 
ſelf under the ſame Obligation, nor en- 
gag'd himſelf by the ſame Oath, which 


the other Lovers of Helen had, to vindi- 


cate and maintain the Rights of her 
 Husband ; but in the 1:ad, where this 
Pretence is neither hinted nor expreſs'd, 
amemnon is ftrip'd of his Authority, 
and only ſo much left him, as was neceſ- 
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ſary for Achilles, the more effectually to 
inſult and expoſe him. Thus this Recon- 
ciliation, which the implicite Admirers 
of Homer's Morality propoſe as an Exam- 
ple of the Re-union of Minds, and the 
Re-eſtabliſhment of Order, preſents us 
only with the Triumph of Pride, Inſo- 
lence and Revenge; and even of Rebel- 
lion, and the total Deſtruction and Abo- 
lition of all fort of Government, whe- 
ther Civil or Military. But let us ſee, in 
a few Words, what Uſe Achilles makes 
of this Authority, with which he is now 
in this irregular and tumultuous Manner 
inveſted ; and what Value the Greeks 
ought to put upon his Actions. | 


} 


2 
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Eu ni 45 Hoa 
The mean Spirit the Greeks ſhew in the O- 


bedience they pay Achilles, as well in the 
Battles, as at the Funerals of Patroclus. 


s 


HE three following Books, vis. 
"4 20, 21, 22. contain the Battles of 
Achilles. Nothing can be compar'd to 
the Deſtruction and Deſolation he makes 
in the Trojan Army; there are neither 
Gods nor Heroes, nor Troops which can 
oppoſe his Attempts. But a real and im- 

9 portant 
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tant Piece of Service he does his Al- 
lies is, that tho? the two Armies are en- 
gag'd, and the tutelar Deities, the Pro- 
tectors and Defenders of each, intereſt 
themſelves in the Quarrel by the Order of 
Jupiter, tho Atxeas and the Trojans im- 
mediately appear every where, on all 
Sides t, tho” Hector rallies and brings 
them back to the Charge f: Yet there 
is not ſo much as one Greek Soldier falls 
after Achilles appears. Homer, you'll ſay 
then perhaps, had very good Reaſon to 
make the Gyeeks ſo paſſionately deſirous 
of his Return; I own it, but then on the 
other hand, if- Achilles has the Skill and 
Art of fighting Battles, without either 
being in Danger himſelf, or loſing a Man 
in his Army; Agamemnon was in the 
wrong, to aſſemble all Greece at ſo great 
a Charge and Expence againſt Troy, and 
he needed only have brought Achilles 
alone; and this ſo much the rather, as 
that it ſeems his Voice. alone overthrows + 
whole Armies“: Jupiter himſelf ſays, + f 
« if Achilles only attack the Trojans, they 
« won't ſtand it one Moment; how then 
% can they ſtand it to Day, when he is 
« arm'd, and his Courage further height- 
„ end by the Sorrow and Grief he is in 
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132 A Critical Diſſertation 
& for the Death of his Friend; when 


& they were 'fill'd with ſuck, Dread and 
“ Terrour ? Wherefore I amafraid, leaſt 
„ this Day his Valour ſhou'd tranſport 


| © yeſterday only ſeeing I unarm'd, 


« and carry him too far, and he ſhou'd 
ce gyerthrow and beat down the Walls of 
„ [l/iam, againſt the Order and Decrees 


« of the Fates or Deities themſelves. But 
as *tis manifeſtly abſurd, that a ſingle 
Man, eſpecially if of a Stature little dif- 
fering from the common and ordinary 
Size, and beſides one void of all Pru- 
dence and Conduct, as Achilles was, ſhou'd 


overthrow whole Armies; Homer, who 
can't be guilty of one continued and per- 


petual Abſurdity, retufns now and then 


without thinking of it within the Bounds 


of Truth and Probability: Thus while 


Jupiter apprehends leaſt Achilles alone at- 


racking the Trojans, ſhould overthrow the 
Walls of Ilium, againſt the Order and 


Appointment of the Deſtinies, i. e. a- 


gainſt his own proper Decrees, according 
to the conſtant Interpretation of Madam 


D. Achilles in this much more rational 


than Jupiter himſelf, ſays, 1b. p. 197. My 


Friends let's joyn and attack the Trojans, 
and let every one engage and ſhut up 
4 his Enemy as cloſe as he can; for with 
„ whateyer Ardour I am animated, I 


can't 
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4 can't fight againſt ſo many alone, 
&« Mars himſelf, immortal as he is, and 
& the Goddeſs Pallas were not ſufficient _ 
& for this, bur muſt ſink before they 
% cou'd make their Efforts and Blows ef- 
“ fectually felt in all the ſeveral Parts of 
& the Battle; all I can do, is to give you 
4 an Example, without ſparing my ſelf. 
In the 224 B. is related the Engagement 
of Achilles with Hector, which wou'd af- 
ford a large Field for Obſervations and Re- 
Heme; but that don*t.concern our preſent 
Subject, excepting that Paſſage, where 
Achilles having ſtrip'd his dead Enemy, 
| ſpeaks thus to the Captains who ſurround 
him. © Brave and valiant Leaders and 
“Commanders of the Greet: Troops, ſays 
“he to them, ſince the Gods have pi- 
ven me the Courage and Strength to 
% overcome and conquer this formidable 
« Man, who alone has done us more 
« Miſchief than all the reſt put toge- 
ther; let us attack Troy without delay: 
& Let us ſee if the Trojans, now diſcou- 
 « ragd and dejected by. the Death of 
% Hector, won't abandon their Fortreſs, 
“ or if they yet have the Courage to 
“ defend it after the Loſs of ſuch a 


— 
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* Head and Commander. But what do 
I ſay, why ſhould I ſuffer my ſelf to 
be tranſported with Joy for this Vi- 
Cory? Fatroclus lies ſtill upon his Fu- 
„ neral Bed, unlamented, and without 
our having as yet paid the laſt Offices 
« and Duties we owe him, or having re- 
“ ceiv'd the laſt Honours ſo juſtly due to 
* < him; ovghrnot he to be the firſt Object 
« of my Cares? Generous Greeks, re- 
turn therefore ſpeedily to your Ships, 
© with Songs of Triumph, carrying along 
“ with you the Body of Hector. We 
might pardon Achilles a Fault of Judg- 
ment, which Madam D. reproaches him 
with in the preceding B. when he ſuffers 
the Trc;ans unfortunately to eſcape, whom 
he might have deftroy*d and cut in Pieces. 
Homer would hereby make his Reader ſenſible, 
ſays Madam D. * what Obſtiuacy and Vain- 
i Glory often coſt Men: Achilles, for being 
1 . too paſſionately eager and impetuons in pur- 
| ſuit of the falſe Agenor, ſuffers a great Num. 
1 : ber of the Trojans to eſcape, who return back 
[| to the City, and thereby loſes an Opportunity 
[ of making a great Slaughter, and ſpreading 
Deſtruction and Deſolation far and wide 4- 
mong them; and perhaps even of entring 
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buimſelf 


Himſelf the Town, together with the Fugt- 
tives. A ſimple Soldier, without Thought 
or Brains, and who only excells in bodi- 
ly Strength, or in diſtributing of Blows, - 
ſuffers himſelf often thus to be tranſport- 
ed, and hurried away by the firſt Object 
Which offers itfelf, without thinking of the 
Conſequences, or what he might have 
attempted and perform'd to much greater 
Advantage: But at the Moment of He- 
ctors Death, Achilles ſees clearly enough 
that he's now in a Capacity and Condition 
to, take Poſſeſſion of Troy, and thereby at 
once terminate and conclude the Labours 
of Greece, or this whole vaſt Attempt 
and Enterprize. Yet he abandons a De- 
ſign ſo glorious to himſelf, and ſo advan- 
tageous to his Country, to return to the 
Body of Patroclas. Indeed ſuch Con- 
duct and Management don't much ſur- 
priſe me in Achilles: For to uſe F. Boſſu's 
* own Words, Horace ſays he is a Fool; 
but my Aſtoniſhment is, that the Greeks 
ſhould have nothing to ſay or object to 
the Reſolution of this Fool, whom they 
now ſet at their Head, and place over 
them; and that they ſhould ſuffer them - 
felves to be involv'd afreſh, and plung d 
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again, perhaps, for a long Time, in a 


War whoſe final Iſſue and Concluſion 


they now ſaw ſo near; theſe poor mean- 


ſpirited Men patiently ſuffer the Loſs 
of ſo glorious a Proſpect, and return, 
without any Oppoſition or Regret, to 
ſerve as Officers at the Funeral of Pa- 
zroclas: If they had died none wou'd have 


thought any more of them; they wou'd 


have been only left as a Prey to the 
Beaſts of the Earth and Fowls of the Air; 
ſad Effects of Achilles' Anger, denounc'd 
from the Beginning of the Poem; or at 


leaſt no other Funerals had been celebra- 


ted for them, than what were Com- 
mon to the meaneſt of the Soldiers. 
It does not appear that Meueſtheus, King 
of A and Schedius, King of P.— 
both kill'd, one in the 7th, and the other 
in the 17:4 B. were otherwiſe treated. 
Who, tho' they were not much fam'd 
as Heroes, yet were far ſuperiour in Qua- 
lity to Patroclus as Kings: Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the other Princes, and 
even their own Relations and Priends for- 


get them: But all yield and give. Place, 
or rather fall infinitely ſhort of the Lu- 


ſtre and Glory of Patroclas? Funerals, 
which beſides are accompany'd with cer- 
tain Circumſtances, that give the laſt 


and finiſhing Stroke to the Shame and In- 


famy 
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 famy of Agamemnon and the other Greet 
Heroes, and which are proper therefore 
here to relate and enumerate. 
In B. 23. the Kings of the Army 
„ mitigate in ſome manner the Sorrow 
< and AfMiction of Achilles, bring him 
«< with great Difficulty to Agamemnon s 
« Tent; where they are no ſooner ar- 
* rivd, than this Prince orders his He. 
© ralds to prepare a Bath for Achilles, to 
engage him if he could to. wipe and 
„ waſh off the Blood with which he was 
„ cover'd ; but this Heroe perſiſts obſti- 
„ nately in his Refuſal hereof, and alſo 
« accom Panies it with an Oath : No, ſays 
«© he, I ſwear by Jupiter, who is the 
» © beſt and moſt powerful of all the Gods, 
e that he is neither Good nor Juſt, if I 
“go into the Bath before I have firſt 
& laid Pazroclas upon his Funeral Pile : = 
To morrow, Agamemnon, commend the 
&« Soldiers by break of Day to go and cut  »= 
* the Wood neceſlary for this Purpoſe, | | 


« and ts bring it here, that ſo we may _ | 
c“ pay the laſt Duties we owe, and ren- ti 
3 4 

« der all the Honours due to Patroclas. | * 
Vou are perhaps ſurpris'd to find Agamem- | 
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non made Achilles Deputy, or, as it were 
inferiour Officer; and accordingly, in O- 

bedience to his Order, p. 293. ſending to 
have the Wood cut down: But it is till 
much worſe in p. 301 and 302. where 
he's introduced as ev'n acting himſelf. 

“ Son of Atreus, ſays Achilles to him, and 
you generous Commanders of the Greek 
Troops, pour Wine upon the Funeral 

_ © Pile, in the Places where you obſerve 
«any Footſteps of the Fire and Flames; -= ' 
„he only ſpeaks the Word, and the Kings 

“ obey him. If Achilles by a Law of 
Decorum, which even Homer himſelf 
was not ignorant of, diſpenſes wigh A. 
gamemnon from entring the Lifts in the 
Games they celebrated on this Occaſion ; 
for the ſame Reaſon ſure, he ſhou'd have 
diſpens'd with him from pouring Wine 
upon the Funeral Pile of a Perſon of far 
inferiour Quality to all the Kings of the 
Army, but eſpecially to Agamemnon. 
This Paſſage of Aeamemnon, riling up to 
fight at the Funerals of Patroclus, but who 
is prevented by Achilles, deſtroys the A- 
pology and Excuſe ſome of Homers 
Friends wou'd make for him on this Oc- 

caſion, taken from the ſuppos'd Dignity 
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of all Funeral Functions and Offices, even 
in Kings and Generals themſelves; with 
Reference to their Inferiours and Subal- 
terns : For this Paſſage ſhews in Agamem- 
non ſuch an abject Piece of Meanneſs, as 
engages him to make ſo poor and low an 
Offer of Service, ſuch as even the prou- 
deft and moſt inſolent of all Men thought 
dee EE 
The Games now begin, and Achilles 
ſhould have celebrated them, and per- 
form'd the Honours deſignd Patroclus, 
by at leaſt avoiding all Rudeneſs, and 
ſhewing common Civility to the Greek 
Kings and Princes, who choſe on this Oc- 
caſion to be the Actors themſelves ; yet 
Achilles hath the Inſolence and Imperti- 
nence to tell them *: Son of Atreus, 
and ye generous Greeks - — if 
© theſe Games and Engagements were 
« propos'd upon a leſs fatal Occaſion, 1 
& wou*d- gladly have enter'd the Liſts 
4 my ſelf, and I am ſure I ſhou'd have 
c 'obtain'd the Prize; for you know how 
& far my Horſes ſurpaſs in Swiftneſs all 
„the other Horfes' of the Army; 
« they are immortal. Wou'd not one 
think that Achilles was reſolv'd to loſe 
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no Opportunity of mortifying and hum- 


bling the Greee his? Yet Madam D. ſays 


* Euſtathius has obſerv'd here a Deco- 
rum it may be proper to remark ; take 
Notice, ſays he, of Achilles, that he may 
not diſoblige the Princes who were to engage 
ana enter the Liſts; and that he might not 
give them any Occaſion to think he inſulted 
them upon their Want of Art, and ſmall Ad- 
areſs and Skill in thoſe Exerciſes, does not 
ſay that he wow'd firſt obtain the Prize by his © 


own Skill and Art, but gives all the Glory 


hereof to his "Horſes; as if even this Reftri- 
ction of Achilles did not ſufficiently e- 
nough inform us, that he ſhould not have 
mention'd himſelf at all. 
After a Race and Courſe of Chariots, 
Achilles was upon the Point of doing an 
Act of Injuſtice, in the Diſtribution of 
the Prizes. All the Aſſembly was of his 
Opinion ſays Homer, + and with the ge- 
neral Conſent of all the Greeks, he was 
going to give the Second Prize to Ea- 
melus, whoſe Chariot was batter d and 
bruis d, and who arriv'd the laſt of all, 
if Antilochus had not oppos d it with 
© { much Reaſon, and told Achilles 


| “with a great deal of Freedom and 
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« Boldneſs; Achilles, if you perform 
„ what you now propoſe, I ſhall ever 
« grieve and lament it, and never en- 
„ Joy my ſelf again; and yowll do there- 
e in an Act of Injuſtice I ſhall never 
„ forgive. What do you think of the 
Greek Princes experiencd Arbiters and 
Judges in thoſe Matters, who loſe all 
their Equity, and Impartiality, meer- 
ly by Achille? Preſence, and who are 
only reQify'd by a young Man, whoſe 
Advice and Judgment even Achilles 
' himſelf at laſt yields to, and acquieſ- 
ces in? * It is on this Occaſion; that 
Antilochas is, for the firſt Time, ftiPd 
the. Friend and Companion of Achilles. 
Some Time after, f the ſame Antilochus 
happens accidentally to ſay, * Vhſſes 
“ hath already ſeen a former Age, yet 
„ he is ſtill ſo nimble, and vigorous, | 
& that TI wou'd not adviſe any .of the 
« Greeks to enter the Liſts with him: 
„ There is none but Achilles could ſur- 
c“ paſs or excel him. The Son of Pe- 
ce ſeus, touch'd with this Praiſe, ſays to 
© him, Aztilochas, you ſhall not beltow 
« upon me ſo high an Encomium in 
„ yain, in the midſt of fo illuſtrious an 
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« Aſſembly; and Pl double the half 
“Talent of Gold that was allotted you. 

1 ſhall let this paſs in the Text, as one of 
thoſe trifling and childiſh Puerilities with 

which the Heroes of the Iliad abound, and 
which perfectly well ſhew-and demon- 

- ſtrate the Infancy of the humane Mind, 

in the Age of Homer; but when we find 
in the Remarks, that Achilles is /o 
paſſionate 4 Lover of Glory and Praiſe, that 
for an Encomiam, which does not exceed half 4 
Perſe, be gives half a Talent of Gold; tis im- 

|  poflible not to think of Mr. Jourdain in 

the Play, who ſays, hold, there is ſo 
much down for my great and high Merits. 
n the laſt Book of the Liad, where 
Priam comes to redeem the Body of his 
Son Hector out of the Hands of Achil- 
les: I have only one Remark to make 
upon the Reſpect and Homage the Greeks 

pay Achilles; and the ſmall Regard or 

Reſpect he ſhews them. Acbilles deſi- 
ring Priam {ſhould lie without his 
Tent, to make this, his Requeſt, the 
more agreeable and acceptable to him, 
tells him. + ** Priam, it is for your 
« greater Safety and Security that 1 
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% have order d you ſhou'd lie under 


this Gallery, leaſt you fhou'd be 
„ obſerv'd; for every Moment of the 


. Day and Night the Greeks enter my 


« 


Lg 


Tear, to ask Orders or Advice upon 
© all the Occurrences that happen; and 
if any one ſhou'd ſee you here in the 
“Night, he wou'd not fail to inform A- 
e gamemnon, Which wou'd occaſion ſeve- 
« ral new. Difficulties and Obſtacles, to 

„ {pring*up and ariſe about the Ranſom 
„% of your Son. Madam D. on Occaſi- 
on of theſe Orders and Councils they 


came to ask of Achilles, wiſely obſerves, * 


with what a. Heroick Simplicity Achilies here 
ſhews the Want and Neceſſity. the Greeks had 
of him, and the great Figure be made in their 
Army ; they gerte e in great Need 
of him, to prevent the taking of Troy 

while the Gates were open: But beſides, 

what Orders, what Councils could 
theſe Heroes, many of whom were 
famous for their Wiſdom and Expe- 
rience, want to take off a Fool and 
mad Man, in whom, by the Teſtimony 
even of a Deity, +- there was no Degree 
of Prudence, and who owns himſelf, that 
excelling all other Men in Strength, he 


— 
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Was inferiour to them in the much more 


valuable Merir, proper to great Aﬀem- 
blies and publick Councils. 
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Been here what great Action Was 105 
Mas abour to perform, whoſe Commands 
and Orders the Greets, were ſo aſſiduou 
as to come every Hour of the Night an 
Day to receive? He conceals himſelf 
from Agamemnon to reſtore" the Body of 
Hector, for a Ranſom, of which he alone 
Was to reap the ſole Profit and Advan- 
tage; and thereby alſo hinders and pre- 
vents the Reſtitution of Helen. | This 
is a ReficQion F wholly owe to Madam 
D. who, as if ſhe tad” been the greateſt 
Enemy of Achilles and Homer, gave me 
Occaſion to obferve, by her Remark in 

. 610. that Agamemnon being the Gene- 
ral of the Army, and Brother of Menelaus, 
who was the Perſon injur'd, would" not have 
fail to have detaind the Body of Hector, 
till ſuch time as they had reſtor d Helen, 
and made Satisfaction to the Greeks, for all 
the Loſs they had ſuſtain d, and Expence 


. had been a * the whole Coarſe of the 
Mar; 
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War; by raifing apon them great aud large 
Contributions. This, joyn'd to all the 
reſt, proves that Homer, who had in 


the taking of Troy, the moſt glorious 
Action the Hiſtory of Greece had yet fur- 


niſh'd, and who had undertaken his Poem 


too for the Glory and Honour of his Coun- 
try, has yet found Means to diſgrace and 

abuſe it, by the Neceſſity he ſoppoſes 
fo many Heroes ftood in of one 
Fool and mad Man; but ſtill much more 
by the moſt wretched and abje&t Com- 
pliances and Submiſſions he makes them 
ſhew to a Perſon, whoſe ſole Part, 
throughout the whole Poem, is only 
_ to abandon, to inſult, or betra 
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Of the Conclaſion of the TLian compar d 
4 with that of the NE! Ds. 


HE Funerals of Parroclas, and the 
| Reſtitution of the Body of Hector, 
which take-up the two laſt Books of 
the 1/iad, give Occaſion to a Remark, 
which falling upon the Concluſion 
of the Poem, can't be more natu- 
rally plac'd than at the End of the Se- 
VVV Jo cond . 
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cond Part of this critical Diſſertation, 


where we treat of the Plan of the 


Iliad. We have obſerv'd before, that 
the Second Anger of Achilles, or that 


againſt Fieclor, is not at all expreſs d 


in the Poets Propoſition; whatever fol- 
lows the Reconciliation of Achilles with 
Aamemnon, is; ſtrictly ſpeaking, only a 
ſuperfluous and unneceſſary Prolongation 
of the Work. But even taking the Sub- 
ject of Homer, ſuch as his Commentators 
are pleas'd to mate and repreſent it; and. 
as ſuppoſing the Anger of Achilles againſt 
Hector to be alſo included in it, the Poet 
ſtill proceeds too far; ſince he adds the 
Games celebrated at the Funeral of Pa- 
troclus, and Priam's Supplication for 
the Body of his Son, after the Death 


of the Trojan Heroe, where at leaſt 


this Second Anger of Achilles ſhou'd 
have ended. F. Boſſu, * and Madam 
D. after him F aniwer, that the Ho- 
nours render d to Patroclas, and the 
Removal of Hector's Body, were ne- 
ceſſary to calm Achilles Temper, and 


to perſwade the Reader of the Peace 


and Reconciliation of the Heroe, whoſe 
Anger the Poet ſung: In a Word, ſay 
they, tis the Concluſion of the Action, 
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of which Hefor's Death was only the 
Unrayelling or Cataſtrophe. Tis thus 
that a Syſtem of Poetry, diftated by 
Prejudice, defends and juſtifies Faults, 
inſtead of teaching us how to avoid 
them; but this Diſtinction of the 
Cataſtrophe, and final Concluſion of 
the Action, which will appear too trivial 
to moſt People, to vindicate Homer, 
will only ſerve on this Occaſion, and 
in this Inflance, to condemn, Virgil, 
who haying for his Subject the Founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire, had there- 
fore an Action of far greater Impor- 
tance than the Reconciliatiog of Achilles, 
and which it was of much more Con- 
ſequence fully and thoroughly to ſatis- 
fy his Reader in; which yet he has 
not ſyfficiently done. The Death of 
Turnus, which concludes the Æueids, was 
not ſo clear an Unravelling of the whole 
Defiga of £»eas? Undertaking, but the 
Reader wou'd have deſir d a further Ac- 
count of the Manner of his Reception by 
. the People of Itah, and of his Marriage 
with the young Princeſs. Nor is there any 
Perſon, who, upon the firſt Reading, 
dont naturally therefore judge the ne- 


Is imperfect in their Concluſſon: They 


are not enough aſſur'd of the peaceable 
Settlement of MÆneas, among a People to 
0 | L 2 whom 
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whom he was ſo much a Stranger, and 
Who ſcarce had as yet ever ſeen him 
but in the Heat of Battle; no more than 
of his Marriage with a Princeſs, who bas 
not once appear'd in the Poem, and who 
might very well be of her Mother Amata's 
Opinion, as to the Choice, of a Hus- 
band; who laſtly had! better Opportuni- 
ties, and much greater - Advantages of 
knowing Turnus bright Qualities, than 
thoſe of AEneas, who, with Reference 
to her, was only a Fugitivez and, per- 
haps, the Murtherer of her favou- 
rite Lover. Yegias, who added a 
Book to the Æueids, was in the wrong 
no doubt, to carry the Poem fo far as 
the Death and Apotheoſis of the He- 
roe; he fell hereby into the Errour of 
the Cyclick Poet, who confounded an 
Epic Poem with the Hiſtory of an entire 
Life in Verſe; but Virgil ſhowd have 
carried it ſo far as was above mention'd, 
viz, The People's accepting him for their 
King, and the young Princeſs for her 
Husband, ſo to have given a Concluſion 
'to his Poem, in which the Mind of his 
Reader ſhouw'd not have remain d in any 
Doubt or Suſpenſe, but receiv'd full and 


— 
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perfect Aſſurance of the Glory, and 
Happineſs of his Heroe, And thus we 
find Homer and Virgil, the two Po- 
ets who are propos d to us, as the only 
infallible Models of Epic Poetry, ſo 
different one from the other as to the true 
Concluſion of the Epic Action, that the 
Arſt has gone beyond it, and the ſecond 
ſtop'd ſhort of it: But I ſuſpect that 
Virgil thought he had ſufficiently in- 
form'd his Reader of the Eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Trojan Empire in Ita, by 
mentioning the Death of Turnus; as he 
believ'd Homer had alſo the taking of 
Troy, by relating the Death of Hector; 
and that therefore he is one of thoſe who 
conſider'd Homer as the Writer of the Tro- 
jan War, and did not confine the Sub- 
ject of the Iliad only to Achilles Anger, 
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E ſhall begin our Exa- 


7 — 128 . mination of the Manners 
11-2 9 and Characters of the 
lia, with thoſe of the 
| EEE Heroes, becauſe they are 
the pal Perſons of the Poem; 
whereas the Gods, who will make 
| 1 . „ 
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the Subject of our Second Section, are 
only the epiſodical ones. But before we 
enter upon either, we ſhall firſt lay down 
ſome neceſſary and important Principles 
concerning the Morality proper to Poe- 
try; becauſe *tis chiefly with Reference 
to this Head we ſhall paſs our Judgment 

upon Homer. f 1 


* — — — —— — 
e 98 * * * N 


K 
A preliminary Digre(ſion concerning the Mo- 
rality proper to Poetry in general, with 
an Examination of the ſeveral particular 
Kinds of Poetry, and eſpecially of Anti- 
ent and Modern Tragedy. . 


Of the Uſe and Advantage which Poetry 
in general derives from Morality. 


S 


| Adam D. in her Prefage to the 
Iliad of Homer, propoſes the ge- 
neral Queſtion on this Subject, pretty 
near in the following Words: Whether 
Poetry has for its principal End and De. 
ſign the Inſtruction, or only the Plea- 
ſure of the Reader? And ſhe determines 
it in favour of the former. I ſhall have 
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the Satisfaction of agreeing with her in 


the moſt eſſential Point; but omitting at 


preſent, the ſpeculative Diſtinction ſhe 


mentions of the principal and ſubordi- 
nate End of a Poem, and only confider- 
ing here what we generally find true in 
the daily Practice and Experience of the 
World: I ask, what Uſe a Poet ought 
to make of Morality in his Poetry, not 
regarding at all his Obligations from the 
La us of Conſcience and Virtue, but only 


the Succeſs and Advantage of his Compo- 
ſitions and Writings, and the Eſteem and 


Approbation of the Publick? Men of 
Senſe, who may at the ſame time think 
that Poetry is deſigud only to pleaſe, 
muſt all agree, according to the Laws 
and Rules of Morality, a Poet ſhou'd 


not abuſe his Wit and Talents, to adorn 


and recommend Vice. When therefore 
Corneille, Racine, and Mollzere, have ſaid in 
ſome particular Prefaces of their Wri- 


_ tings, that there was no other Law in 
Dramatic Poetry beſides that of Plealing ; 


and that if this was obtain d, they need- 


ed not be concern d for any other; They 


then only compar'd the Law of Pleaſing 
with ſome other inferiour Rules of 
Poetry, which 'twas ſuppos'd they 
had violated; and ſuppoſing indeed 


Law 


7 
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Law did not agree to thoſe Rules, they 
then prefer d with abundance of Reaſon 
the ſenſible Advantage, or the Delight 
and Pleaſure their Writings yielded. to a 
vain Obſervation of the pretended Rules 
of their Art: Amentis eſt ſupenſtitione pre- 
ceptorum contra rationem cauſe trahi *, But 
as to Objections made againſt any of their 
5 Works, with Reference to Morality, none 
8 of them wou'd ever have anſwer d, that 
provided they cou'd but have pleaſed 
and entertained their Spectators or Rea- 
ders, they were indifferent how much 
they debauch'd or corrupted them: On 
the contrary, they have always endea- 
vour'd to ſhew at leaſt, a Senſe, in which 
their Writings were ſo far from be- 
ing inconſiſtent with good Manners, that 
they were rather proper to promote and 
produce them: And in Proportion ſtill- 
as they acquir'd truer Judgment and Ex- 
perience, and better improv'd their Geni- 
us, they have more earneſtly and ef- 
fectually endeavour'd after moral Inſtru- 
ction, and laid the great Streſs of the 
Succeſs of all their Compoſitions and 
Writings upon it. 
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But it will be here ask'd, whether a 
Poet who abounds with the fineſt Ideas 
of Things, and excells in the poerical 
Stile and Diction, does not deſerve the | 
Name of a Poet, or come up to his Cha- | GO 
racer, 'tho' his Writings may otherways 4 
rather tend to promote the Intereſt of I 
Vice, than Moraliry and Virtue? And 
they'll produce the Example of the Tales 
of Fontaine, as an Inſtance in the ſmal- 
ler Poetry, and the Amphitrion of Moliere 
in the greater, or Dramatic; in which 
kind of Poerry yet it might ſeem that 
Morality was more eſſential and neceſſary 
than in any other whatſoever; and 
they*ll think they have hereby demon- 
trated, that the Beauty and Perfection, 
no more than the Succeſs and general 
Eſteem of poetical Writings and Compo- 
 fitions, don't depend upon the Virtue or 
Morality of the Performance. We may 
return two general Anſwers to this Ob- 
jection; the Firſt is, That the Beauties 
and Ornaments of Poetry being ever plea- 
fant and agreeabſe in their own Nature, 
will therefore always neceſſarily produce 
their Effect to a certain Degree, tho 
placd upon never ſo immoral and viti- - 
ous a Foundation; and we may ſee every 
Day how an Author, who is endow*d 
with Wit, and Learning, and Genius, 
f can 


\ 
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can beautify and adorn the moſt trifling 
and barren Subjects, whilſt the moſt 
fruitful and beautiful only wither and 


decay in the Hands of a bad or indif- 


fereat Writer. I anſwer Secondly, That Man 
having a Mixture of Good and Evil in 
him, of noble and baſe Principles; if 

he's charm'd and pleasd with Writings 


wherein Virtue is juſtly and nobly re- 


reſented, he's alſo but too often de- 
ighted with ſuch as only raiſe and gra- 


tify his vicious and irregular Appetites 
and Paſſions, Yet I dare he bold to aſ- 


ſert, that the Pleaſure and Satisfaction 


the Readers of ſuch vicious and immor- 


ral Pieces receive, relates only .to the 

groſſer Pleaſures of Senſe, of which 
thoſe who are ignorant of the true Re- 
ligion judge otherwiſe than we; but no 
Perſon in the World can ever reliſh a 
Poem where they ſee Violence, Bru- 
rality, and Injuſtice triumph, and 


fouriſh; in a Word, whatever is preju- 
dicial to the temporal, Intereſt and Ad- 


vantage of Men, to the Peace and Felicity 
of humane Society. The great and long 
continued Eſteem and Reputation of Ho» 
mer's Iliad, where yet all theſe Vices are 


to be found perfectly triumphant, will be 


here objected: But thoſe who moſt ad- 
mire this Poem, are ſo far from owning 
this 
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this Fault and Imperfection in it, that on 
the (contrary, they even propoſe it as an 


excellent Model of moral Inſtruction: 
Yet as all thoſe Vices, ſo oppoſite and 


contrary to the publick Peace and Tran. 


quility, and inconſiſtent with the Hap- 


pineſs of humane Society, make the ef- 


ſential and diſtinguiſhing Character of 
all the Gods and Heroes, the moſt cele- 


brated and prais'd throughout that Poem; 


and that neither the one nor the other 
ever ſucceed in any of their Underta- 
kings, but in Proportion as they are 
more or leſs guilty of ſuch Vices ; there- 
fore I affirm and maintain that all the 
Friends and Partiſans of Homer, withcut 
even excepting Madam D. herſelf, have 
only admit'd the 74d through Prepofleſ- 


ſion and Prejudice, but were firſt ſhock'd 


thereat as well as we, from their own 
inward Conviction and Sentiments. To 
keep here to the Example of Madam 
Dacier, we need only read her Preface 
from the Beginning to the End, toge- 
ther with her Remarks, to obſerve the 
_ perpetual Apologetical Turn, that runs 
through the whole, to be convinc'd 
of this: Tis true that ſeveral Parts of 
this Apology relate to Faults which don't 


concern Morals, but far the greateſt 
Number are wholly employ'd to vindi- 


cate 


— 
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cate and juſtify Homer, as to thoſe moſt 
odious and ſcandalous Vices with which 
he has ſtain'd and tarniſh'd the Chara- 
cters of thoſe very Gods and Heroes, 
whom yet he wou'd propoſe for the 
Objects of our Eſteem and Veneration : 
Madam D. finds her ſelf therefore ob- 

lig'd, to begin thoſe Parts of her Apology 
always with ſaying, either * that ſome 
(before they had ſufficiently conſider'd 
and examin'd this Matter no doubt) 
have been of the Opinion, that there 
appear'd too much Harſhneſs and Inde- 
cency, in Fapiter's Threatnings to Jas 
no; or + that Homer is accus'd by fome 
of the Moderns tor great Ignorance and 

| Rudenefs, and Want of Politeneſs, for 
having repreſented Achilles under {o bru- 
tal a Character, and making him expreſs 
himſelf after ſo vile and injurious a Man- 
ner, ſo far beneath a Man of Birth or 
Breeding, or the leaſt Virtue and Honour, 
What do theſe ſort of Prefaces and In- 
troductions ſo often repeated import, but 

that Madam D. from the natural Di- 
Qtates and Juſtneſs of her own excellent 
good Senſe and Underſtanding, and. the 
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genuine Probity of her Heart, firſt judg'd 


and found Homer vicious and bad, before 


ſhe cow'd ſo far impoſe upon her ſelf as. 


to think his Poetry to be moral and vir- 


tuous, and that ſhe was at firſt equally. . 
conſcious as we now are, and felt as, 


ſenſibly as we can the conſtant and 


_ perpetual Vices and Abſurdities of a Poet, 


whom yet ſhe wou'd make us equally 
admire with her ſelt : For had any Cri- 
tick ever Occaſion for ſuch ſtrain d and 
artful Apologies, in an Expoſition or Com- 
ment upon Virgil? Can one have any Oc- 


caſion for ſuch in explaining or tranſla- 
ting Racine? Do theſe Authors preſent us 
at firſt Sight, with any thing that ſeems 
to have tranſgreſſed the Rules of Deco- 


rum or Deceney? They are not free from 
Faults no doubt, and even Faults againſt 


Good Manners and Morality ; but we 

muſt be endow'd with a very nice and 
fine Taſte, and exquiſite Diſcernmeat to 

diſcover them; whereas all Madam D's 


great Acuteneſs, and deep Judgment, 
can't ſo much as. hide or extenuate the 
Faults of Homer, more eſpecially thoſe 


Where he violates and tranſgreſſes all the 


Rules of Religion, Virtue and Morality. 


But ' tis not ſufficient for the Excellence 


or Advantage of poetical Compoſitions, 
not to tranſgreſs herein, nor that they 
33 . don't 


rr rn — 
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don't openly violate the Rules of Morali- 
ty; I here aſſign a much larger Scope 
and Latitude to my Propoſition, and affirm 
that without conſidering the Honour of 
the Poet, or the Advantage of the Rea- 
der, all Poetry derives its principal and 
moſt diſtinguiſhing and eſſential Beauty 
and Perfection, and its ſureſt and moſt 
infallible Means of pleaſing, only from 
the Morality of the Performance; fo that 
of two Compoſitions equally perfect, that 


- Millin which Morality is beſt taught and 


inculcated, ſhall be always the beſt ap- 
prov'd and eſteem'd; and this not only 

y Perſons of a ſerious and.virtuous Tem- 
per of Mind, but alſo by the Generality 
of ev'n the looſer and vicious Part of 
Mankind: This is what we ſhall now 
particularly prove, concerning all the 
ſeveral Branches and Species of Poetry; 
beginning firſt with Examples and In- 
ſtances of the ſmaller Poetry. 


D 
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Of the Moralit proper to the ſmaller Poetry, 
| \ 8 the Tales of the celebrated Fon- 


Haine, are what may be principally 
objected to this Aſſertion, and produc'd 
as Inſtances of the ſmallerPoetry, which 
don't owe the great Succeſs and Reputa- 

tion they have ſo univerſally obtain'd in 
the World, to the Goodneſs or Excellence 
of their Morality ; I anſwer to this Obje- 
tion, and at the ſame time prove my 
Aſſertion, by the Preference that ſeveral ; 
Perſons of the beſt fodgment and Taſts, 
give to the Fables of this illuſtrious Au- 
thor, above his Tales. This Opinion will 
be always able to ſupport it ſelf, and 
may be much better defended than the 
other. Mr. Fontaine's Fables not only de- 
light and charm Children, by the beau- 
ta and natural Images they perpetually 

reſent them with, but alſo very profita- 

bly and agreeably entertain adult Per- 
ſons of the beſt Senſe, and ſtrongeſt Judg- 
ment, by the exquiſite Fineſs and Deli- 
cacy of the Views and Sentiments 
with which they abound; they in- 
ſtill with Pleaſure, or rather with the 
moſt agreeable * into the . ” 
1 eee, 
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of young People, the firſt Principles of 


Prudence and Juſtice, and all other Vir- 
tues neceſſary in the Commerce of a 
World they are yet ſo unacquainted 
with. And Men of the beſt Senſe and 
ripeſt Judgment, will find there with 
Pleaſure, and even often with Joy and 


Tranſport, what they have already 


learn d from Experience, concerning 


the various Events and Accidents of hu- 


mane Life. Can the Tales afford a De- 
light or Satisfaction equal to this? We 
know that Eſop was the original Inventor 
of this Manner of writing in Fables; 
but the Coldneſs and Dryneſs of his 
Proſe, ſo improper to this fort of Wri- 
ting, may be objected to him; which 
Sccrates was firſt ſenſible Poetry was 
moſt fit, and beſt adapted to. Phedras 
was alſo of this Opinion, fince he com- 
pos'd his Fables in Verſe; but doubly roo 
ſervile an Imitator ; in firſt taking his 
Subjects from Eſop; and then with Re- 
ſpect to his Stile in imitating Terence, not 
in what Terence has fine and excellent, 
but where he is low and flat: Yet we 


muſt own that Fontaine really believ d 
Phædrus ſurpaſsd him. Mr. D. thought 


he had great Reaſon to boaſt himſelf of 
this Conceſſion in his Preface to his laſt 
Edition of Horace, where he tells us, —_— 

| | | the 
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the famous Fontaine was more modeſt 
than ſo much as to imagine he ever 
equall'd, far leſs ſurpaſs'd, any of the An- 
cients whom he imitated. This inſig- 
nificant - Acknowledgment can never be 
of any Service to the Cauſe Mr. Di fo 
warmly defends: Since he owns in 
the fame Work, that Fontaine had ex- 
celPd the Ancients in the Narration of 
his Fables; and indeed notwithſtanding 
the Word #mitate, which Mr. D. puts 
here only to deceive himſelf, if ever there 
was any thing new and original in the 
Belles Lettres, in all preceding Ages, it 
muſt be acknowledg'd tis the Turn and 

Stile of Fontaine. 
We have alſo other ſmall Compofi- 
tions of Poetry, where the Moral is not 
ſo much conceal'd, but lyes more open 
than in theſe Fables, and where we may 
more clearly diſcover how high it raiſes 
the Value and Merit of Verſe. I don't 
now ſpeak of Satyrs, in whoſe Invention 
a Spirit of Malice and Detraction may 
have had an equal Share, with the De- 

gn of Inſtruction or Reformation; T 
ſpeak of moral Epiſtles, the firſt Model 
of which we find in Horace, and which 
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Mr. B. has ſince revivd with fo much 
Diſtinction and Glory: Tis true, he 


hath not endeayour'd, as Horace, to 


conceal the Meaſure of his Verſe; thoſe 
_ of Mr. B. have all the Harmony and 
Cadence, of which the French Poetry 
is capable; but he has admirably imita- 
ted and ſucceeded in the moral and grave 


Manner of the Latin Poet, and even car- 


ry'd it much further by improving and 
reforming it from all it had falſe or im- 
pure. This indeed is what chiefly ob- 
tain'd Mr. B. his great Reputation. Be- 


fore him, all our leſſer Poems turn'd 
only upon vain and trifling Subjects; 


and Men were at laſt charm'd to find a 


Poet, whoſe Verſe abounded with good 


Senſe and Solidity, as well-as Orna- 


ment and Beauty; the Effect of a fine 


Judgment, as well as a bright and 
ſtrong Imagination. And as Morality 
can't be taught even in Verſe, but with 

an Appearance of Reaſoning and Argu- 
ment; it therefore always gives the 


Writer the Character of a Man of great 


Reach, and ftrong Senſe ; and raifes him 
far above the Rank and Level of others, 
tho? otherways the brighteſt, moſt 


lite and elegant Authors. The Succeſs of 


Horace's Epiſtles, and thoſe of Mr. B. 
| perſuade me, that all Epiſtles whatever, 
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as well thoſe which are addreſsd to the 
greateſt Heroes, as thoſe deſign'd only 
for private Perſons, ſhou'd ftill lay 
down for their Foundation ſome Princi- 
ple of ' Morality ; ſo that the Actions or 
Praiſes of the Perſon we addreſs on ſuch 
Occaſions, ſhou'd only come in as In- 
ſtances or Applications of the Principle 
firſt laid down: This is what Mr. B. 
has perfectly well obſerv'd, eſpecially in 
the Epiſtle, which begin thus, | 


Grand Roy c eft vainement qu abja- 
rant la Satyre, © 6 Ws 
Pour toy ſeul Deformais j avois fait 
van d eſcrire. LP. 1 


in which he inculcates this moral Max- 
im, that they are not great or remote 
Conqueſts, but the Wiſdom and Good- 

neſs of a Government, which make a_ 
great King, 5 5 
But ſtill my general Propoſition, as to 
the many Advantages, the great Beauty 
and Perfection which Morality adds to 
Poetry, may not yet perhaps ſeem ſuffi- 
ciently proved, from only the Examples 
of Fables and moral Epiſtles; and I 
ſhall be told, that both the one 2nd the 
other have ever been deſign'd for In- 
ſtruction, without this concluding any 
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thing for poetical Compoſitions of a dif- 
ferent Kind: I ſhall therefore here pro- 
duce the Ode, as an Inſtance in the leſ- 
ſer Poetry, back'd with Horace's Autho- 
rity and Example among the Ancients, 
and with Mr. La Mothes among the Mo- 
derns; and we ſhall ſoon be convinc'd, 
that the principal Merit and Excellence 
of their greateſt and beſt poetical Com- 
poſitions, lay chiefly in the Morality they 
introduc d into their Poetry. For not to 
mention thoſe Poems of theirs, that have 
no other Argument for their Subject but 
What is entirely moral; the Panegyricks 
they make of their Heroes, the Praiſes 
and Compliments they addreſs to great 
Men, all abound with excellent Princi- 
ples of Morality. We have little now of 
Pindar left, in Compariſon of what is 
loſt, and all that remains treat only of 
the ſolemn Games of Greece; for except- 
ing the laſt of the Menemonicbs, which 
treats of the Election of Aſtagoras to an 
annual Magiſtracy in his own City, all 
the other Odes of this celebrated Poet, 
were wrote upon Occaſion of ſome Victo- 
Ties obtain'd at theie Solemnities. The 
Conquerors had often little elſe to re- 
commend them, Mr. Fontaine therefore 
obſerves very juſtly in his Fable of Simo- 
nides who us'd to Write on the ſame Sub- 
jects with Pinder Simo- 


W 
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Simonide avoit Eutrepris 
1 eloge Dun Athlete & la choſe Eſſaje? 
Il trouue ſon ſujet plein de recits Tous 
nuds 
Les parens de L Athlete aue gens in- 
counts | 


Mariere Infertil & petit. 


The Barrenneſs of ſuch a Subject iS 
the firſt Cauſe of Pindar's Digreſſions; 


for as Fontaine very juſtly * in 
the ſame Table, 


Le poete Dꝰ Abord pv le de Jon F024 


Apres avoir dit ce qu il en pavoit dire, 
It ſe jette a cote. 


And thus by a pleaſant Effect of Pre- 


poſſeſſion, the Admirers of the Ancients 


have laid down a Rule for the Oe, 


from a forc'd and unnatural Practice of 


Pindar, . which nothing but the natural 
Barrenneſs and Infelicity of his Subject 
cou d ever have engag*d him in, or ne- 
ceſſitated him to. This Remark Mr. Lz 


Mothe has already made before me; and 
it may be added perhaps, not with leſs 


Truth, that as the Inconſiderableneſs of 


Pindar's Arguments occalion'd his Di- 


greſſions, ſo did it produce alſo his En- 


thuſiaſm; The Poet perceiving how tri- 


M-4 flog. 
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fflling a Matter it was to come off Con- 


querour in ſuch Exerciſes, in compari- 


ſon of excelling in moral Virtue, has ex- 


erted his whole Genius, and employ'd his 
utmoſt Force, to throw into his Compo- 
ſitions Ornaments of a foreign and exte- 
rior Kind ; he introduces the Enthuſiaſm 
and Pomp of Language, to grace Sub- 


jects naked and barren in their own Na- 


ture, and wiſely endeavours to caſt a 


falſe Light and Glare on thoſe Heroes he 


could not ſo juſtly commend or applaud. 
This is what produc'd thoſe ſurpriſing 


Thoughts and Expreſſions, that had only 
ſtifled and ſmother d (if I may fo expreſs 
it) more great and fublime Subjects, and 


which are much leſs proper to pleaſe and 
flatter great Men, than thoſe elegant, 


clear, and plain, but fine Compliments 
and Praifes which Horace fo often aſcribes 
to true Worth and Merit. I know ve- 


ry well of what great Uſe, and how 
highly valuable, true poetical Enthuſi- 


aſm is in it ſelf, and particularly that it 
produces a very happy and wonderful 
Ekfect in the Ode, when properly con- 


ducted; but it becomes tedious and in- 
tolerable to the Reader, when the Poet 
attempts to carry it throughout. Enthu- 
fiaſm ſhou'd only ſhew it ſelf, as Thun- 


der and Lightning, in juſt and choſen 


Opportu- 


S 


ſant, and natural Sentiments, or to his 
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Opportunities; and in this Reſpect I place 
it in the ſame Claſs, with Flights of Wit; 
we ſhou'd receive them when they na- 
turally offer themſelves, but they will al- 
ways pleaſe ſo much the more, as they 
appear leſs affected, and only ſcatter d and 
diſpers'd, as it were upon a Ground of 
good Senſe, which ought ever to ſerve as 
the Foundation of all Writings. Ho- 
race was perfectly ſenſible of what Impor- 
tance it was, to temper and manage his 
Enthuſiaſm ; and even in his ſublimeit 
Odes he frequently relieves his Reader, 
by returning to his more fimple, plea- 


great moral Maxims and Principles, which 
he perpetually ſtrikes out, but which (till 
riſe naturally from the Subject he treats : 
And we need only refle& upon what paſ- 


ſes in cur own Minds, to-be fully con- 


vinc'd that ſuch Paſſages are always far 


more agreeable and entertaining, than the 


others, where he riſes, and as t were ſoars 


above the Clouds, As Mr. B. in his Ode 
upon the taking Namur, hath not made 
- Ule of this Skill and Judgment, but car 
ried his Enthuſiaſm through the whole, 


his Performance offends a delicate Ear, 


and in the firſt reading produces I know w 


not what harſh Murmur and Noiſe, which 
does not ſeem to abound with Senſe. To 
| | return 
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return, Pindar was not ignorant of the 
Ule and Advantage of Morality in his 
Odes, and all his Writings, taken toge- 
ther, ſhew him to have been a Lover of 
Virtue. When his Heroes happen to be 
Perſons in Power and Authority, ſuch as 
Hiero, King of Syracuſe, or Arceſilaus, King 
of rene; he then very artfully. improves 
the Opportunity of their obtaining the 
Prizes in the Grecian Games, in order to 
inſinuate Inſtructions for the Good of their 
Subjects. Thus he deſires Hero, ro ſhut 
his Ears againſt all Detraction and Ca- 
lumny in the Second of his Pythionicks, 
and in the Fourth he preſſes Arceſilaus, 
to recal Demothilas who had been unju- 
ſtly baniſh'd ; But all this is far from ma- 
king Pindar equal to Horace; for omitting 
here the perſonal Merit of the Roman 
Poet, the great Extent of his Genius, 
equally ſucceſsful, not only in different 
but even oppoſite Species of Poetry, that 
Temper of Mind, which equally partici- 
pated of the Liberty of the Common- 
Wealth, and the Elegance and Politeneſs 
of the New Court, whoſe principal Or- 
nament he was; his Knowledge and Taſte 
of Philoſophy, which ſet him ſo far above 
the many - falſe and.ridiculous Prejudices 
of the Age he liv'd in, and to which 
there was only wanting one Degree more 
„ | 1 to 
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to have made it perfect; omitting all this, 


I ſay, Horace is greatly ſuperiour to Pin- 
dar by his peculiar Skill, in ſo judiciouſly 


tempering and managing his Enthuſiaſm, 


and by his great Felicity in fo artfully 


varying the Meaſure and Number of his 
Ode; but more eſpecially in his till fo 
juſtly improving Poetry by Morality. 
Mr. D. who is of the ſame Judgmear 
with me, that Poets ſhou'd not only 
pleaſe but inſtruct, and who gives us in 
his New Preface, * a very beautiful and 
exact Enumeration of the ſeveral moral 
Truths Horace teaches, and who gives 
the Preference to the Greet Poet above 
the Roman, only for the Sake of his En- 


thuſiaſm 4, which he himſelf owns, is 


ſufficiently ballanc'd and recompens d in 


the latter, by many other great Excellen- 


cies; Mr. D. I fay, yet concludes upon 
_ Occaſion of comparing theſe two Poets, 
that the Roman cou'd never ſurpaſs the 


Grecian Authors. I have already obferv'd, 
that even Horace's Enthuſiaſm is far more 


delightful than that of Pindar; but even 
allowing my Opinion of this Matter were 
ill grounded, can this ſole Quality and 


Excellence of Pindar carry it above the 
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infinite Number of other valuable and di- 
ſtinguiſhing ones Horace is Maſter of? Is 
it fingly preferable to all the Beauties 
which Reaſon and Morality furniſh; in 

. a Word, Is it preferable to Philoſophy 

| taken in the two principal Senſes, in 
which it is to be underſtood, and attend- 
ed with all the Graces of Poetry? But 
nothing I find can ever conquer, in the 

Admirers of the Ancients, that ſtrong and 
paſſionate Inclination and Prejudice they 
always have of deciding Merit by An- 
tiquity. Hence it happen'd alſo, that 
Mr. D. after having mention'd Malherb. 
and Mr. La Mothe in the ſame Preface, 
decides without the leaſt Difflidence, 
that the firlt excels all who have wrote 
ſince in Lyrick Poetry. It may indeed 
be ſaid of him, that whereas the Change 
and Reformation of a Language, was ever: 
before him the Work of the Publick, 
and as it were the Reſult of the Care 
of a whole Nation, the Reformation of 
the French Language is o ing to Malherb 
alone; and that having none before him 
but vicious Patterns, he will ever remain 
for the French Poets, an eternal Model 
of true Propriety and Juſtneſs, Perſpicu- 
ity and Eloquence in Phraſe and Expreſ- 
on. This is his peculiar and diſting uiſh- 
ing Character, which I dare ſay Mr. La 


Moths 
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Mothe himſelf will always own: But 
then after this, judging of the Nature 
and Character of the Ode, (independently 


of Perſons and Times,) and of the Vari- 
ety and Beauty it is capable of, eſpecially 


not forgetting the Uſe and Advantage 


of Morality therein, and then comparing 
our two Lyrick Poets upon theſe certain 
and infallible Principles, we may ſoon 


decide which was ſuperiour. For in- 


deed, there is not here ſo much as the 
Advantage of Enthuſiaſm to be pretend- 
ed or aſcrib'd to Malherb above Mr. La 


Mot he; but a real and very valuable Ad- 
vantage Ls Mothe has over him, and 


perhaps over all our other Poets is, that 


he appears to be the firſt who introducd 
into Poetry the Principles of true Philo- 


ſophy; in this Particular as far prefera- 
ble, even to Horace himſelf, as the Philo- 


ſophy of our Age is ſuperiour to that 
of Horace s. But indeed this fort of Me- 
rit can no more be comprehended by the 
implicite Admirers of the Ancients, than 


the pure Enthuſiaſm of Pindar can be 
relliſhd by thoſe, who read him with 


true Judgment, and without Prejudice. 


9 III. 
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Of the Advantage of Morality in the gres. 
ter Poetry, with ſome + Reflections upon 
Comedy. $133 e bs 


D UT granting that Morality, were 
but little concern'd and intereſted in 
the Productions of the ſmaller Poetry, 
and that they were either too trivial or 
too ſhort, much to inſtruct or improve 
their Readers; yet *tis at leaſt certain 
that Morality is, or ought to be, the very 
Soul and Genius of the greater Poetry. * 
And that it never reach'd its Perfection in 
any Ape or Nation, *till they knew how 
to draw juſtly, and paint the CharaQers, 
form and improve the Manners of Men: 
I underſtand by the great Poetry, Come- 
dy, Tragedy and Epic Poetry. I don't 
intend here to treat largely of Comedy : 
This Subject is of too large a Compaſs 
and Extent: I ſhall only obſerve the 
Glory and Fame to which Mr. Moliere + 
rais'd the French Theatre, by ſabſtituting 
in the Place of thoſe poor and wretched 
Farces, which were repreſented in the 
Time of our Forefathers; thoſe beautiful 
Dramatic Pieces, which all- polite Nati- 
ons have ſince tranſlated into their 1 * | 
ra 
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ral Languages; fine Comedy can only 
be drawn from deep Knowledge and 
Obſervation of humane Nature, and a 
juſt and elegant Deſcription of the 
Manners and Characters; and ſuch a 
Deſcription naturally leads the Poet to 
a Satyre and Reproof of bad, the Praiſe 
and Commendation of good ones. This 
is what T mean here by Morality; the 
Comedies of Dancour, for Inſtance, 
where Impudence and Knavery gene- 
rally triumph without Diſguiſe, are not 
without their proper Characters; for it 


muſt be own'd: that the Age is therein 


very naturally drawn, and but too juſtly 
repreſented; but they are without any 
Morality, becauſe the Author never re- 
fers his Characters to any particular In- 
ſtruction, or diftin&t Moral, which eve- 
ry Comedy ſhould ſtill propoſe, as its 
great Deſign. But this Criticiſm and 

Diſtinction will condemn almoſt all Plau- 
tus Comedies, which have not even the 
Ad vantage of drawing or deſcribing the 

Characters of his own Age; for *tis ſur- 
priſing to find that by a too ſervile Imi- 


tation, which will ever ſpoil all fine 


Writing, not only Plautus, but even Te- 
rence himſelf, took the Manners and 
Characters of the Greeks, inſtead of 
the Romans, for the Subject of his Pra- 

Es 7: matic 
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matic Writings. This alone renders the 
Latin Comedy far inferiour both to the 
Greek and French. | 
- But as the Morality of the Dramatic, 
as well as Epic Poetry, depends extremely 
upon the good or bad Succeſs the Poet, at 
the End of his Poem, gives his ſeveral 
Per ſons, according as they are there 
repreſented, Vicious or Virtuous; I 
therefore expreſly reje&t and condemn 
5 even Malier“s Amphytrion it ſelf, where 
RE Adultery triumphs in the Perſon of a De- 
ity, at the Expence of the Husband, an 
honeſt and virtuous Man; and to whom 
nothing can juſtly be reproach'd. The . 
Example of this Play make an Exception 
to my Rule, as to the general Approba- 
tion and Succeſs Morality gives to Po- 
etry; for there is none in Amphyirion 
which yet was univerſally well receiv'd, 
and generally applauded, both in Plau- 
tus Original, and in Moliere's ingenious 
Tranſlation, or rather Imitation thereof. 
This Subject did indeed pleaſe the vici- 
ous Paſſions of Men, from the natural 
Corruption inherent 'in them, and by the 
Decorations and Ornaments of the Stage, 
Which were very pompous and magnificent, 
as well as by the juſt and excellent Paint- 
ing and Deſcription of the Manners and 
Characters occurring therein; * hy 
| ee 
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deed are inimitably fine, eſpecially in the 
French Poet. I ſhou'd not ſo ſeverely cen- 
ſure George Dandin, or the Confounded Huſ- 
band of Molier, becauſe the Husband 
there was indeed to blame, for chuſing a 
Wife ſo far above his Rank and Conditi- 
on, and becauſe the whole Piece feems 
only deſign'd to eftabliſh this Principle 

and Maxim, of not going out of dur pro- 
per Rank and Station: And indeed pro- 
viding a Poet propoſes to himſelf ſome 
moral End, which he never looſes the 
Sight of, it ſuffices ; for even every body 
knows that the particular Characters and 
Perſons in Comedy, as the coquetiſn 

Wife for Inſtance, in this Play of 
Molier's, may do ſeveral very bad Things, 
Which only ſo much the better re- 
preſents to us what paſſes every Day 
in the common Courſe and Train of ha- 


mane Life. Tis thus 1 would excuſe 5 


ſome of our Comic Writers, whom more 
rigid and ſevere Authors have reproachd, 
with perpetually introducing Children 


tricking and impoſing upon their Pa= 


rents, in order to marry Perſons they 
were in love with; for moſt of thoſe 
Cheats and Impoſitions were only de- 
ſign'd to expoſe and ridicule fooliſh and 
unjuſt Parents, who ſought nothing leſs 
than the real Advantage of their Chil- 

Uo — dren; 


'S 
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dren; the Peace and Happineſs of their 
Families, The Poet under fuch Cha- 
racters don't, properly ſpeaking, attack, 
or expoſe, the parental Authority, but on- 
ly the Abuſe thereof; which Parents are 
but too frequently guilty of : Thus, for 
Example; at the ſame Time that Heu- 
rietta, in Molier's Femmes Scavants, op- 
poſes her Mother, who wou'd have her 
marry Triſſotiu; ſhe obeys her Father, 
who deſigns her for (lit ander, who is a 
much better Match. When ſuch kind 
of Intentions are diſtinctly mark d, and 
expreſs d ſo clearly, that every body 
may perceive them, the Piece may then 
be ſaid to be morally good; and hath 
its Degree of Uſe. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve, that Poets are only concern'd with 
what may be call'd Civil Morality ; Dra- 
matick Writers, particularly thoſe of the 
Comic Kind, don't propoſe to themſelves 
the Perfection of Virtue, nor indeed even 
ſo much as any great Strictneſs or Se- 
verity therein; and I think we ſhoud 
judge of their Characters leſs ſeverely 
than of thoſe in Tragedy or Epic Poetry. 
With theſe Limitations Molier was per- 
fealy Maſter of the Art of Inſtruct- 
ing Men, by pleaſing and diverting 
them; all his principal Plays, his great 
and moſt applauded Performances and 
Coqpo⸗ 
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Compoſitions, and ſeveral too of his leſ- 
{er ones, were built upon this Plan. "Tho? ' 
therefore Mr. D. ſays in the Preface be- 

fore cited, that as the Remans cou'd ne- 
ver ſurpaſs or excel the Greeks, ſo neither 
could we ever yet equal either; on the 
_ contrary, I find, after a full and free Ex- 
amination of this Matter, that judging 
with Equity and Impartiality of Authors, 
Molier had united in himſelf alone, 
all the Pleafantry and Mirth of Axriſto- 
phanes, all the Wit of Plautus, together 
with all the Elegance and Politeneſs of 
Terence, more moral than any of the Threz; 
he inſtructs us without even uſing pro- 
verbial Phraſes, or moral Sentences; 
which it appears from the Fragments of 
Menander ſtill extant, that even he, tho 
eſteem d ſo polite and elegant a Wri- 
ter, frequently did. Iefteem Molier's Care 
and Caution herein, a certain Mark of 
his juſt and noble Taſte, of his polite 
and fine Manner of imitating and draw- 
ing the Characters of Men; for the Con- 
verſation of the Beaa Monde, which Co- 
medy is deſignd chiefly to repreſent and 
imitate, turns. but little upon ſpeaking 
Proverbs: And tho' Molier has a great 
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many excellent moral Diſcourſes, in 
his beſt Plays, as in the Miſanthrope, 
yet they are all ſo peculiarly adapted 
to the Characters of the Perſons 
| ſpeaking them, that they appear rather 
Deſcription than Inſtruction. What I 
ſay here of Comedy equally obtains in 
Tragedy: Morality ſhould be taught 
there rather by bright and ſhining Exam- 
ples, well drawn and finiſhed, and plac'd 
in a clear and ſtrong Light; than by any 
formal Inſtructions, eſpecially as deliver'd 
in proverbial Phraſes, and moral Sen- 
tences, ſuch as Euripides and Seneca 10 
often affect to put into the Mouths of 
their dramatic Perſons. To conclude, 
Tragedy, as well as Comedy, may, with 
abundance of ſuch Morality, be indeed 
without any Moral, much more than 
when abounding with proper Sentiments 
and Characters; *tis the general Deſign 
of the Poet, that creates his Moral; and 
his Deſign is declar'd by the Form and 
Manners he gives his Perſons and Cha- 
raters; i. e. by an exquiſite fine and 
nice, but exact and juſt Diſcernment and 
Diſtinction of the Virtuous and Vicious, 
and eſpecially of ſuch Characters as natu- 
rally ariſe and flow from a certain Mix- 
ture and Combination of both. This 
Diſtinction, wherein lies the A: 4 
| | | a- 
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 Talerit of a Dramatick Writer, is ex- 
preſs'd by the Judgment the Perſons of 


the Play paſs one of another, and often 
too of themſelves, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Poet, who ſhou'd never once ſpeak 
nor appear in a Dramatic Piece, and even 


without the Help of the Chorus, which 
Mr. D. ſays * is neceſſary to corre& 


the miſchievous and pernicious Diſcour- 


ſes of the Actors. But beſides that, a ſim- 
ple Confidant may do the ſame Thing, 
as in the Comedies which are withour 


Chorus's, ſuch as the Latin ones, or whoſe 


Chorus's are themſelves immoral and vi- 


cious as in the Greek Comedy, if we 


may at leaſt judge of 'em by thoſe 


of Ariſtophanes. Even in Tragedy it 


ſelf, if, we were always to wair the 
Deciſion of the Chorus to judge tru- 


ly of the Value and Merit of the Difſ- 


courſes held during the Contiavance 
of a whole Act, their Aſſiſtance wou'd, 
as has been very juſtly obſerv'd by 
others before me, often come too late ; 
and the falſe Maxims of a Perſon of an 
uncertain or doubtful Character muit al- 
ready have made bad and dangerous Im 


* Remarks on Ocdipus. p. 198. 
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: | preſſions: But if the Manners ofa Perſon, 


wherher vicious or only ridiculous, are 
well mark'd, and clearly expreſs'd, and 
nicely diſtinguiſd, whether in Comedy 


or Tragedy; his Diſcourſe, even while 


he's ſpeaking, can have no dangerous In- 
fluence, becauſe the Spectators will never 
imitate nor regulate themſelves upon the 
Character and Conduct of a Perſon, who, 

from the beginning of the Play, is only 

propos'd as an Example of Infamy and 
Reproach, Miſery or Misfortune. But 


we intend to treat more largely of the 


Nature and Structure of Tragedy in the 
following Chapters. 5 


Of Tragedy firſt conſider d, according to its 
poet ical Plan and Structure; and with 
a particular Examination of the Sixth 

| Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, 


where he gives its Definition, and the Di. 
vi fon of its ſeveral Parts. 


„A ccording to Ariſtotle's Judgment, 
Tragedy differs but little from 


aàn Epic Poem, and is ſuſceptible of all 


the {ame Paſſions; both have undoubt- 
edly a ſtrict and near Affinity and = 
EIS, | Fo. E 
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lation, but they have alſo their eſſenti- 


al and ſpecifical Differences, Which Ari- 
ſtotle hath not taken Care to obſerve nor 


diſtinguiſh; for it wou'd appear to me 


that to ſave himſelf ſome Pains and Trou- 
ble, he wou'd make the ſame Rules he 
had deliverd for Tragedy ſerve alſo for 


Epic Poetry; yet we ſhall ſee by what 


follows that the Judgment we ought to 
paſs upon the Moral and CharaQters of 
the 1/zad, depends very much upon a 
right underſtanding of the Rules of thoſe 


two forts of Poems, both as to what 


they have in common, and in what is 


peculiar to each. 


_*Tis therefore of great Importance to 
the preſent Subject, clearly and fully to 
unfold and explain the Nature of Tragedy, 


whether conſider'd in it's poetical or moral 
Plan and Structure. Both are fo cloſely 
link*d together, that it is impoſſible indeed 
abſolutely to ſeparate them ; yet we ſhall 
endeavour in this Chapter principally to 
conſider, Its poetical Frame and Struc- 
ture, and refer the more particular Exami-. 
nation and Enquiry into its moral Plan 
and Conſtruction to the next. And we ſhall 
in examining both, fully conſider what- 


Poetry, tranſlated by Mr. D. relating to 
each, whence we propoſe to reap a dou- 


ever Ariſtotle has deliver d in his * of 


F 
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ble Advantage : One is, to prove that we 
are not quite ſo 1ndocile and ignorant as 
Mr. D. repreſents us, when be thus be- 
gins the 13% Chapter of the Art of Poetry. 
1t belongs to none but a great Philoſopher, 
ſuch as Ariſtotle, who perfectly underſtood the 
Nature. of the Paſſions, and all their ſinal. 
leſt and minuteſt Differences and Diſtincti- 
ons, to compoſe and form upon the Example 
and Practice of the Antients, ſuch rational, 
certain and judicious Rules, as thoſe here de- 
livered; we muſt own at the ſame time, that 
there was no Nation beſides the Greek, to. 
whom. ſach perfect Rules cou'd ever have 
been propos d; for as they were the moſt re- 
fd and polite Nation that ever was, they 
only ſought in Tragedy the Pleaſure ſuch 
4 Poem ought naturally to excite : As for 
us, we are not indeed ſo nice; and provi- 
ding a Tragedy excite but our Curioſity, if 
there is but a good deal of Action, and Plot, 
and Buſile, and perhaps ſome fem pathetick 
Sentiments, we de ſire no more Whether 4 
virtuous or 4 wicked and impious Man pe- 
riſh, it is equal to as. n 
A Second Advantage we propoſe to reap 
hereby, is to diſcover by the by, the true 
Stile and Genius of this Philoſopher, En 
which Mr. D. thinks us ſo unwor- 7 
thy of; and from the profound Ob- 
ſcurity of whoſe confus d Thoughts and 


f 
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Notions, dark and dry Writings and 
Compoſitions, it mult indeed be rhank- 
fully own'd he has drawn ſome very 
uſeful Rules and Principles, but which 
ſtill want to be further clear'd, rectify'd 
and improv'd, 
In the 6th Chap. of his Art of Poetry, 
which is one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the whole Treatiſe, Ariſtotle thus de. 
fines Tragedy, according to Madam D's 
Tranſlation. Tragedy is the Imitation of 
an entire ſerious and important Action, and 
which has a juſt Length and Daration, 
whoſe Stile is ſweet, and ſoft, and proper to 
the Subject, but ſtill agreeably varied in all 
the ſeveral Parts of the Piece; and which 
without the help of Narration, and only by the « 
Means of Terror and Compaſſion, parges in 
2 thoſe ſort of Paſſions, and Hi ſach 
like, 19 * | 
Mr. D. lays great Streſs upon the 
Word Action us'd here, but it don't ap- 
pear, when underſtood in its proper Sig- 
nification, that *tis equally neceſſary and 
eſſential to Tragedy as to Epic Poetry: 
ſince we. have ſeveral excellent Trage. 
dies whoſe Actions twould be difficult to 
aſſign. The molt celebrated Piece of 
Aſcbylus, his moſt admired and applaud- 
ed Performance, is that he entitled the 


1 
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Perſians, whoſe true Subje& is not the 
Defeat and Overthrow of Xerxes, at Pla- 
tea and Salaminæ, but the News of that 


Defeat, which the Prince himſelf con- 


firms upon his Arrival at SA. In 
Racin's Mithridates I can only ſee De- 
figns and Projects, all which are pre- 
vented and prove abortive by the Heroe's 
Death. There are indeed other Trage“ 
dies where the Action is more clearly 
mark d; but this Action is always exe- 


cuted by inferior and ſubordinate Per- 


ſons againſt the Heroe, who either ſinks 


or periſhes, or don't eſcape but by 


Chance; 'tis true the Heroe is often 
thrown into Misfortune and Danger, by 
ſome Action, but this Action ſometimes 
happens out of the Play, as in Sophocles's 
Ajax, where the Heroe makes terrible 
Havock and Deſtruction of the Cattle, 
which firſt occaſion'd his Diſgrace and 
Shame, and afterwards his Death. Tis 
true alſo that every Tragedy ſhould re- 
preſent ſome particular Fact or Event, 
and tis upon this Event or Fact the U- 
nity ought to fall, which they common- 
ly term the Unity of Action. But, to 
conclude this Head, the Tragick Heroe 
is generally a paſſive or ſuftering One, 


whereas the Epic Heroe is neceſſarily an A- 


ctive One. I ſhan't therefore here change 
_— | the 
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the Name or Title of Dramatick Poem, 


which. only ſignifies that the Perfons 


therein always ſpeaking themſelves, this 
Poem is therefore proper to be perforny'd 


by Actors; but I thence infer, that ſince 
every Definition ſhould be taken from 
the moſt obvious and apparent Proper- 
ties of the Thing defined, Tragedy ought 
rather to have been detfin'd a Narration 
or Repreſentation of Mifery and Mis- 
fortune apprehended or ſuffered, than an 
Action; fince the Word Tragedy itſelf 
rather excites the Idea of ſome Miſery, 


than of the Action which might produce 


or occaſion it. 5 

After this, we find in the French theſe 
Words, 4 Stilè ſweet' and ſoft and agreeably 
varied, &c. the Greece“ Word is z, 
whoſe: natural and genuine Signification 
is indeed that of a ſoft and ſweet Stile, 
which makes one immediately think 
of a Stile reſembling that of Anacreon, 
and conſequently one very unfit Tra- 
geaß; but Ariſtotle himſelf afrerwards 


alters and corrects this its true and 


genuine Meaning, by deelaring that 
he only underſtands by idea, a Diſ- 
courſe in Verſe ſet to Muſick ; He had 
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better then at firſt only ſaid 4 Diſcoarſe 
in Verſe, compoſed or ſet to Muſick, than 
perplex'd his Readers with a Word and 
_ Epichet unſuitable ro the Tragick Stile, 
and then with a falſe Interpretation 
of that Word, Which without the help 
of Warral ion, adds the French Tranſla- 
tion, and only by the Means of Terror 
and Compaſſion, purges in us thoſe ſort of 
Paſſions, The Greek tranſlated literally 
runs thus, and that not by Narration, but 
by Terror and Compaſſion finiſhes in 
us the Purgation of ſuch: kind of Paſ- 
ſions. There is here a want of Juſtneſs 
in the Expreſſion, which Mr. D. was 
ſenſible of, ſince he has endeavour'd to 
conceal it in his Tranſlation; it lies in 
oppoſing Narration, which is only a par- 
ticular Branch and Species of Poetry, to 
Terror and Compaſſion, both which are 
Paſſions : If Ariſtotle would have oppo- 
ſed theſe different Kinds of Poetry to 
one another, he ſhould have ſaid, which 
not employing the Epic Narration, but 
Dramatic Imitation; or if be would 
have oppoſed the different Paſſions, he 
ſhould then have expreſs d it thus, which 
not employing Joy or Admiration, which 
are the Paſſions proper to Epic Poetry 
or Comedy, but Terror and Compaſ- 


ſion. 
The 
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The remaining Paſt of the Definiti- 
on falls into an Obſcurity, which Mr. D. 


himſelf could not help owning, * tor in- 


deed what can an Imitation, that by the 
help of Terror and Compaſſion finiſhes 
in us the Purgation of theſe ſort of 
Paſſions, mean? For firſt, what does the 


Word Fiziſp here ſignify, and what 


was it begun this Purgation ? But per- 
haps Trgghrovos; 1% xabago, AS it is in the 
Greek, ſignifies only, that thoroughly. purges. 
I therefore paſs to the Nature of the 
Thing itſelf, and affirm that Ariſtotle, 
who in this knew perfectly well the 
Nature of Tragedy, I mean in his aſ- 
ſigning for its principal Province and 
Deſign, the exciting of Terror and 
Compaſſion ; yet here again entirely mi- 
ſtook it, when he thought *rwas its Bu- 
fineſs and Scope, together with the o- 
ther Paſſions, to purge alſo thoſe of Ter- 
ror and Compaſſion; ſince on the con- 
trary, the chief Moral End and De- 
ſign of Tragedy is to improve and re- 
fine all the irregular Paſſions only by 
Means of theſe two, which Tragedy is 


. 
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therefore skillfully ahd properly to excite 
in order to this great End. | 
Ariſtotle's own Opinion 'on this Head, 
and which 1s indeed the true one, is, 
that our Paſſions are neither Good nor 
Evil in themſelves, and that particular- 
ly there are very few Cafes where that 
of Compaſſion is ever Vicious, or wants 
to be purg'd: The Cafe is not the 
ſame as to Terror, and that for Exam- 
ple which Sophocles excites in Oedipus is 
very pernicious, becaufe it may induce 
the Spectators to think moral Crimes to 
be neceffary, or fatal, and inevitable; 
which indeed ſeveral of the Pagans be- 
lieved Men. were predeſtinated to by 
the Appointment and Decrees of the 
Gods. But nothing can be of greater 
uſe, than Terror ariſing from the Fear 
of Divine Vengance' and Puniſhment 
for thele Crimes, which Men daily, 
freely and voluntarily commit; and it 
is only this fort of Terror, which 
vertuous and moral Tragedy ſhould 
raiſe and excite. Laſtly, Why does 
Ariſtotle confine the Uſe and Advan< 
tage of Tragedy only to the Purga- 
tion of thoſe ſort of Paſſions, Com- 
paſſion and Terror, and why don't 


he extend its Power and Influence to 
| the 
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the Purgation of all irregular Paſſions: 
Whatever? For Ariſtotle ſays that Tra- 
gedy purges thoſe ſort of Paſſions; and 
tis Mr. D. who adds, and all other ſuch 
like, Mr. D. thought he could by 
this Addition bring in Oedzpas under 
Ariſtotle's Definition, by laying that this 
purg'd us of all Raſhneſs and blind 
Curioſity : But to do this he ſhould not 
have uſed the Word ſuch like, in his 
Addition; for wherein does Raſhneſs 
and blind Curioſity reſemble Compaſ- 
ſion or Terror? Beſides *twere eaſy to 
prove, even by the Chorus itſelf in Oe- 
dipus, whoſe proper Province twas al- 
Ways to explain the true Moral of the 
Play, that it was only compos d with a 
Deſign to inſpire. a firm Faith in, and 
deep Veneration for, the Pagan Oracles. 
And as to Ariſtotie's Definition, I'll be 
ſo preſumptuouſly bold as to oppoſe the 
following one, which I have drawn from 


the Obſervations before made, retaining 


of Ariſtotles, all that could be retain'd. 
Tragedy is 4 Heroick Poem, wherein. is re- 
Preſented a Misfortune that falls, or is 
ready. to fall, upon Perſons who, always 
themſelves expreſs their own Sentiments in 
4 Manner ſuitable to their Rank and Cha- 
rafter ; and which being repreſented with 
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State and Dignity, and adorned with proper 


' Ornaments and Decorations, and all o- 


ther neceſſary and ſuitable Concomitants 
excites Compaſſion and Terror, and teaches 
Men to ſubdut their Paſſions and correct their 
Vites, | | 5985 
In the 4th Art, of the ſame 6th Ch. 
Ariſtotle endeavours to find out by his 

Definition the Parts contained in Tra- 
gedy. You would never perhaps have 


imagined that the firſt that offer'd it 


ſelf to his Mind were its Ornaments 
and Decorations. F This Imitation, 
ſays he, being made by Perſons who Att, 
it follows neceſſarily that the Ornaments 
and Decorations of the Scene, are in ſome 


fort a Part of Tragedy. This is true in- 


deed, but before he mentioned the Act- 
ors, he ſhould methinks firſt have con - 
ſider'd the Heroe, whom theſe Actors 
were to repreſent; and before he had 
brought the Piece upon the Stage, he 
ought ſure firſt to have examined what 
it was in the Author's original Manuſcript. 


Even Ariſtotle himſelf, as Mr. D. obſer ves“, 


informs us that the Ornaments, of Which 


. ey * 7 


— 


+ Rem. of Mr. D. p. 81. * p, Br, 
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eſſential Part of Tragedy, ſince he on- 
ly fays * that they may be calld in ſome 
Finds 4. Part thereof, as Muſick adds he, 
and the Diſcourſe or Dialogue with which 


they Af this Imitation. What a Connec- 


tion is here? And does Ariſtotle indeed 


think or pretend that the Diſcourſe or 


Dialogue, which is entirely the Poet's, 
and without which the Piece can't ſo 


much as have any Being or Exiſtence, 


is no more a neceſſary or eſſential Part 
than the Muſick and Ornaments, of 
which the firſt according to himſelf + 


is only the Bufineſs of Artificers and Me- 


chanicks, and the ſecond by Mr. D.'s 
. own Confeſſion **, is only a. foreign and 
exterior Ornament, and in its own Na- 
ture even contrary to that of Trage- 


After the three inferior and ſubordi- 
nate Parts, the Decorations, viz. Mu- 


lick and Diction, which Ari/totle firſt 


finds by his Definition, and whoſe very 
Method too Mr. D. here admires ff, he 
then endeavours in the ſame Manner to 


find its other principal and more eſſential 


Parts; which, according to him, are alſo. 


* Art. 4+ + Art. 21. 1 p. 82, 83. 
II p. 84. A ; 
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three in Number, viz. the Fable, Senti- 


ments and Characters. 


The Imitation of an Action, ſays Ari- 


ſtotle, Art. 6. is properly the Fable, for 1 
call Fable the Compoſition of Things, thoſe 


Words compared with theſe in Art. 2. 


where Tragedy is defin'd: the Imitation 
of an Action, and with thoſe in Art. 8. 


where the Fable is made one of the Six 
Parts of Tragedy, furniſh me here 


with an Argument that perhaps was not 


expected: 


* Tragedy. is - the Imitation f an Action 
Art. 2. 

The ae an Action is properly 
the Fable, Art. 6. f 7 5 
5 Therefore Tragedy is rr the Fa- 
Second 1d Syllogiſm. > pray bo. 

Tragedy is properly the Fable by the fore 
mer Conceſſion. 

Fable is one of the Six Parts 1 5 Trage- 
FR Art. 8. 

Therefore Tragedy is reh one 5 the 
Six Parts of Tragedy. 


"Iu Argument i is unanſwerable upon 
Ariſtotle's Principles, both as to the 
Matter and Form ; and hereupon 1 
1 would 


on offs ab FIG ER 
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would ask, what Value we ought to 
have for an Author, Who gives ſuch 


Advantages againſt himſelf, even in his 


firſt and fundamental Definition of 
Things ? Further, what does his Defi- 
nition of the Sentiments mean, which 


according to him in Art. 7. Are the Diſ- 
| Courſes by which' the Actors make ſome Acti- 


on known, or diſcover their Thoughts; 


and again in Art. 18. they are what ex- 


plains what is, and what is not, in aWord 
whatever males known the Thoaghzs of the 


Speakers. Inſtead of ſaying at once, and 
in the ſame Article, that the Senti- 


ments are the Affections of the Soul, 
which taken altogether and expreſs'd 
by the Perſons who Speak or Act dif 
cover the Goodneſs or Badneſs of their 
ſeveral Tempers or Characters. The 
beſt or rather the only good one of all the 


Definitions, Ariſtotle gives us in this 6th 


Chap. and which he alſo repeats twice 
over, and ſtill in different Expreſſions, is 
that of the Manners, not that in Art. 
7. where he defines Manners to be what 


mark and diftinguiſh the Qualities of the 


Perſons acting; for the Manners are indeed 
only the Qualities themſelves ; but in his 


17th Art. where with ſome ſmall Ad. 
dition and Improvement of the Obſcuri- 
ty of the Original Text, he ſays, that 

fo O 2 Man- 
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% Manners are the Diſpoſit ions of 
the Soul, which being declared by the 


«firſt Diſcourſes or Actions of a Per- 


« ſon, clearly mark out and diſtinguiſh 
« the Part he'll take in all the different 
« Circumſtances and Situations that can 
“ occur during the continuance of the 
« Play.“ But here follows a Summary 
or Recapitulation, tho? very oddly and 
ridiculouſly ſorted and ranged, which 
Ariſtotle himſelf makes of his Six Parts 
of Tragedy. The whole, fays he, has 
Decorations, Manners, Fables, Diction, 
Mulick, and alſo Sentiments, G, & %% 


| 5x64 Tar, & bes, x94 wil, Y acti, xa! fin. x &. 
Aus wowres. Mr. D. at the end of Art. 


9. hath charitably ſubſtituted to ſo falle, 
ſo ill-wrote, and ſo very confus'd and 
perplex d a Propoſition, a better and 


more unexceptional Phraſe as to its 


Turn and Compoſition ; *tis true alſo, 


ſays he, in his Tranſlation of it, That 


thoſe Six Parts are to be found in all 
ſort of Subjects. But even with this Al- 
teration and Correction it won't do, for 
if we more narrowly examine the Thing 
it ſelf, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that 
we muſt divide the ſeveral Part of Tra- 
gedy, even according to Ari/torle's own 
Syſtem, in the following Manner, into 


ble, 


4 
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ble, which we name in the firſt Place, as 
being the Foundation of all the reſt; we 


ſhall comprehend under the Word Cha- 
rater both the Manners and Sentiments, 


as being rather ſomewhat more preciſe 


and determined than thoſe two Words, 
as alſo more clear and ſignificant than 
both, and -afſign thereto rhe ſecond 
Part: Stile or Diction ſhall be the 
Third, and Compoſition the Fourth and 
Laſt. But as Repreſentation neceſſarily 
alſo enters into the Notion of Tragedy, 
this Circumſtance will furniſh out two 
other Parts; the firſt and principal of which 
is the Action of the ſeveral Perſons, 
that was abſolutely forgot by Ari ſtotle, 
and which ſtill ought to be worthy of 
the Perſons repreſented ; we ſhall call 
this the Theatrical Action, the better 


to diſtinguiſh it from the Poerical, 


which belongs to the Subject, and de- 


pends only on the Poet; the ſecond 
Part will contain all the Ornaments 
and Decorations, and other proper Ap- 
pendages of the Dramatic Repreſentati- 
on; the Decorations and Ornaments are 
what the Words convey a ſufficient clear 
Idea of to the Mind, and therefore need 


no Explication; yet they are not the on- 


ly ones that may be proper; and we may 


alſo add on this Occaſion if we pleaſe 
i _—_ Mu- 
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| Muſick and Dancing, but this only ſo 


far as they are agreeable to the Subject 
of the Piece: wherefore *tis I make no 
expreſs Mention in the Definition of ei- 
ther. For tho' the Moderns have a par- 
ticular fort of Poem, in which I think 


them highly proper and uſeful, accord- 


ing to a Syſtem we ſhall hereafter ex- 
plain; and tho' we may ſtill introduce 
them as an Interlude between the Acts 
in Imitation of the Antients, in ſome 
Pieces compoſed on purpoſe for this 
End; yet I think both not only unne- 
ceſſary and ſuperfluous, but even in'their 
own Nature contrary to moſt Subjects 
that are truly Tragical. And if Ariſto- 


tlie thought the Example and Practice 


of the Greeks a ſufficient Reaſon for 
making Muſick a Sixth Part, he ought 
alſo for the ſame Reaſon to have made 
Dancing a Seventh, which was no lefs 
a Uſe and Cuſtom among them. I 


therefore reduce all the Parts of Tragedy 


to five, each here ranged according to 
the ſeveral Degrees of their Uſe and Im- 
portance, and all clearly expreſs'd in 


our Definition ; three Parts of Compoſi- 


tion, the Plot, viz. the Stile and the 
Characters; and two of the Repreſenta- 
tion, the Theatrical Action, and the Or- 
naments and Decorations proper to = 
| | | ___ auQ- 
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Subject. We may obſerve that the 
three Parts of Compoſition here may e- 


qually agree to Epic Poetry as Tra- 


gedy; tho this was not the Diviſion we 


made uſe of in our Examination of the 
Iliad: But firſt propos d the Subject to 
be conſidered, then the Plan or Method, 
and in the third Place the Manners; be- 
cauſe I thought the Choice of a Subject 
conſider'd in it ſelf, and independently 
of the Structure and Diſpoſition of the 

Poem, was of much greater Conſequence 
in Epic Poetry than in Tragedy; ſince 
the Subject of a Epic Poem ſhould al- 
ways deeply intereſt the Honour, Glory 
and Advantage of one's Country, ſtrike 


the Reader with its great Weight and 


Importance, and promiſe him a great 
Variety of Revolutions and Events, by 
its large Scope and Extent; whereas in 
Tragedy the Subject will always appear 


well choſe, if the Piece is well diſpoſed 


and deſigned, and if it eſtabliſhes Mo- 
ral Truth, by the Misfortune or Danger 
of ſome Perſon of Eminence and Di. 
ſtinction; then the Plan and Method 


anſwers to the Plot or Diſpoſition of the 


Fable, and the Manners to the Cha- 
racters; but as for Stile, tho? it is one 
of the parts of Compoſition, and that 
the Succeſs of a Poem depends much 
F O 4 upon 
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upon it, yet I can't reſolve to place it 
in the Number of eſſential Parts; and 
tho? I here allow it a Place in Tragedy, 
tis only to yield to Ariſtotle, all that can 
_ poſſibly be yielded him: But with reſpect 
to the 1liad, I wholly refer it to the 
Concluſion. of this Critical Diſſertation, 
as the laſt-and leaſt conſiderable Subject 
of a Philoſopher's Attention, in the Ex- 
amination of any Work of Moment or 
Importance. We may further obſerve 


that the Five Parts of Tragedy here aſ- 0 


ſigned may equally agree to Comedy, 
Which is no Inconvenience at all, ſince 
Comedy is alſo a Dramatic Poem; but 
all thoſe Parts appear in a quite dif- 
ferent View in theſe two Poems, and 
this Difference ariſes from what is con- 
tained in the Definition of Tragedy 
before given, compar'd with that of 
Comedy, which we are not now 
further concern'd with. But with re- 
ſpect to Ariſtotle, I thought the pre- 
ceeding Remarks might be of ſome uſe 
to give us the true Notion of an Au- 
thor, who, inſtead of making uſe of Phi- 
loſophy to rectiſy and improve his 
Taſte and Manner of writing, in Sub- 
jects relating to Polite Learning and 
the Belles Lettres, only diſcovers by his 
want of Method and Judgment in diſ- 
| MN courſing 
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courſing of them that he was yet much 
more incapable of treating of.Philoſophy ; 
for we may now be convinced from the 
few Examples I have here ſelected from 
amongſt innumerable others which occur 
almoſt in every Page of his Art of Poe- 
try, that Ariſtotle is obſcure not by Rea- 
ſon of any extraordinary Penetration or 
Depth of Thought, as has been ſo often 
and falſely pretended, but merely from 
the Confuſion: of his Notions ; not from 
the Delicacy, but the Falſeneſs and Im- 
propriety of his Stile; laſtly not from 
any peculiar Taſte he had of the Ele- 
gance of conciſe Writing, a Manner ve- 
ry beautiful in the Hands of a skillful 
Author, but merely from a vicious 
Careleſneſs and Negligence, which al- 
ways produces many uſeleſs and ſuper- 
fluous Things, and occaſions likewiſe 
the Omiſſion of as many neceſſary and 
eſſential ones. But theſe Faults and 
Difficulties redound to the Praiſe and 
Advantage of the Tranſlator ; for it is 
with 22 as with Vitruvius, one 
muſt know before - hand the whole 
Art they treat of, to enable one to 
diſcover it in them, and have a 
much greater Capacity to apprehend 
their Senſe and Meaning, than they 

| needs» 
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needed to write what they have tranſ- 
mitted to us. 


00G M's * | 
Of Traged con ſidered according to its Mo-. 
ral Plan and Structure. A Diſtinqtion 
of two ſorts of Tragedy, according to 
the Doctrine of Ariſtotle. A Judgment. 


of the Greek Tragedies compared with 
tbe Modern. t | 


Hat we may enter with the more 
1 Advantage upon the Conſiderati- 
on of the Moral Structure and Plan of 
Tragedy, which makes the moſt impor- 
tant Article of this Diſcourſe, with re- 
ference to what follows; it may be firſt 
proper to obſerve the Diviſion: thereof 
into two Kinds, which Ariſtotle firſt 
made 1n the thirteenth Chapter of his Art 
of Poetry. The firſt” preſents + the Specta- 


* * 


K 


9 Art. 5 and 6. | ; | | 
+ Ariſtotle, tranſiated Literally,. makes two Sorts of 
the firſt Kind, and' gives us for the third the ſecond 


that here follows; but the Difference of his two firſt is ſo 
very ſmall, that for the greater Conveniency of the Diſcourſe 
I have joined both in one, with the help of the disjunct ive 


tors 


Parttele, or. , 
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tors with 4 Heroe, who being neither good 
nor bad, or who being rather good than bad, 
has render d himſelf unhappy by ſome Crime; 
I omit here the Word Involuntary, which 
Mr. D. adds to the Greek Text. The 
Second Sort * preſents us in a double 
Cataſtrophe with the Deliverance of the 
Good, and Deſtruction of the Bad. 
— The Manner in which Ariſtotle. quali- 

fies his Heroe of the firſt Kind, by 
ſaying he ought to be neither Good nor 
Bad, is liable to ſome Difficulty. For 
firſt Mr. D. propoſes Oedipus + as the 
the true Model of this Sort of Heroes. 
who are neither Good nor Bad; and he 
adds that Mr. Corzeille, who has made 
a very vertuous Man of him, has only 
thereby corrupted the perfecteſt Cha- 
racter in Tragedy, the Ancients had 
left us; but how could this Character 
be ſo perfect, if according to Mr. D.“ 
a Man who is neither Good nor Bad 
has no Manners, and conſequently no 
Character? And indeed by a Man that is 
neither Good nor Bad, every Body un- 
derſtands a Perſon without any Vertue 
or Merit, and unworthy the leaſt Atten- 


* 


7 ccc * 


* Art, 9. | 1 Rem, pon tho Art of Poetry, p. 184. 
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tion and Notice of Men of Wit and 
Senſe. EY 0 

Secondly, According to the Account 
which Mr- D. himſelf gives of the 
Character of Oedipus, we are far from 
finding that exact and juſt Mean, or e- 
qual Mixture of Good and Evil which _ 
he requires; and Oedipus, even in the 


Light he ſhews us him, appears far more 


Impious than Good or Vertuous. His 
Vices, ſays Mr. D. + are Pride, Violence, 
Paſſion,  Raſhneſs and Imprudence; and in 
the ſame Page, Sophocles, ſays he, only 
' boaſts of his Courage, Happineſs and good 
Senſe ; theſe three Qualities, of which 
the firſt only is a Vertue, do they bal- 
lance the Vices before-mentioned ? And 
in this Suppoſition muſt not Sophocles have 
tranſgreſsd againſt Ariſtotle's Rule, which 
ſays **, that if we can't find a Heroe 
who is neither Good nor Bad, we muſt 
chuſe one who is rather Vertuous than 
Vicious. But I am of a very different 
Opinion from Mr. D. as to Ocadipus's 
Character, and think that even in the 

Intention of Sophocles, he was one of 

the moſt vertuous Perſons the Ancients 


3 ne 
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ever brought upon the Stage. The Poet's 
Deſign was to teach us, that whenever 
a Man is deſtin d by the Gods to com- 
mit a Crime, he is neceſſarily and una- 
voidably engaged therein, and even by 
thoſe very Methods and Means he takes 
to avoid it. Moſt of the Pagan Authors, 
_ eſpecially the Tragick Poets, are full of 

this impious Notion : And to confirm it 
the more, Sophocles choſe an excellent 
Prince, full of Horror of Vice, and Love 
of Vertue: And he had eſteemed the Per- 
ſon, who in his time ſhould have faid 
Oedipus was really Vicious, or could poſ- 
fibly have avoided the Crimes and 
Misfortunes were denounced him by the 
Oracle, as his chief Enemy, and the 
2 Corrupter of the principal De- 
ſign and Moral of his Tragedy. Set- 
ting aſide therefore the Expreſſions and 
Words of Ariſtotle, and Mr. D.s Ex- 

ample, but in exact Agreement and 
Conformity with the Notions of both, 
I affirm that the Heroe in Tragedies of 
the firſt Sort, ſhould be a Perſon abound- 
ing with excellent Qualities; but who 
is brought to Infelicity and Miſery by 
ſome irregular Paſſion he indulges, that 
makes him guilty of ſome Crime, bur 
Which proceeds more from humane Frailty 
and Weakneſs, than any Impiety or Wick- 
. edneſs. 
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edneſs. So far then are we from being 


under any Obligation of finding a Heroe 
who is neither Good nor Bad, as Ariſtotle 
adviſes us, before we fix upon and chuſe 
one who is rather Good than Bad; that 
on the contrary I affirm, we ought ſtill 
to chuſe the perfecteſt and moſt excel - 


Tent Heroe poſſible to be found, ſome. 


few Faults, or one ſingle Vice excepted : 
Thus his Fall and Deſtruction will ex- 
cite Compaſſion, by Reaſon of his other 


great and excellent Qualities, and twill 


raiſe and imprint ſo much the more 


Terror, as will better and more effec- 


tually teach Men, that with all the 
Vertue they may poſſeſs, they need on- 
ly indulge one ſingle Vice or favourite 
Paſſion, to carry within themſelves the 
Principle of their own' Ruin and De- 


ſtruction. And indeed tis groſly to 
cheat and impoſe upon Men, and harden 


them in their Vices, inſtead of reform 
ing them, to preſent them with the Mis- 
fortunes and Miſeries of Criminals of the 
firſt and ſecond Rate only, becauſe they 
will always flatter themſelves, not yet 
to have reach'd their height and pitch of 
Impiety and Wickedneſs; whereas they Il 
always be deeply ſtruck with the juſt 


Vengeance and Puniſhment they ſee in- 


flicted upon a Man much better than 
themſelves. I 


1 bas * E. RI ES. 
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I obſerve alſo. a ſecond: Advantage at- 


' tending this Method and Management, 
or the fewer Vices we affign our Tra- 
gick Heroe, which is that it tends ex- 
treamly to multiply the Subjects of true 
Tragedy. We hear it every Day ſaid, 
that the Subjects thereof are already in a 


Manner quite exhauſted by the many 
ancient and modern Writers: But F am 


juſt of the contrary Opinion; for to pur 
ſue here the Idea of this firſt Sort of 


Tragedy only, it appears indeed ſo far 


from being exhauſted, that *tis ſcarce 
yet ſo much as well begun or opened. 


And- what a new and: glorious. Order 


of Pieces of this Kind yet untouched 


here ariſe and offer themſelves to my 


View; in only taking for Example; ſuc- 
ceſſively one after another, all the Faults 
which a King, tho? otherwiſe a good and 

gracious Prince may have been guilty. of, 


ſuch; as Ambition, Indolence, Softneſs, 
not to mention the other Vices to which 


he may be ſubject confider'd as a Man? 
Each of thoſe Pieces will have their pro- 


per Diſpoſition and Conſtruction, which 


will put in a clear and full Light to All 
the evil and pernicious Effects of ſuch a 
particular jirregular Paſſion the Heroe 
indulg'd, with all the Miſeries and Pu- 


niſuments it naturally produces: * 
c ra- 
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Tragedy ought not to reſemble a Exe- 
cution of Juſtice, all whoſe Proceedings 


are very near ſtill the ſame, with reſpect 
to all Sort of Crimes, but ſhould cauſe to 
riſe and ſpring, as twere from each Vice, 
that natural and particular Chain of fa- 
tal Conſequences peculiar to it, and which 
therefore may juſtly be deem d its ge- 
nuine Iſſue and Offspring. Tho' Ariſto- 
te has not thus far extended or enlarged 
his Notion and Idea, yet if mine has 
any Thing good or uſeful in it, I freely 


own, I owe it to him as the original Au- 


thor, or rather to Mr. D. who often 
gives us his own Thoughts in Ariſtotles 
Words; ſor tho both Corneil and Racine 
had read his Art of Poetry, it does not 


appear from their Tragedies they ever 


thus underſtood him. I agree with Mr. 
D. that excepting the Phædra of Racine, 
we have not perhaps ſo much as one, 
that is properly ſpeaking of the firſt Sort; 
but then I alſo affirm that neither have 


the Ancients more; and that not having 
laid down this Diſtinction as a Princi- 
ple, and yet leſs that of the Advantage 
and Superiority, of the firſt Kind above 


the ſecond, tis only by Chance that 
they have left us tWo or three Pieces con- 
form to this Idea and Plan. Of all . 
chlas's Plays we can only — 

F. | Aa- 
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Agamemnon and Prometheus: In Aamem- 
von tis true Chtemneftra, to juſtify the 
Murther of her Hausband, alledges his 


making her Daughter Iphigenia a Sacri- 


fice; but this Action not being the true 
Cauſe of Agamemnons Death, I can't 
think this Piece compos'd according to 
Ariſtotle's Rules, at leaſt not as under- 


ſtood in the true Senſe I have here pro- 


poſed, as the only one where there's 
any Art or Judgment ſhewn, or that 


carries along with it any Inſtruction. 


As for Prometheus, tis properly ſpeaking 


of no Kind or Order; tis only a fantaſti- 


cal Subject choſen at a venture, and 


which ſhews the imperfect Beginnings 


and Infancy of Tragedy, and is not at 
all worthy of that good Senſe and ex- 
cellent Judgment which ſhines in moſt 
of Aſcbyluss other Writings. - For not 


now to mention the two Allegorical Per- 


ſons Kger; and Bu, Which we don't know 
well how to tranſlate or diſtinguiſh in 


our Language Force and Endeavour, who 


cauſe Prometheus to be bound by Vat 
can; Jupiter is alſo repreſented. there as a 
Uſurper, Who abuſing his now obtain d 


Power puniſhes Prometheus, for being a a 


Inſtructer and Lover of Mankind. I o- 
mit that terrible Epiſade of Io, who ap- 
pears in the Shape . a young Heifer 
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to tell her happy Adventure with Pro- 
metheus; and the Prediction which this 
Propheteſs makes of the Downfal of Ju- 
. piter, without telling either how or when 


it ſhould happen: So that the Conclu- 


ſion of the Piece leaves both the Audi- 


ence and Chorus in Suſpence and ,Con- 


fuſion, and perplexed with fo ob- 
ſcure and incomprehenſible a Threat- 
ning. | 8 
Sopbouler's Oedipus, which Mr. D. and e- 
ven Ariſtotle himſelf propoſes as the 
true Model of the firſt Sort of Tragedy, 
is indeed not fo at all; ſince the Heros 
there appears no ways Criminal from an 
invincible Ignorance of the Fact, which 
therefore can deſerve no Puniſhment : 
But this Piece, inſtead of being pernics 
- obs, as it now certainly is, might have 
been a very moral and inſtructive One 
of the firſt Kind, if 'there had 'been'in- 
troduced a valiant and couragious He- - 
roe, bur inconſiderate, full of Hdndur, 
bur tainted with Ambition, who had 
been admoniſhed by the Oracle to be- 
ware of engaging in any private Quar- 
rel, and accepting ſupreme Authority and 
Command: And if notwithſtanding this 
Admonition, the Oedipas of our New 
Tragedy, upon ſome Provocation or o- 
ther, -ſhould kill a Stranger he met acci- 
. de³ntally 


E 
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dentally upon the Road, and marry a 
Queen who offer'd her ſelf voluntarily 
to his Embraces ; the Misfortune and 
- Miſery of finding himſelf at laſt the Murs 
therer of his Father, and married to 
his wa 4 might then have very uſe- 
fully and advantagiouſly excited both 
Terror and Compaſſion; becauſe when 
a Man wilogly commits a Crime, 
tho? thro? Paſſion or Prejudice he may 
only think it a flight one, he deſerves 
that this Fault ſhould afterwards in its 
Conſequence prove a ſevere and fatal one 
to him, which he thus voluntarily became 


| guilty 8 


But Sophocles, who without diſpute 1s 


much the beſt and moſt perfect Writer 


of Tragedy in Antiquity, has left us two 


other Pieces, which are wrote according 


to the Idea, and upon the Model and 
Plan of thoſe of the firſt Kind, 518. his 


— and Dejanira. We ſee in Ajax the 


ny Miſeries the Exceſs of PFaſſion, 
and er that of Anger, tho up- 
on never ſo juſt a Provocation, runs Men 
headlong into, which is a fine Moral 
that renders the Plot or Fable the more 
valuable; indeed the Greeks preferring 
Vliſſes to Ajax, only : becauſe they had a 
Mind to preſent him with Achilles Arms, 
was an Act of Injuſtice, This Piece 
| ; EY would 


| 

1 
1 
4 


more truly tender and affecting t 
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would not perhaps ſucceed upon our 
Stage, and we could never ſuffer a He- 


roe, who only kill'd Cattle miſtaking 
them for Men; but the Suppoſition 


being conform to the ancient Sim- 


plicity, and the Poet having beſides 
wrought up his Subject with an admi- 
rable Pathos, this Piece will ever re- 
main an eternal Example of a Work 
which will always be eſteemed by Per- 
ſons of good Senſe and Taſte, how dif- 
ferent ſoever from our own Manners and 
Cuſtoms. His Dejanira appears to me 


yet more conſiderable and engaging, and 


its Moral alſo more clear and plain: 
Hercules is there puniſhed for a Crimi- 
nal Paſſion he had for Iole. This Moral or 


Inſtruction is common; but that which 


the Example of Dejanira exhibites is 
not leſs clear and perſpicuous, but has 
in it ſomething much more rare and ex- 


cellent; ſince this Princeſs having unfor- 
tunately made uſe of a Love Philter or Po- 


tion, by the Advice of the Centaur Noſſas, 
in order to engage and preſerve the 


Heart and Affections of her Husband, 
thereby inſtructs us how dangerous a 
Thing it is to purſue even the moſt law- 


ful Ends by falſe or ſuſpected Means. . 
Poetry has never yet produced or tre 

n the 
Nar- 
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Narration and Recital there made of 
the Death of that Princeſs, and the Juſtice 
her Son does her, who indeed at firſt 
ſuſpected her of having poyſoned the 
King his Father. But this Piece in my 
Judgment is entirely ſpoiled, by Herca- 
les's Diſcourſe there, when a dying, who 
commands his Son to kill him, and like- 
wiſe orders him to marry Je, who was 
his own Concubine, and had been the 
true Source and Origin of all the Mi- 
ſeries and Misfortunes of the Family. 
This Scene will ever ſhock every ſenſi- 
ble Reader, not becauſe *cis contrary to 
any of our Manners agd Cuſtoms, bur 
becauſe it contradicts the great and fun. 
damental Laws of Morality and humane 
Society. | 
It ſeems as if Mr. D. would place the 
Antigone of Sophocles amongſt the Tra- 
gedies of the firſt Kind, when he ſays * 
that ſhe appears rather a good than a bad 
Perſon or Character; but according to 
all the Rules of Morality, as alſo in the 
Intention of the Poet himſelf ſufficiently 
expreſs'd by the Repentance of Creon her 


Perſecutor, this Princeſs appears a per- 


fectly vertuous Perſon. Mr. D. is ex- 


OO att. 


; © Rem. oy the Art of Poetry, p. 188, 
is tremely 
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tremely deceivd, if he thought her 
guilty of the leaſt Crime, for diſ- 
_ obeying Creon, who forbad her 2 
Polynice ; ſince this is one of tho 

Acts of Religion and Friend ſhip, a- 
gainſt which we owe no Obedience to 
Tyrants, as the Example of good old 
Tobias, in a like Caſe, may ſufficiently 
inform us, I muſt obſerve on this Oe- 
caſion, that to write Tragedies well and 
ſucceſsfully, or in any Degree of Perſe⸗ 
crion, we ought perfectly to know all 
the Laws of Duty and Morality in their 
utmoſt -Extent, and even in all their 
Imalleſt and minuteſt Circumſtances ; we 
have ſeveral Tragedies, where, if I may 
be allow'd to borrow a Phraſe from 
the Writers of Practical Divinity, 
the Perſons decide very falſely the 
Caſes of Conſcience propos'd to them, 
which yet is one of the greateſt Faults 
and Blemiſhes a ſerious and moral Poem 
can poſſibly be guilty of. To return 
to Antigone, tis not ſo properly a Tra- 
gedy, as a general Havock and Maſſa- 
cre: And to ſpeak impartially, many 
both of the ancient and modern Poets 
have run ignorantly or inadvertantly in- 
to ſuch ſort of Subjects, as are properly 
of no Kind, hoping thereby to introduce 
into their Pieces a great deal . 
| an 
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and Terror; this is what made me ſay 
that 'was only by Chance that even 
 Sopbocles himſelf compos d any of his Tra- 
gedies upon the Plan and Model either o 
the firſt or ſecond Kind ; For a Poet 
who had known this DiſtiaQtion, and 
laid it down for a Principle, could never 
have wrote Antigone. „„ 
Yer I will qwn. that if a Perſon a- 
bounding in Wiſdom and Vertue were 
brought upon the Stage, who yet could 
not avoid nor eſcape his Fate; and this. 
Example was only propos'd to ſhew ys 
the great Weakneſs and Imperfection of 
all humane Wiſdom and Foreſight, or 
to furniſh and adminiſter Conſolation 
and Support to Men of true Piety and 
Vertue under any great and irretreivable 
Oppreſſion and Affliction; ſuch a Sub- 
ject well treated might have its Advan- 
tage and Uſe, as well as its Dignity and 
Greatneſs: But this Idea or ſome other 
ſuch would make but very few Excep- 
tions, and to which we could neither 
reduce Oedipus, whole only Moral is 
Crime rendered neceſſary by the Ap- 
pointment of Heav en, or the Decrees of 
Fate; nor Antigone, which indeed has no 
Moral at all; nor yet ſeveral other both 
ancient and modern Tragedies, where the 
Vertuous and Good are made to periſh 
35 T4 moſt 
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moſt injudiciouſly or ridiculouſly rather. 
And it ſhould ſeem, when we ſee a ver- 
tuous Heroe die, or one whoſe Vices 
were not plac'd in a ſufficient clear Light, 

and render'd conſpicuous enough to de- 

{erve it, that the Poet wanted either In- 
vention or Genius to fave and preſerve ' 

him. But however this is, ſuch Pieces 

may ſtill have their peculiar Beauties; 
but in my Opinion they can only flow 
from what is merely accidental and ac- 
ceſſary to the Poem; and not at all from 
what there is that is principal and eſſen- 
tial therein. And I am perſwaded that to 
Write ſucceſsfully in Tragedy, we muſt 
ſtill chuſe our Subject, in the manner 
mn e, Diſtinction and Rule in the Senſe 
before explain d preſcribes and directs. 

As for Euripides, neither Chance or 
Defign has furniſhd him with any. 
Subjects of the firſt Kind; and 
Phædra which Racine borrow'd from him, 
and which is wrote exactly upon the 
Plan of thoſe of the firſt Sort in the 
French, is yet far from being ſuch in the 
original Greet: For firſt Phædra is not 
the principal Perſon or Character either 
in Euripides, nor yet in Seneca his Imi- 
tator, and both have given their Pieces 
the Title of Hippolitus, i. e. the Name 
of a moſt perfect and vertuous * 
| wile 
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who ſinks and dies under the Perſecuti- 

on and Oppreſſion of the blackeſt Calum- 

ny. *Tis true the Death of Hippolitus be. 
ng neceſſary and eſſential to rhe Sub- 
ject, Racine himſelf was obliged to make 
uſe of it; but Hippolitus in the French 
Poet is only a ſubordinate: and inferior- 

| Perſon or Character, ſacrificed, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, to the moral Iaſtructi- 
on which the Example of the firſt and 
principal Perſon in the Play ſuggeſts to 
us, viæ. that the indulging irregular Paſ- 
ſions often leads Perſons, tho? otherwiſe of 
the belt and ſweeteſt natural Tempers and 
Diſpoſitions, to the worſt and moſt cruel 
Oppreſſion of the Innocent. Mr. Racine 
himſelf perhaps did not ſufficiently at- 
tend to this Idea and Plan; for if he 
had he needed not then have ſo far 
tranſgreſs'd or broke in upon Hippolitas“ 
Character, by making him in love a- 
gainſt his Fathers Commands, in or- 
der the better to find ſome Pretence 
or Colour of Reaſon for his Death; 
which was not at all neceſſary in the 
Scheme or Plan here propos d, and which 

even after all this ſuperfluous Labour 
and Pains: finds none, ſince his Love at 
laſt is not the true Cauſe thereof. How- 
| ever this is, Racine hereby avoided ma- 
king Hippolitus his chief or principal 
Wn Cha- 
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Character, and drew all the Attention 


of the Spectators upon Phædra. This 


Perſon. appears very odious in the Raman 
Poet, where ſhe's introduc'd bringing a 
falſe Accuſation before Theſeas againſt 
Hippolitus ; yet at laſt ſhe — 5 7 es 
her Crime, and retrafts it before ſhe 
dies : Whereas it would ſeem that the 
Greek Poet only intended to ſhew us how 
far a Woman's Malice and Wickedneſs 
could carry her, by making Phædra even 
in her laſt Moments, and when under 
the immediate Apprehenſions and Ter- 
rors of Death, put a Writing in her Poc- 
ket containing a falſe Accuſation herſelf 
had contrived and imagin d againſt — 2 
politas. The moſt impious and harden 

fenders commonly at the Approach of 
Death declare the Truth, and do Juſtice 
to oppreſs d Innocence, but Earipides 


Phædra makes her Malice and Calumay 


ſurvive her Perſon, and ſo loads her 


own Memory with Deteſtation and 


Horror; and is this indeed a Perſon or 
Character of the firſt Sort, according to 

Ariſtorle's Syſtem, which requires ſhe 
ſhould be neither Good nor Bad ? This 


PP 


of all natural Means of fully juſtifying 


Hippolitus to his Father, and obliges him 
_ therefore to have Recourſe to a Mira- 


cle, 
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cle, before he can fully clear his Vertue 
and Innocence. Let's now only com- 
pare this Conduct of Earipides, with that 


of Mr Racine, in his Phadra, and then 


judge of the Politeneſs and Delicacy of 
the Taſte of the Moderns compar'd with 
that of the Ancients; and this whether 
we conſider the general Conduct and 
Oeconomy of the Play, the Diſpoſition 
of the Fable and Plot, or the Characters. 
Let I muſt own with reference even toRa. 
cin himſelf; that he too far aſcribes the Paſ- 


ſion of Pheura to the ſole Revenge of Venus, 


which gives too much the Air and Appear - 
ance of Deſtiny or Neceſſity to her Crime, 
which is always Pernicious in Morality. 
This Sort of Excuſe is indeed excellent in 
the Mouth of Phædra, and admirably 
fepreſents the general and perpetual 
Cheat our Paſſions put upon us: but 
Oemome, in Imitation of what the Nurſe 


made her Miſtreſs ſenſible that the an- 
gry Deity with which ſhe thought her- 
felf haunted and perſued, was only the 
criminal Flame and Paſſion ſhe herſelf 

cheriſh'd and ſuffered to be kindled in 


her own Breaſt ; for nothing is fo uſeful 


as to paint and repreſent truly and lively 

the vile Slavery and Tyranny of the Paffi- 

ons, when once they are ſuffered to — 
1 e 


does in the Latin Tragedy, ſhould have 
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and take deep Root in the Soul, pro- 
- viding at the ſame time we are made 
ſufficiently ſenſible that they were en- 
tirely free and voluntary in their firſt 
Source and Original, yea, and that they 
are in ſome Degree and Meaſure ſo ſtill, 
even when arrived to their higheſt Pitch 
and utmoſt Force. But as J obſerved a- 
bove, this was none of the Syſtem of 
the Greek Tragedians, and indeed the 
Fault I here accuſe Mr. Racin of, is 
only what he borrow'd from them. 
But to return, I can't here omit taking 
notice of the injurious Judgment Mr. D. 
paſſes upon us, *tis- ſo groſsly Falſe, and 
ſo much to our Diſadvantage and Preju- 
dice: He ſays that it was ſolely to the 
Greeks, that Tragedies of the firſt Kind 
could be propos'd, and after affirming * 
that the Poets invented Tragedies of the 
Second Sort and Kind only in Condeſcen- 
ſion to the Weakneſs of ſuch of the 4- 
thenians, who were not capable to reliſh 
the tragical and fatal Cataſtrophies of Per- 
ſons whom in general they admired and 
eſteem'd, he adds, that for the ſame Rea- 
on the French Poets have imitated the Ex- 


ample of the Greek Poets, and that this is 


* p. 199. 
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Jo much the more excuſable and pardonable 
in them, as we have ſlill a more vitiated 
Taſte, and are a much weaker and leſs po- 
lite Nation than they. *Tis acting but a 
wretched Part to reproach and abuſe 
the Publick, particularly one's own 
Country, more eſpecially ſo. Knowing 
and Learned an Age and Nation, as that 
we now live in; for indeed it is ſo far 
from being either true or juſt, that Tra- 
gedies of the firſt Kind are not ſuited 
to our Taſte, that the unanimous Voice 
of the Nation and univerſal Conſent has 
long given the Preference to Racines 
Phædra above all our other French Tra- 
gedies; and the Athenians on the con- 


trary were ſo far from being herein en- 


dow'd with better or finer Taſtes than 
we, that they raſhly and moſt injudiciouſly 


gave the Epithet of moſt Tragical (by 


which they always meant their beſt and 
perfecteſt Writer in this way) to the 


Poet Euripides, who in all his Compoſi- 


tions has not ſo much as one Tragedy 
of the firſt Sort; which yet is the only 
one, that truely deſerves the Name of 
Tragedy. Twere in vain to anſwer to 
this, that by the length and injury 
of time ſome of the Writings of Ear- 
pides are loſt: For Ariſtotle, who gives 
him this Title and Character, don't 5 
| 5 | ren 
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tend to juſtify it by any Pieces of his 


_ which were wrote upon the Plan and 


Model of thoſe of the firſt Kind, but 
only from the bloody and terrible Ca- 
taſtrophies he gives moſt of his Plays; tho 


even according to Ariſtatle himſelf, it is 


not the cruel and bloody Cataſtrophe 7 


meerly, conſider'd as ſuch, that peculiar- 


ly characterizes or diſtinguiſhes Tra- 


_ pedies of the firſt Kind: nor yet that 


which falls on wicked and -impious 


Mien, as in thoſe of the ſecond Sort; nor 
that which falls upon the Good and Ver- 


tpous, as in ſuch Pieces, which are in- 


deed properly of no Kind; but only the 
fatal Cataſtrophe, that happens to Per- 


ſons of a Nature and Temper betwixt 
both, and who may therefore be pro- 
perly reduced to thoſe of the mixt 


and imperfect Character, and who being 


naturally of good Tempers and Diſpoſi- 


tions, become yet, through humane 
Weakneſs and 'Frailty, unfortunately in- 
volved in ſome Vice and Crime. 


I have only a Word or two more to add 


| concerning Tragedies of the ſecond Kind, 


which repreſent to us in a double Cata- 
ſtrophe the Fall and Deſtruction of the 


Wicked, with the Preſervation and De- 
liverance of the Vertuous and Good: 
This ſecond Sort contain but little Dif- 


_ kculty 
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ficuſty in them, and only preſent us with 
the moſt fimple way of Inſtruction, 
that ws. by Example; but as Ariſtotle 
and Mr. D. after him have very well ob- 
ſerved, it does not afford us the Pleaſure 
peculiar to Tragedy, which is to excite 
Compaſſion aud Terror; or if by chance 
it ſhould happen to excite them in ſome 
Part of the Play, they muſt of courſe 
die and vaniſh upon the opening and un- 
ravelling the Plot, ſince Miſery and Pu- 
 niſhment in thoſe never overtakes the 
Perſons, who had engaged our Eſteem 
and Affections. Perfect Heroes are ad- 
mitted in this fort of Tragedy, in Op- 
poſition to the other, where the Heroe 
muſt ſtill be obnoxious to ſome vicious 
Frailty or Paſſion. Theſe perfect He- 
toes are never ſuffered to periſh in Trage- 
dies of this Kind, but are made bright 
Patterns and Examples of Perſeveranceantl 
Conſtancy, in the greateſt Diſtreſſes and 
CO —_ _ I 
diate Danger and Apprehenſions of Death, 
to which they are often reduced and ex- 
pos d; this was what determined the 
great Corneill to judge Admiration one of 
the Paſſions, which Tragedy might ex- 


cite; wherein he was certainly in the - 


right, whatever Mr. D. may Tay to the 
1 TOR con- 
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contrary *, For if even in his Judgment + 


an Epic Poem may ſometimes borrow 


the Paſſions of Terror and Compaſſion 
from Tragedy, why mayn't then alſo 


Tragedy ſometimes borrow the Paſ- 


ſion of Admiration from Epic Poetry? 


Twas indeed only by this our Trage- 
dy has been ſo far perfected and impro- 
ved, viz. by making uſe of the greater 
and more extenſive Knowledge of hu- 
mane Nature and the Paſſions, which 


has been gradually acquiring, and ftill 
growing and increaſing in all the ſucceſ- 
ſive Ages from the time of the Greeks 
down to our own, . inſtead of retainin 

and only adhering as they would SOR 
abſurdly oblige us, to the firſt rude and 
ſimple Draughts or imperfe&t Ideas 
and Notions of the Ancients. . ?Tis 
therefore a mere Jeſt to ſay with Mr. D. 


that the only Advantage the French Tra- 
gedy has over the Greek, is the intro- 


ducing four or fivePerſons in the ſame 


Scene, whereas the Ancients. never 
brought above three at moſt : A much 


more valuable and conſiderable One we 


have herein over them is, that the Heroes in 


our Tragedies appear with all the Pomp and 


*— f 


* 


Art of Poetry, p. 141. f P. 77. P 49. 50. 


Glory - 
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Glory of thoſe in Epic Poetry, whereas th? 


— Greek Writers of Tragedy ſatisfied them 


ſelves with only forming them ſimply 
Virtuous or Vicious, according as the 
Plan and Structure of their Piece requir'd. 
As for the Flagitious and Impious, tho 
they may be repreſented and drawn in 
very black Colours, according to their ſe - 
veral peculiar Characters; yet the Honour 
and Dignity of Tragedy requires, that a 
certain Decorum be herein obſerv*d, of 
which yet perhaps it may be impoſſible to 
give — and exact Rules. Let it ſuf- 
fice, on this occaſion, juſt to hint Mr. Ra- 
cine's nice Care and Precaution, Who, in 
the Preface to his Brittanicus, ſeems to 
have been under ſome pain and concern 
for his introducing the Character and 
Perſon of Nero therein; and who there- 
fore takes care to inform us, that he con- 
ſider'd that Emperour as it were in the 
critical point and moment of his paſſage 
from Virtue to Vice; or as he was juſt 
commencing the Tyrant and Monſter he 
afterwards appear d and ſhew'd himſelf to 
the World. Nor ſhould it be ſaid, that 
Racin only took this Care, becauſe Nero 
does not die in the Play; fince it is in- 
deed much more natural and reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that he did it purely that he 
might not ſhock the. Spectators and Au- 
8 | - dience 
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tempt or oꝛher of his, wherein hedeſign'd 
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dience with the ſight of ſo odious and 


execrable a Character, eſpecially in a Per- 


ſon of Importance, and one who was to 
act a long and conſiderable Part; ſor elſe 
in Tragedies of the firſt kind, where the 


imperſect Heroe ſinks under the Oppreſſion 


of the Wicked, it is not neceſſary that 
the Wicked ſhould periſh, or de- 
ſtroy'd, eſpecially if there are otherwiſe 
means found ſufficiently to puniſh and 
torment them for their Crimes; but even 
ſuppoſing or granting they might relent 
and repent a little, yet in all Tragedies 
of this fort, they are only inferiour and 


ſubordinate Characters, meerly intro- 


duc'd for the Puniſhment. of the im- 
perfect Heroe, who muſt always make 


the principal and moſt eſſential Character 


in all Pieces of this kind. 2 al, 
Brittanicus is properly ſpeaking of no ki 
bur. it had been eaſy to have reduc'd it 


to that of the firſt, which Mr. Racine 


{eems to have had no Notion of, before 
the writing his Phedra. There needed. 
only for him to have propos'd for its chief 
Moral, or ultimate End and Deſign, the 


Sovereign Decrees of Providence, over 


the Lives and Fortunes of Men; and to 


have made Britt anicuss final Ruin and 


Overthrow flow from ſome Criminal At- 


ro 
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to eppoſe and reſiſt em; the Piece would 
then have preſerv dall its Beauties, which 
are indeed many and great, and further 
obtain d a new and more general one. 
T dare be bold to affirm, that the Princis 
ples here laid down, will not only con- 
tribute to improve and render all our 
Poetical Com poſitions more uſeful, beau» 
_ tiful, and laſting, but alſo cauſe them 
to be produc'd in a greater Num» 
ber, than the looſe and general Idea 
of thoſe, who, requiring no Moral 
End or Deffga in Poetry, confider it 
only as a ſimple Deſcription or Repre- 
— 2 of the Actions or Paſſions of 
Men. 33 


* 
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HE Conſideration of the Nature 
and Uſe of ancient and modern 
Dramatick Poetry were ſtill imperfect, if 
we didn't here treat of Operas, which 
are generally ſpeaking only Tragedies ſer 
to Muſick : And to purſue our former 
Diviſion, we ſhall firſt conſider their 
Dramatick Plan and Structure, and then 
Q 2 | ics © : 
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ſee what Moral may beſt ſuit with them, 
or moſt naturally belong to them. 5 
The Definition of Tragedy, and the 
Diviſion thereof into its ſeveral Parts, 
equally agrees to Operas, which contain 
all that is eſſential to Tragedy; but fur- 
ther ſuperadd to them three remarkable 
Circumſtances : the firſt is, the perpetual. 
uſe of Machines; the ſecond is, the repre- 
ſenting to the Eyes of the Spectators and 
Audience thoſe Actions, which in other 
Tragedies are only the Subject of Narra- 
tion; ſuch as the Sacred Rites of Reli- 
gious Worſhip, publick Feſtivals and Re- 
joycings, Battles, and other Phænomena 
and Effects; whether Natural, as Storms 
and Tempeſts, or Miraculous and Super- 
natural, as all ſudden Changes and ſur- 
priſing Metamorphoſes and Transfor- 
mations, Cc. and ſuch like: The 
third Circumſtance peculiar to Operas, 
and which perhaps at firſt fight may ap- 
pear a Fault, is their being all ſet to 
ms 8 1 
As for the Machines, they are founded 
on this, that Operas admit of Deities a- 
mong their other Perſons and Characters; 
and it may even be all compos'd of ſuch; 
but then I believe it would leſs pleaſe in 
this manner: And what renders it much 
more moving and engaging, is to ſee _— 
| 1 
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and Men mixt together, and become 


the Object of their Love or Hatred, and 
ſo ſubject to Miraculous and Supernatural 
Incidents, which the Gods either operate 
of themſelves, or elſe by thoſe to whom 
they communicate their Powers. Now 


the Invention and Contrivance of a parti- 


cular Dramatick Entertainment and 
Repreſentation for this purpoſe is ſo hap- 
py, that the Divine Perſons who produce 
ſo wonderful an effect in our Operas, ap- 


pear only ſo many irregular and extrava- 


gant Characters in all the ancient Trage- 


dies; and whereas Machines always ſhow 
Sagacity and Invention in our Authors, 
even Mr. D. himſelf + reproaches both So- 
phocles and Euripides with theirs, as only 
ſhowing a barren Imagination and want 


of Invention. Machines alſo furniſh us 


with the opportunities and advantage of 


: * 


introducing allegorical Perſons. and Cha- 


racters upon the Scene, which don't fo 


well ſuit with the common or natu- 
ral Drama; but what ſhould yet more 
reconcile the Admirers of the Antients to 
Operas, is that they give frequent occaſion 
to perſonate the Sun, the Morning, Ri- 
vers, and all other inanimate parts of the 


* * 


Art of Poet, P. 248. 5 | 
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Barth to the other, and even from the high- 
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Creation, to which the antient Poets 
have ſo often aſcrib'd Sentiments and 
Paſſions. The Supernatural and Miracu- 
lous, which ſtill prevails and obtains 
throughout Operas, juſtifies alſo the change 
of the Scene, ſince by the help. of ſuch 
Machines, the Actors may be in a Mo- 
ment tranſported from one end of the 


eft Heavens to the loweſt Hell; and this 
too without ſuppoſing any Miracle. The 
great Pomp alſo, and variety of the Or- 
naments and Decorations in Operas, may 
make ſufficient amends for their not 1 
ſtrictly obſerving the Unity of Place, 
which I ſhould not ſo eaſily diſpenſe with 
in common Tragedy. _ 

The Actions, or thoſe natural and ſu- 
pernatural Operations, which in other 
Fragedies can only be the Subject of 
Narration, but which the Opera preſents 
to the Eyes of the Spectators, make one 
of its chief Advantages; and every good 
Judge will applaud: and value the Mo- 
derns, for inventing an Entertainment, 

which repreſents and images in fo lively a 
manner, if I may uſe the expreſſion, even 
Epic Poetry itſelf; and hy that means 
unites the Merit of both Poems in Trage- 


dy alone. Operas alſo furniſh us with 


much more probable and natural _ 
| = than 
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than the ancient Tragedies ever could: 
Religious Ceremonies, or publick Feſti- 
vals and Rejoycings, naturally. receive 
the ſimple Dances; but we have moreover 
the Art of Expreſſing in Metaphorical 
and Figurative ones, Battles, and even 
natural and ſupernatural Actions and O- 
perations, as chang'd into allegorical Per- 
ſons, ſuch as the Winds and Genii; in a 
Word, whereas the Greets made only 
their grave Confidents, who generally com · 
pos d their Chorus Dance; our Operas. 
introduce the Inhabitants or all the ſubor- 
dinate Deities, Dæmons and Genii of 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell, to whom 
Dances whether ſimple or figurative 
are much more proper: But as *tis Mu- 
ſick that chiefly ſupports theſe Dramatick 
Entertainments, and hides and conceals 
what they may have too bold and li- 
centious ; tis therefore this uſe of Muſick 
we are more eſpecially to enquire into 
and examine 1n treating of Operas, 

Mr. D. obſerves no meaſures nor de- 
corum with reſpe& to the Moderns upon 
this Head; If Tragedy, ſays he, + may 
JSubſiſt without Poetry, it may ſtill mach mare 
withogt Muſick; and we muſt own that we 
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t ſo well comprehend, how Mu fick came 
to be confider'd by the Ancients, as makin 
in ſome jort a part of Tragedy ; for if there's 
any thing in the World that appears foreign 
and even contrary to Tragick Action, tis 
Singing. This with ſubmiſſion to the In- 
ventors of our new Tragedies ſet to Muſick, 
Poems as ridiculous as they're new, and which 
cou'dn't be ſuffer'd if we had any the leaſt 
true T aſt left for true or regular Theatrical 
Performances; or if we hadn't been herein be. 
witch'd and ſeduc d by one of the greateſt 
Muſicians that ever livd; for Operas are 
only, if I may ſo expreſs it, the Grotesks 
of Poetry, and Grotesks ſo much the more 
zntolerable as they would pretend to paſs 
them apon us, for beautifal and regular 
Compoſitions. Here indeed we're ſeverely 
us d; but we may find perhaps ſome 
Conſolation in what follows. Ariſtotle, 
adds Mr. D. would have extreamly oblig'd 
1 if be had told us how Muſick came to 
be thought neceſſary to Tragedy. Inſtead of 
this he contents Limſelf with ſazing, that 
all its force and power was known. I have 
often endeavour'd to comprehend, tis ſtill 
Mr. D. who ſpeaks, the Reaſons that oblig'd 
Men ſo knowing, of ſo nice and delicate 4 
Taft as the Athenians were, to aſſociate 
Ma fick and Dancing with their Tragical 
Performances ; and after many Enquiries to 
. diſcover 
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diſcover how it could appear natural or pro- 
bable that 4 Chorus, who repreſented the 
Audience, cou'd Dance and Sing over ſuch 
extraordinary and affecting Events; I found 
they had herein indulg d their natural Genius 
and Incli nation only, and gratiſied their Super- 
ſtition; for the Greeks were rhe moſt Gay 
and Superſtitious People in the World, and 
the moſt inclin d to Mafick and Dancing. 
Wee ſee Mr. D. here paſſes a very ſe- 
_ vere Cenſure upon Operas, and a moſt 
injurious one to his Country, even in 
the very Diſſertation, where he ſays, 
the Athenians, of whom he always ſpeaks 
with ſo much Reſpe&t, departed from 
Probability and Nature, as well as the 
true Spirit of Tragedy, by introducin 
Muſick therein; therefore I ſhould think 
the Arhenians had better deſerv'd the Re- 
proaches Mr. D. here only gives his Coun- 
try-men and Cotemporaries ; -fince they 
were indeed the firſt Authors of this 
Abſurdity and Incongruity, whether 
real or pretended. Theſe Men ſo know- 
ing, and of ſo nice and delicate a Taſt, and 
who only ſought in Tragedy the Pleaſure this 
Poem ought naturally to produce ; ſuffer d 


— — 


I them- 
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themſelves to be led aſide in this parti- 
_ cular, by their Superſtition and jrregular 
and exceſſive. paſſion and 1oclipation for 
Muſick and Dancing. Yet before we. 
proceed further, I can tell him - with- 
out any longer deep enquiry, why 
the Aclenians joyn'd Dancing and Mus 

ſick to Tragedy; twas becauſe Trage- 
dy was only, in its firſt Inſtitution and 
Original, one continu'd Song of Mounte- 
banks and Quacks, which they afterwards 
divided into Scenes, taken from ſome 
more noble and extenſive Subject: The 
Chorus's of Axshylas, which were the 
firſt that gave a reaſonable Form and Ap- 
pearance to the Greek Stage, are ſtill very 
long: Sapbacles and Euripides have fo far 
ſhortn'd and contracted them, eſpecially 
in the part which was intended only for 
Muſick, that one is tempted almoſt 
to think they only preſervd them, 
that they might not wholly depart from 
and renounce the firſt Original and In- 
ſtitution of the thing; tis for the ſame 
reaſon alſo the Chorus's were continued 
in their Comedy, where they generally 
appear abſurd to the laſt degree, and 
ſo much the more, that in order to com- 
ply with this old Cuſtom and Inſtitu- 
tion, they were often oblig'd to have 


recourſe 
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recourſe to Chimerical Perſons, ſuch as 
Clouds, Frogs, Waſps, and ſuch hike. 
In a Word, Muſick: was not at firſt in- 
troducd into Tragedy from Superſtition, 
Paſſion, or Inclination, but continued 
purely upon the Force and Authority of 
Cuſtom and Preſeriptioůn. 
Tbe Original of Operas among us is 
ſome what different ; I mean their natural 
Original, for their Hiſtorical is not what 
we here intend to treat of: And we 
Mall find this to have ariſen from the 
odigious reach and extent, the great 
provement and perſection of our 
modern Muſick ; for it now furniſhing 
Airs of all ſerts which can be perform'd, 
either with or without Words, being 
as wonderful for ſingle Voices, as in 
Conſorts, they ſought a Method how to 
unite in in one Dramatick Entertainment 
all thoſe. Advantages. The Actors, who. 
ſpeak upon the Stage, perform the Reci- 
tative, a Duo, a Trio; ſhould we now 
renounce this Pleaſure, or were it better 
to Sing Words belonging to no particu- 
lar Subject # But further, the Muſical 
Scenes giving opportunity to joyn the 
pleaſure of Song to that of Declamation, 
creates. a new Beauty molt worthy both 
to be preſerv'd and improv'd, and which 

greatly heightens and adds to the 

| == 
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of even the Muſick it ſelf. We muſtn't 
then conſider Operas meerly as ſimple 
Tragedies ſet to Mulick ; Foe as Dra- 
matick Entertain ments, contriv'd on pur- 
poſe to reduce and unite all ſorts of Mu- 
ſick into one harmonious and beautiful Per- 
formance. Now is it not ſurpriſing that 
barely from ſuch a Union, or upon ſuch an 
Original and Foundation, they ſhould be 
able to form and compoſe a Moral Sub- 
jet deeply engaging ; and does not 
Mr, Quinault upon this account deſerve 
to be eſteem'd not only an excellent 
| Author, but an admirable Original? 
| I ill be ſaid, I know, that tis ridicu- 
| lous: and unnatural for PeSple to pre- 
tend to talk and converſe together in 
Muſick; the thing is undoubtedly unu. 
ſual in the common courſe of Life, and 
IT own, it ev'n ſeems to ſhock Reaſon 
in a certain Senſe; but then conſider it 
in another Light and View, and don't ſay 
they. converſe or reaſon together in 
Muſick, but only that they fing rational 
Sentiments; and indeed if we were al- 
ways confin'd to the firſt Senſe, we mult 
then condemn all Muſick ſet to Words; 
for thoſe Words expreſs ſome ſort of 
Reaſonings and Sentiments which are not 
form'd by Singing. Muſick then in parti- 
cular Songs is only a Charm and Beauty 
. ſuper- 
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ſuperadded, which we are pleas'd and 
glad to accept of; much more ought we 
to accept and receive it from the Stage, 


where all is tranſacted by a ſort of 


Deceit and Inchantment: But beſides, 


every publiek Spectacle and Repreſenta- 


tion ſtill riſes ſome degrees above Nature; 
and if we kept ſtrict to the rigorous Imi- 
tation thereof, I cou'd object againſt Verſe, 
all they object againſt Muſick ; the one 


is as ſtrange and unuſual in common 


Converſation, as the other; tis true the 
Jambick Verſes, which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans made ule of in their Dramatick 
Writings, aproach nearer to Proſe than 
ours; and I own that this was an Advan- 
tage wherein they ſurpaſs'd us, at leaſt 
with reference to natural Tragedy ; for 
in Operas the great Liberty and Inequali- 
ty of the Verſe ſeems to reſtore us this 
Privilege. However this is, Azeas and 
Dido's Diſcourſe and Converſation, for 
being wrote in very beautiful and 
ſublime Verſe, does not therefore the 
lefs pleaſe; nor would I ſuppoſe have a 
leſs happy effect if brought upon the 
Stage. In a Word, Poetry and Muſick 


ſhock a lirtle the probability of natural 


Dialogue and Converſation; but tis only 
in order to afford us a pleaſure of another 
kind, of which the Soul is extreme * 

ble, 
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ble, and by which it even gains conſi- 
derably ; provided the Authors know 
how to manage and conduct aright this 
fort of Beauty and Ornament, and to 

give to thoſe Arts, which ſeem a little to 
depart from Nature, all the imitation of it 


of which they are capable. 117 
And therefore not to carry this Diſ- 
courſe further than Muſical Imitation will 
permit, all Syllogiſm and bare Argument 
are always avoided in Operas; and this 
is the great Art and Secret of thoſe who 
compoſe them: for all Plot and Intrigue 
in this kind of Tragedy, muſt open and 
unravel as 'twere of it felf, and without 
any long or deep Reaſonings and Delt- 
berations. Mr. B. in an Advertiſement 
inſerted in his Poſthumous Edition, ſays, 
there can be no ſuch thing as a 
good Opera, becauſe the Paſhons cant 
there be drawn at their full length : 
but he's miſtaken ; they are the Politi- 
cal Reaſonings and the long Debates 
and Reflections thereon, that Muſick 
wWont allow or permit, but it extreamly 
Taiſes and exalts the Paſſions, as evn 
Mr. B. himſelf reproaches it with in his 
tenth Satyr. Muſick even carries ſome 
Paſſions much further, and raiſes them 
much higher, than any Diſcourſe, tho at- 
tended with all the figures and — 
* 9 
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of Eloquence ever can: Natural Tragedy 8 


for example wou dn't admit the Exceſs to 
which Roland's Fury and Paſſion is carry*d 
with ſuch Ad vantage upon the Stage in the 
Opera ; therefore we may very well al- 
ledge the ſame Reaſon in juſtification of 
the Muſick of our Operas, which Arifto- 
tie does to juſtify that of the antient Cho- 
rus's, when he ſays, all it's Power and 
Force was known; and indeed, if the an- 
cient Muſick had any title to ſet aſide the 
exact Rules of probability, what might 
not there be pleaded in behalf of ours, 
which according to all the reaſonable Pre- 
ſumptions and Evidence of things, and ſo 
far as we ate capable of judging. at this 
diſtance of time, is infinitely ſuperiour 
tO it. 2 | SY. | 

Mr. D. + after producing a Paſſage of 
Cirero, which proves that the ancient 
Poets were alſo Muficians, and generally 
ſet their own Pieces to Mulick, lays, this 
was one of the chief things which pave the 
Greek Poetry the advantage over ours. 
If I were to ſhew the great Imperfection 
of the Greek Muſick, F needed not only 
inſtance this Fact; for tis much the ſame, 
as if he had ſaid that twas the Poets who 
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compos'd their own Dances, drew. the 


Perſpective, and Paintings of their 


own Scenes, with all their Ornaments 


and Decorations. Now that the purſuit 


of a regular Method and Enquiry, pecu- 
liar to the Moderns, has . "the Art 


of Muſick to the extream Facility it has 


attain'd, and that in this Art, as in all o- 
thers, the Diligence and Attention of him 
who ſtudies it, need only be intent upon 
the Elegance and Perfection of his Com- 
poſition, and has no occaſion to ſuffer his 
Thoughts to be diverted by any other 
Conſideration. Yet notwithſtanding all- 


this, our Muſicians, thothus generally free 


from other Buſineſs from their Infancy, 
ſeldom or never attain, but with great 


Labour and Difficulty, to the Happineſs 


of pleaſing the Publick: how then in an 


Age when the very firſt Elements of Mu- 


ſick appear extream obſcure and per- 
plext, and very hard to be underſtood, 


cou d Poets, who were oblig'd to culti- 


vate other Sciences, and exerciſe their 
Imagination and judgment upon ſo 


many different Subjects, compoſe Songs 


equal or comparable to ours? Beſides, 
tis in Muſick, as in every thing elſe, 
the meer Knowledge of the Rules of Art, 
without a Genius or Talent for Compo- 
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ſition, is a ſmall matter. If Muſick had 
been perfect enough among the Ancients 
to require ſuch a peculiar Talent or Ge- 
nius, we would have been told ſome- 
where that Sophocles, for Example, had 
carried the Prize for Poetry, but Earipi- 
des or ſome other had carried it for Mu- 
ſick. Laſtly, it had been pity that an 
excellent Poet ſhou'dn't have been able 
to have publiſh'd his Writings, only for 
having the Misfortune of not being well 
skill'd in Muſical Compoſition, We 
have not been able with all our Pains 
and Induſtry, and that after the moſt labo- 
rious ſearches and enquiry, to retrieve or 
recover ſo much as a fingle Line of the an- 
tient Muſick; not but that we know how 
they expreſs'd it by the different ſituation 
and poſition of their Letters, which the 
learn'd Meibomius has drawn out at length, 
and very well decipher'd and explain'd 
to us, principally from the Text of Ai 
pius and Ariſtides ; but 'twas probable 
becauſe their Compoſitions were not worth 
the preſerving, and that the whole Secret 
or Art of them only conſiſted in chuſing a- 
mong their different Modes and Tones, 
thoſe they thought moſt proper to their 
Subject. The ancient Muſick ſeems only 
to have been a kind of plain Song, with- 


out any regular Counter - part, ſince the 
# 888 Cho- 
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Chorus's of a ſingle Tragedy are only 
compos'd of one fort of Perſons, ' Cho- 
rus's of old Men, or young Women; or 
if both Men and Women, ſometimes 
joyn'd their Voices together, as Se- 
neca ſays they ſometimes did in his 
$4 Letter, it was only to fing the ſame 
Thing in an Octave, or ſome other con- 
ſtant and determined Interval, ſince 
he ſays in the ſame Place, Unus tamen 
ex omnibus ſonus redditur; 'a Phraſe 
which would be very falſe and impro- 
per, if he meant thereby the Effect of a 
Chorus finging ſeveral Parts. There is 
even great Reaſon for us to ſuſpect 
the Meaſures and Modulation of the 
Ancients in their Muſick, for they 
ſeem'd only to have taken the diffe- 
rent Value or Length of their Notes 
from the Quantity of the Syllables 
which will almoſt always accompa- 
Dy a Muſick that is too Poor and bar- 
ren to be able to ſupport it ſelf with- 
out Words. To conclude, We have no- 
thing left us of the ancient Muſick be- 
ſides à perplex d obſcure and almoſt un- 
intelligible Theory, notwithſtanding the 

rofound and ſublime Knowledge we 
ave of Geometry, and particularly that 


* 
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i 
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which relates to Muſick, as has lately 
been clearly and evidently made to ap- 
; 8 Pear 
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pear by the very ingenious and learned 


Writings of Mr. Sauvear ; hut to be 


fully convinced of the Superiority of th 
Modern above the Ancient Muſick, we 


muſt read the Harmonical Inſtitutions of 


Terlino, eſpecially his ſecond Part, as 
well as the. learned Remarks of Mr. Per- 


rault, upon the 4th and 5th Chapter of 
Vitravias's 5th B. True Philoſophers will 


be but little moved and affected with 


the great Encomiums the Ancients give 
their Muſick : They know very . well 


that the Ignorance of what is Excellent 
is the true [Source of the Admira- 


tion of what is Indifferent, and that 


what is Indifferent when New ftrikes us 
much more than what is moſt Excellent 


when become common. Every .think- 
ing Man may in this particular, learn 


the whole Hiſtory of Humane Na- 
ture from his own perſonal Experience. 
This is ſo certain, that the greateſt 
and moſt exceſſive Encomiums of the 
ancient Muſick ſtill relate to the earli- 


eſt and moſt ancient Times, 7. e. to 
thoſe whom we certainly know Muſick 


was more defective and imperfect than 
it was at =y time after among the 
ter all, if the extraordinary 

Tranſports and Paſſions it then raiſed in 
1 1 ſome 


PLL 
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ſome Perſons were a Proof 'of its real Me- 
rit and Excellence, and the Perfection 


it had then attained, we could ſtill 


produce ſome like Examples among our 


ſelves; for not to inſtance the Cures 


of ſeveral Diſtempers, which the A- 


cademy of Sciences * have mention'd, 
nothing can equal that Pleaſure and 
Tranſport which ſome young Perſons 
feel at the hearing of Muſick; and if 
that Air of Modeſty and Reſerve which 


now prevails in the polite World 


did not prevent, they would indeed 


ſhow themſelves actually tranſported 
when preſent at ſome of the ce- 
lebrated Performances of our greateſt 
Maſters. Even the Opera itſelf, which 


Mr. D. ſtiles an abſurd and intolerable 


Medley, or Piece of Grotesk Poetry, is 
called by Mr. B. | 


Dun Spectacle Enchanteur la pompe 
Harmonieaſe Wn. ka. 


. To conclude, notwithſtanding all the 


pretended Miracles of the ancient Mu- 


ſick we find ſo much boaſted of by ſome 
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Authors, the Ancients have unawares diſ- 
cover'd themſelves in this Particular, in 
a Paſſage ſtill extant in the Medea of 
a a where the Nurſe of this Princeſs 


ing the Truth ſimply and naturally, 
makes this ingenuous Confeſſion, © Oh 


© how well did our Anceſtors deſerve the 


„Name of aukward and ignorant Per- 
e ſons, when they, invented Muſick for 
© Publick Feaſts and Entertainments, on- 
« ly to delight and tickle the Ears: 


„But none of them found the Secret, 


« by Singing and Muſical Inſtruments 
& to ſoften or divert the fatal Sorrows 
% which Death and extream Misfortunes 
© often bring into Families; theſe were 
„ the Calamities and Miſeries it had 
% been much more uſeful and important 
« for Muſick to remedy; for what fig- 
4 nifies it to bring greater Joy and Mirth 
© into Feaſts, which are of themſelves but 
“ too pleaſant and agreeable to us al- 
«© ready? This Paſſage diſcovers to us 
that Muſick carries naturally with it a 
certain Charm, whence it would ſeem 
we might expect extraordinary Effects; 
the favourable Diſpoſition of ſome Perſons 
have ſhew'd us ſome ſuch in all Ages; 
but in all Ages they have alſo been in- 


finitely rare. 
LEE. 
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Mr. Dacier won t be offended if on this 
Occaſion J refute the principal Argument 
he brings againſt Operas; ſince in ſo do- 
ing, I ſhall at the fame time juſtify the 
Aufick and Dancing admitted ' by the 
Ancients in their Tragedies. If there's 4. 
ty Thing in the World, ſays Mr. D.“ 
that ſeems foreign, and contrary to Tragick 
Action, tis Singing, (and a little lower) 
how could it ſeem Natural to the An. 


cients, that 4 Chorus ſhould fing in ſuch 


extraordinary moving and affetting Events? 
This Objection of Mr. D's, is founded 
upon a falſe Suppoſition, vis. that 
Singing is always the Effect of Joy. 
The firſt Effays towards Vocal Muſick 
that Men made, probably ſprung” from 
Idleneſs, and I am apt to think that the 
firſt Vfe they made of it when aſſembled 


in Societies, and after they had brought 


it under any Regulation, might indeed 


be upon Occaſions of Joy; but ſince Mu- 


fick has been brought to the Perfection 
of an Art or Science, Men have as of- 
ten apply d it to Subjects of Sorrow as 
Joy. All Nations have introduced it in- 
to their Funeral Rites and Solemnities, 
as well as into their Feaſts, Victories 


— 


— 
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ſubſiſt without any Imitation, and are part 
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and Triumphs, as Mr. D. himſelf 


owns *,” This proceeded hence that 
they obſerved that Muſick might be 
made an Imitation, I ſay that it might 
be made, for it is not neceſſarily ſuch, 
and indeed there are Arts that imitate 


nothing, Agriculture, for Inſtance, and 


Navigation, and ſeveral others; there 
are alſo Arts that conſiſt wholly in Imi- 
tation, as Sculpture and Painting; but 
there is a third Sort, which in Part may 
capable of it, of may become ſubject to it; 
we might inſtance Architecture as the firſt | 
Example of this laſt Sort, for fo far as Ar- 
chitecture divides its ſeveral Apartments, 
it imitares nothing; but in the Orna- 
ments of its different Orders, it ſome- 


times imitates the groſs and ſim- 


ple Manner of the ' firſt Dwellings 
and Habitations of Men, as in the Do- 
rick Architrave; ſometimes the Produc- 


tions of Nature, as in the beautiful Flow. 


ers of the Corinthian Order. Thus Mu- 
ſick may alſo ſubſiſt, and be even ex- 
treme charming without any Imitation, 
not only by its Harmony and Concords, 
but alſo by the mere Diſpoſition and 


_— 
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Ranging of its ſeveral Tones, which in 
their natural Modes and mean ' Motions. 
imitate and ſignify nothing: Yet on the 
other Hand, as it hath both very ſwift 
and very {low Motions, and alſo tranſ- 
pos'd Modes, we can make it very hap- 
pily imitate when we pleaſe, not only 
the Noiſe of Winds and the ſoft Mur- 
muring of Waters, but alſo Joy and Sor- 
row, and all the other Paſſions that are 
diſtinguiſhed by Accents, and peculiar 
Inflections of the Voice. The Operas, 


and even one ſingle Opera unites all theſe . 


Advantages of Muſick; we hear there 
Songs and Airs that are compoſed purely 
to pleaſe the Ear, and others that are 
deligned to move and affect the Heart 
and Soul. Thus then we ſee Muſick 
may not only be reconciled, but even pe- 
culiarly adapted, to Tragical as well as 0- 
ther Subjects. 

But if any ſhould obſtinately perſiſt 
and not conſider it as an Imitation, but 
purely as a Song, and a mere Pleaſure 
of the Ear; yet even in this Caſe I would 
affirm that Muſick continued during the 
Repreſentation of an Opera, whoſe Sub- 
ject were judiciouſly choſe with this 
View, is much more natural and rea- 
ſonable than Tragedies of any Sort 
interrupted regularly by Chorus's. In the 

Opera, 
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Opera, which is always filld with Super- 
natural Perſons, Muſick is as twere a 
continued and uniform Deceit and Enchant- 
ment, that is carried on from the Begin- 
ning to the End of the Repreſentation”; 
but in the ancient Tragedies, where we 
commonly ſee no Divine Perſons, *rwas 
this odd Medley of Muſick that made 
Singing in Tragedy appear indeed ſo ex- 
treme Abſurd and Ridiculous. Nothing 
| ſhocks more, nor appears ſo unnatural, 

for Example, as the Soldiers who com- 
poſe the Chorus in the Rhe/as of Euri. 
pides: What a Choice of a Scene to 
ſing in, was the near Neighbour- 
hood and Approach of an Enemy; and 
what a Choice of Muſicians to ſing, 
were Soldiers who were to watch their 
moſt ſecret Steps and Motions in the 
profoundeſt Silence? "Twas ſtill much 
worſe, if 'tis true what ſome affirm, that 
the Chorus ſung not only during the In- 
terludes, but alſo in the Acts, and whilſt 
anſwering the Perſons who diſcours'd and 
converſed with them; eſpecially if for 
an additional Abſurdity the Actors alſo 
ſometimes ſung themſelves whilſt dif- 
courſing the Chorus. We have at leaſt 
ſome Reaſon to think that the Chorus 
and Actors ſung all the Verſes that 
don't bear the Title % in the Editions 

now 
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now extant, of the Greek, Tra gedies. 
Laſtly, nothing could. be ſo dull and te- 
dious as {till to. ſee and hear the fame 
Chorus throughout a whole Play; where · 
as in our Operas one and the ſame Sub- 
ject furniſhes us with Chorus's of all 
Kinds and Species, which produce an 

admirable Variety of Muſick and Cha- 
racters, as well as Ornaments and Deco- 
But the ancient Chorus's were ſtill ats 
tended with a much greater Inconveni- 
ence, with reſpect: to Tragedy; which 
was that continuing always upon the 
Stage, and having generally the Chara. 
cter of Goodneſs and Mercy, this double 
SubjeQion render'd moſt of the Perſons 
who opened and revealed their ſecret 

Views and Deſigns, or the Chorus's, guilt. 
ty of a criminal Confidence and Correſ- 
pondence; and notwithſtanding the Raſh- 

neſs and Simplicity of the one, and the 

Baſeneſs and Treachery of the other, 

this is what always prevented the Greek 

Poets from entring into the Secrets of the 

Cabinet, or producing any Political Scenes, 
ſuch as our Stage has ſo often and fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully ſhewn, which can never be for- 
med, but in private and apart, or before 
proper Witneſſes. The Simplicity of the 
firſt Men, who lived in the earlieſt ART 
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of the World and were the only Heroes 
of the Greel Tragedies, in ſome Manner 
excuſes the Publick- Declaration they ſo: 
often make of all their ſeeret Thoughts; 
but the further Advances ſince, and 


the great Improvement of Humane Na- 


ture both in Good and Evil, and the 
Euſmeſs and Commerce of Life being 
- render'd herebyextremelynice and delicate, 
or much more hard and difficult by the 
great Abilities and Capacity, and the pro- 
found Subrilty and Wickedneſs of Men, 
has. given Riſe to what we call State Po- 
liticks, and our great Poets have not neg- 
lected inſtrucxing themſelves therein; nor 
has the Mind of Man ever produced any 
Thing more beautiful than the Scenes of 
Corneil or even thoſe of Racin, where 
theſe Politicks are diſplay d: But the 
Chorus's can never treat with Advantage 
theſe Subjects, 7. e. ſuch as. are taken 


from the Times where the fabulous Ages 


end, and the hiſtorical Ones begin: Yet 
would it be highly abſurd to deprive us 
of them, with no View but that of ſub- 
jecting us to a ſervile Imitation of the 
ancient Greeks. Let us never ſacrifice to 
the Prepoſſeſſion of their Admirers the 
Characters and Events poſterior to thoſe 
treated of by their Poets. The great 
Ule and Advantage which may be * 
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from thoſe Examples that are more con- 
form to our own Manners and Cuſtoms, . 
as belonging to more modern Times, 
will always prevail above a low and ſu- 
perſtitious Imitation of a Sephocles or Eu- 
ripidet. The ſame Reaſoning holds, to 
mention this by the By, againſt the Rule 
of the Viſibility of Tragedy they would 
impoſe upon us, and by which they 
would make us loſe all the curious Scenes 
of the Cabinet, that often compoſe the 
whole Intrigue: and Plot of ſome of our 
beſt Plays. To ſhew the great Abſurdity 
and pernicious Tendency of ſuch a Rule, 


tis enough to ſay that it would deſtroy 
ſuch Plays as Cinna, Pompey, Britannicus, 


and Mithridates, i. e. the greateſt Produ- 
ctions and Maſter-Pieces of rational Poe- 
try: But beſides what means the Publick 
Scenes of Probability which Mr. D. makes 


the Foundation of this Rule? Do the 


Citizens of Paris, who ſee what paſſes in 


the ſecret Council and Cabinet of Au- 


aſtus, as Mr. D. ſpeaks Ironically, * ſee 
- clearly what paſles at Thebes; and 
why mayn't we then allow for Fiction 
in the one Caſe as well as the other ? 
We do not therefore reject the Ancient 
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or Fabulous Subjects (and indeed our 
Operas ſeldom chuſe any others) we 
know and enjoy whatever is fine and 
beautiful the Ancients were in Poſſeſſion 
of, but they did not know all that 
we put in Practice. So far therefore 
ought Mr. D. to have been from inſult- 
ing the Moderns upon account of Operas, 
and ſeveral other Particulars; that on 
the contrary, he ought to have praiſed 

their good Senſe and Taſte in having 
one Sort of Tragedy conſiſting only of na- 


tural Perſons, and which is performed 


without Machines, but which eſpecially is 
diveſted of Song, which he himſelf 
judges ſo very foreign and contrary to 
Tragick Action; for as to the Violins he 
reproaches us with, * they are only ad- 
mitted to amuſe the Audience between 
the Acts, and may be ſuppreſs'd if he 
pleaſes, as the Romans might have ſup- 
preſs'd the Flutes which play'd at their 
Comedies, as they were of Opinion that 
their Chorus's ought to have been ſup- 
preſs'd likewiſe. But where is the In- 
convenience on the other Hand, in having 
a Tragedy of a mixt Nature, partly com- 
pos'd of Supernatural Perſons, and which 
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the Illufion occafioned by the Machines 
and the Muſick renders as twWere preſent to 
the enchanted Imagination; in a Word, 
a Repreſentation carried to all the Per- 
fe&ion that can be expected from the 
happy Aſſemblage and Union of all the 
Arts invented to charm the Mind and 
the Senſes? Had the Opera overthrown 
Tragedy and Comedy, we deſerv'd the 
Reproaches of Mr. D.; but all theſe En- 
tertainments ſubſiſting together, the In- 
vention 'of Operas is an Advantage the 
Moderns have over the Ancients, and Mr. 
B. ought to have added it to the many o- 
thers which he was ſo juſt as to acknow- 
Jedge in a Letter of his to Mr. Perrault. 
The Ancients were in no Condition of 
of having Operas, and their Muſick was 
too imperfect to ſuſtain a diſtinct Enter- 
-tainment : but laſtly, if they would only 
have Mulick take up the Interludes, have 
we not ſeveral Tragedies and Comedies 
written upon this Model, . e. Drama- 
tick Operas, ſuch as Pſiche, the Princeſs of 
Elida, le Malade Imaginaire, the Citi- 
zen turn d Gentleman, and ſeveral o- 
thers: We have ſeen and may ſee again 
all theſe Pieces better perform'd than they 
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are at preſent; however we have them in 
our Hands. But to judge '1mpattially 
the Operas and the Comedy unmixe 
appear better than theſe Medley - Re- 
preſentations: For when in thoſe they 
paſs from Song to common Converſa- 
tion, it would ſeem as if they funk 
and fell, and the Ear ſuffers by being 
deprived all of a ſudden of Part of 
the Pleaſure it before enjoyed; there- 
fore I think 'tis better to refer to the 
End of the Play all the Muſick intended 
to be perform'd, as they have done of 
late in moſt of our Comedies of Three 
Acts. But let us exclude nothing, conſi- 
dering the infinite Variety of Subjects to 
be treated: but as I ſaid before when ex- 
plaining the general Definition of Tra- 
gedy, let us give to every Subject all the 
proper Decorations and Ornaments it is 
capable of, without ſubjecting ourſelves, 
as the Greeks did, to any Law of Uni- 
formity. This Principle will ſupporc 
ordinary Tragedy, the Tragedy with 
Machines, and the Pieces compounded 
of both, which was indeed the only 
Kind the Ancients knew, of all the three 
we are acquainted with; it includes the 
Greet Comedy, both the Old and New, 
the French and the Italian Comedy; 
it even extends to all thoſe Sort of Com- 
5 e | poſitions 


Chap. of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, which | 
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poſitions we are as yet ignorant of, and 


Which Poſterity may hereafter invent; 
laſtly, whatever the implicite Admirers 


of the Ancients can ſay, it will neceſſa- 
rily and infallibly prevail over all the 
Rules of Prejudice and Ignorance. In 
Reality it is the Intereſt of the Publick 
to receive, to approve, and to encourage 
all ſorts of Compoſitions from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt, provided they are well 
executed. This Indulgence, far from be- 
ing hurtful to Works of Wit, will con- 
tribute to enlarge them. The hurt would 
be to blend one kind with another at the 
ſame time; Comick Scenes, for Inſtance, 
would ſpoil a Tragedy or a ſerious Opera: 
But I cannot prevail with my ſelf to 
condemn, as ſome Perſons do, an Opera 
wholly Comick, nor does any Thins 
ſeem more agreeable to me, than the Skill 
and Juſtneſs of a Muſical Pantomime. 
There is nothing, not even the Diſcour- 
ſes of a Mountebank, which a skillful 
Writer might not work up to ſome De- 
gree of Excellence, according to its pro- 
per Character; had not the Ancients 
their Syllz, their Satires, their Attellan 
Fables, all Pieces of a different and pe- 
culiar Character? We have the Parodies 
of Hegemon mentioned in the ſecond 


by 
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by the Confeſſion of Mr. D. himſelf * 
the Athenians were ſo mightily diverted : 
What could thoſe be, but a ſort of Bur- 
leſque Poetry, ſomewhat like that of Mr. 
Scarron, which our Criticks have treated 
with ſuch Contempt? Has not Mr. B. 
himſelf given us a Mock Epic Poem in 
his Latrin, a ſort of Compoſition Mr. D. 


_ calls Monſtrous +, without any Reſpect for 
the Batrachomuomachia aſcribed to Homer. 
*Tis abſurd to propoſe Theocritus and Vir- 


gil for the ſame Model in Paſtoral, be- 


cauſe Theocritus, more ſimple and gay than 


Virgil in his Eclogaes, is alſo as mean and 
ruſtick, as Yirgil's is chaſte and polite ; 
But tho? thoſe two Ancients had exactly 
reſembled one another, yet thoſe who have 
any Taſte of polite Learning, muſt be- 
charmed with that new Kind Mr. Fonte. 
nel introduced, and of which he at the 
ſame time ſhew'd us both the Invention 
and its higheſt Improvement and Perfe- 
ction; if ſo it is, that this is indeed a new 
Kind, which the Shepherds in our Ro- 
mances, had in ſome Meaſure before ac- 
quainted us with, and of which to carry 
its Original ſtill higher, the Idea was ta- 
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poſitions. we are as yet ignorant of, and 
which Poſterity may hereafter invent; 


laſtly, whatever the implicite Admirers 


of the Ancients can ſay, it will neceſſa- 
rily and infallibly prevail over all the 
Rules of Prejudice and Ignorance. In 
Reality it is the Intereſt of the Publick 
to receive, to approve, and to encourage 
all ſorts of Compoſitions from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt, provided they are well 
executed. This Indulgence, far from be- 
ing hurtful to Works of Wit, will con- 


tribute to enlarge them. The hurt would 


be to blend one kind with another at the 
ſame time; Comick Scenes, for Inſtance, 
would ſpoil a Tragedy or a ſerious Opera: 
But I cannot prevail with my ſelf to 


condemn, as ſome Perſons do, an Opera 


wholly Comick, nor does any Thi 

ſeem more agreeable to me, than the Skill 
and | Juſtneſs of a Muſical Pantomime. 
There is nothing, not even the Diſcour- 
ſes of a Mountebank, which a skillful 
Writer might not work up to ſome De- 
gree of Excellence, according to its pro- 
per Character; had not the Ancients 


their Syllæ, their Satires, their Attellan 
Fables, all Pieces of a different and pe- 
culiar Character? We have the Parodies 
of Hegemon mentioned in the ſecond 
Chap. of Ariftorle's Art of Poetry, which 


by 
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by the Conſeſſion of Mr. D. himſelf * 


the Athenians were ſo mightily diverted: 
What could thoſe be, but a ſort of Bur- 
leſque Poetry, ſomewhat like that of Mr. 
Scarron, which our Criticks have treated 
with ſuch Contempt? Has nae Mr. B. 
himſelf given us a Mock Epic Poem in 
his Lutrin, a ſort of Compoſition Mr. D. 
calls Monſtrous +, without any Reſpect for 


the Batrachomuomachia aſcribed to Homer; 


*Tis abſurd to propoſe Theocritus and Vir. 
gil for the ſame Model in Paſtoral, be- 
cauſe Theocritus, more ſimple and gay than 
Virgil in his Eclogaes, is alſo as mean and 
ruſtick, as YirgiPs is chaſte and polite ; 
But tho? thoſe two Ancients had exactly 
reſembled one another, yet thoſe who have 
any Taſte of polite Learning, muſt be 
charmed with that new Kind Mr, Fonte 
nel introduced, and of which he at the 
ſame time ſhew'd us both the Invention 
and its higheſt Improvement and Perfe- 
ction; if ſo it is, that this is indeed a new 
Kind, which the Shepherds in our Ro- 
mances, had in ſome Meaſure before ac- 
quainted us with, and of which to carry 
its Original ſtill higher, the Idea was ta- 
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ken from the golden Age. This favoura- 
ble Encouragement and Reception of all 
the different Kinds, extends itſelf much 
farther than Dramatick Poetry, or Thea- 
trical Compoſitions. We ſee Men of 
Learning in different Sciences, who judge 
one another uſeleſs, if not prejudicial, to 
Society. Let all the Poets and Hiſtori- 
ans be burnt, ſays ſuch a Geometer, or 
Natural Philoſopher, provided the. Books 
of Geometry and Philoſophy are but pre- 
ſerv'd. The Sentence 1s retorted in the 
ſame Manner againſt the Writings of the 
Philoſophers and Mathematicians by the 
Poet and Hiſtorian. What would become 
of the State and Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing, if it was deliver'd up to the Conduct 
and Management of ſuch partial and pre- 
judic'd Judges, who would thus maim and 
mangle it on all Sides? But the Philoſo- 
pher preſerves and ſupports all of them, 
independently of thoſe peculiar Prejudices, 
|; and unjuſt Preſcriptions ; he ſees and ap- 
1 - proves what there is uſeful and excellent 
| | in each, and accordingly always knows 
1 | | how to draw Matter thence, either for 
| 


his Inſtruction or Diverſion. 


§. VII. 


de 
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„ 


Uf the Moral Structure and Plan of 
, OPERAS. 


F HE Diſtinction of the two Kinds 


ol Heroes in Tragedy, as explain- 
ed above F. 5th, agrees equally to O- 
peras; and in this Reſpect 'tis whol- 
ly in the Poet's Power to render this 


Drama as Moral as common Tragedy 
itſelf: He muſt only take Care that 


the Examples and Inſtructions therein 
contained, without falling below the 
Majeſty of Tragedy, be yet ſimple and 


natural enough to be capable of being a- 
dapted to Muſick and Song. And in or- 
der to this it will ſuffice, that the Sub- 


jets reſemble thoſe of the ancient Tra- 


gedies, which their Chorus's have almoſt 


already prepared to be. alſo Subjects pro- 
per for Operas. But beſides, as we of- 


ten introduce into our Operas Incidents 


of Joy, to give Opportunity for Mirth and 


| Diverſion, that often compoſe the great - 


eſt: Part of this Entertainment; Poets 
who would promote Motality ought not 
to employ the Voice of Shepherds, and 
People to ſpread or. propagate Maxims 
that juſtify a promiſcuous Enjoyment * 

| 2 all 
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all kind of Pleaſures : This perhaps was 
allowable in ſuch Chorus's as aſſiſted at 
Rinaldo's Dream, becauſe the Poet only 
propoſes them as Seducers: But this Pra- 
ctice were intolerable, and moſt pernici- 
ous in Choruss, compoſed of Perſons that 
ate not introduced or repreſented under a 


vicious Character. Yet I don't think it is 


at all inconſiſtent with good Morality to 
introduce Chorus's of Shepherds and Shep- 
herdeſſes, loving innocently and vertu- 


ouſly, and only with honourable Views, 


endeavouring to induce and perſuade one 
another to mutual Tenderneſs and Fidelity. 
Suppoſing this Condition which is eſſen. 
tial to Vertue and Morality, as theſe Pa- 


ſtoral Chorus's give us the moſt lively I- 


mage of the Plenty, Happineſs and Tran- 


quility of a Country Life, nothing is ſo 


uſeful as often to preſent ſuch Entertain- 
ments before Kings and Princes, in order 
to return them Thanks in the handſomeſt 


and moſt engaging Manner for their ha- 


ving procured ſuch a State of Peace and 
Proſperity to their Subjects, and to invite 
them to continue it. This is agreeable ro 
the Advice, which the wiſe Minerva in 
Telemachus gives to Idomeneus, in order to 
the promoting and multiply ing of Marri- 
ages in his new Kingdom of Salentum, and 
to that charming Deſcription the — 
there 


PPP 
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there makes of the happy Succeſs of ſo wiſe 


a Council. At the ſame time, both the Ci- 
ty and Villages round about were filld with 
 ſprightly Youth, who long had languiſbed in 
Miſery, and darſt not marry for fear of en- 


creaſing their Poverty. When they ſaw Ido- 
meneus began to aſſume Sentiments of Hu- 
manity, and was willing to become their Father, 


they were no more in aread of Hanger, or the 


other Plagaes with which Heaven afflicts the 
Earth, Nothing now was heard bat Shouts 
of Joy, and the Songs of Shepherds and Huſ- 


| bandmen celebrating their Nuptial Ties, One 
would have thought that the God Pan was 


there with his Satyrs and Fauns, and min- 
gled with the Nymphs dancing to the Flute's 
mellow Sound, beneath the ſpreading Boaghs : 
All was peaceful and ſmiling, not that the 
Joy was in the leaſt immoderate; and thoſe 
Pleaſures ſerved only to eaſe the Labours of 


and lively for the Toils of the ſucceeding Day. 


The old Men, amazed to ſee what they durſt 
not ſo much as hope for, ſo long as they lived, 
wept thro' an Exceſs of Joy, mixed with Tender- 
neſs ; and lifting up their trembling Hands 


to Heaven: Oh! Jupiter, ſaid they, bleſs 
the Ring who reſembles thee, and is the great. 


eſt King thou ever madeſt : He is born for 


the Good of Mankind ; return him all the Good 


which we receive from him! Oar Childrens 


S 3 Chilaren, 


the Day : ſo that every one became more freſh 
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Children, ſprang from thoſe happy Marriages 
which he favoars, ſhall be indebted to him, even 
for their very Birth, he will be truly the Fa- 
ther of all his Subjetts. The young Men and 


| Maidens in Couples joyfally ſhouted the Prai- 
es of him to whom they owed that pleaſing 
Joy. All Mouths, nay more, all Hearts, 


were inceſſantly filled with his Praiſes. The 
Sight of bim was accounted a great Happineſs, 


and his Abſence was the only thing they fear d; 


the loſing of him had been a fatal Blow to e- 
very Family, and to all Ranks and Conditions 
of Men. a 

I know the Reſtrictions which Religion 
preſcribes to this Morality: The Church 
is indeed very far from forbidding Mar- 
riage, ſince beſides the Spiritual Motives 
it propoſes to thoſe who embrace this 
State, it permits them alſo to have Re- 


gard to Birth, Riches, Agreement of Hu- 
mour, and even to the Beauty of the 


Perſon they chooſe ; Jacob not being re- 
proved in Scripture for preferring Rachel 


to Leah becauſe of her Beauty, Neque in 


ſacris Literis Jacob Patriarcha reprehenditur, 
quod Rachelem ejus pulchritudine illectus, Lie 
pretulerit, Cat. Conc. Trid. de Matrim. 
Yet the Church prefers a State of Celi- 
bacy to Marriage. I am not ignorant in 
particular of a Paſſage in St. Auguſt iz, 
where the End of the World, that would 

| | happen 
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happen upon the Cetfation of Marriage» 
is called the happy Term and Period; but 
I alſo know that ſtill preſerving this Senſe 
and Temper of Mind in the ſecret Re- 
ceſs of our Souls, Princes and Magiſtrates _ 
ought always to favour and encourage 
the only lawful and honourable Means of 
multiplying their Subjects and People, 
and to contribute all in their Power to 
the fulfilling of that natural Command 


the Creator laid upon Men, when he bid 
them encreaſe and multiply“. And he 


who from any other Motive or Principle 
beſides what flows from the moſt ſublime 
and exalted Views of eur holy Religion, 
would be glad to ſee the Number of Men 
diminiſh'd, ſhould only be eſteem'd an Ene- 


my to the Publick, and Traitor to Society. 


Thus whilſt our Preachers and Spiritual 
Guides, and Directors perſuade pious 
Souls to a Contempt and Hatred of the 
preſent State of this vain and wicked 
World, and to the Duties of Self denial and 


| Repentance ; our Poets ought to make it 


their principal Care and Buſineſs to per- 
ſuade and engage Princes to introduce 


3 the moſt happy and flouriſhing Times, 


and to endeavour always to the utmoſt, 


* See F. Alexinder de Matrim. 
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of their Power to preſerve and maintain 
their People in a State of general Peace 


and Plenty, and univerſal Joy : and theſe 
two Principles are as conſiſtent as the 


. Magnificence of a Man, who gives a 


great and noble Entertainment, is confi» 
ſtent with the Temperance the Gueſts 
ought to obſerve therein. Mr. Quinault 
ſeems to have had in his View this no- 
ble Deſign ſo worthy a great Poet in ma · 
ny of his Chorus's, and eſpecially his 
Prologues, which Satire has cenſured as 
guilty of Flattery; as if the Praiſes which 
thoſe very Criticks have ſo often them 
ſelves given to the greateſt of, Kings, 
were not carried as high as any we find 
in the Prologues ro his Operas ; except- 
ing perhaps that they leſs concern the 


Happineſs of the Publick, and are much 
leſs proper to induce and engage Princes, 


who may hereafter hear them, to imitate 


the Heroe for whom they were made, 


As we muſt always ſuppoſe the Inclina- 
tion moſt Kings will have to their Plea- 
ſures, - that have not attained the ſame 
Degree of Vertue and Piety he had, the 


Poets who write for the Stage ought to 


look upon themſelves in one Senſe as the 
principal if not the ſole Teachers of Mo- 
rality to Princes. In this View, they 
ovght to inſpfre them, both in ; 4 

_m_— 4H 
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Prologues and Plays, with all the Ver- 
tues that can tend or contribute to the 
Welfare and Happineſs of their Subjects, 
Clemency and Goodneſs, Truth and Ju- 
ſtice, a deep and quick Senſe of the Com- 
mon Good, and publick Happineſs, the 
only ſure Source and Spring of the 
Prince's own; in this View Operas are 
as peculiarly proper, and as happily fra- 
med and adapted to inſinuate the ſocial 
5 and popular Vertues, as Tragedy is to 
| inſpire the Sublime and Heroick Ones, and 
I ͤ think Mr, Qauinault has as happily ſuc- 
ceeded in the one, as the great Corneil has 
done in the other. Operas thus wrote and 


1 compos'd have even this Advantage over 

L Tragedy, that the ſocial and popular Ver- 

— tues being of a much more univerſal and 

1 extenſive Uſe and Influence than the ſubs 

5 lime and heroick Ones, Operas there- | 
e fore muſt conſequently prove much more 1 
generally uſeful to Princes than Tragedy; 

1 and what is yet of greater Importance, 

A will alſo perſuade them more effectually; 

e for Vertue being there preſented with 

e all the Charms that can attend it, 

0 and ſung, if I may fo expreſs it, with 

1e the Voice of Srens, its Force and In- 

o- fluence mult prove irreſiſtibly prevalent - 

y and triumphant. *Tis ſometimes highly 

ir | uſeful to preſent the Obligations and 


o - | | Duties 
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Duties of Princes, under the Notions and 
Ideas of Pleaſure, for as we are only 
here concern'd with the ſocial and poli- 
tical Vertues, *cis principally of them 
that *tis true to affirm that the agreeable 
Way and Manner is much more proper 
and effectual to perſuade them than the 


ſevere One: But beſides, a Moral Writer 


ought more to regard the happy Fruit 
and Succeſs of his Inſtructions, than any 
Eſteem or Reputation they may bring him 
with Perſons of a grave Character, or 


too ſtrict and ſevere a Vertue. I will 
illuſtrate this in an Example: If I ſhould © 
ſay a Crown is no defirable Thing, con- 


ſidering the Difficulty there is to perform 
all its Duties and Obligations; what 
would be the Effect of ſo grave and 
ſublime a Maxim? Would it prevent 
any from accepting a Throne, who 
are calPd and invited thereto, how con- 
ſcious ſoever of their own Weakneſs and 
Incapacity ? It would rather incline 'em 
to neglect and forſake its Duties, 
as too hard and difficult to be per- 
form d; on the contrary if I fay nothing 
is ſo eaſy and agreeable as for Kings and 


Princes to be morally Good and Vertuous, 


that the Pleaſures they purſue ought not 
to prevent them from being juſt, and 
that there's nothing beſides the exact Ob- 
| | | {ervance 
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ſervance of the Laws of Mercy and Ju- 
ſtice that can procure them and their Sub- 
jects any real Pleaſure or laſting Happi- 
neſs; this Moral perhaps might not 
gain me much Eſteem or Honour among 
a certain Sort of People; but there's no 
Prince who hearing it, would not con- 
demn himſelf if he neglected ſuch eaſy 
and agreeable Duties, the complying with 
which would ſecure him ſo great and 
glorious a Reward. The Propoſition 
| hath alſo its Degree of Certainty ; for 
tho* I know the Value and Eſteem we 
ought to have of Care and Vigilance, 
and that ſuch Writings as ſhew their Uſe 
and Importance are neceſſary and may 
be excellent; yet 'tis certain, as difficult 
as it is rightly to rule and govern Men 
upon Principles either of meer Religion 
or Policy, as eaſy is it rightly to manage - 
and conduct them upon the eaſy, natural 
and ſimple Views of Juſtice and Goodneſs, 
which have always ſucceeded far better, 


and prov'd much more effectual than ei- 


ther the moſt abſtracted and refin'd, or 
the moſt raiſed and ſublime Notions and 
Theories, the ſubtileſt Reaſonings, or 
the moſt profound Searches and En- 
quiries. | 


But 
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But to introduce into Operas all the 
moral Inſtructions they are capable of, we 
muſt chuſe Subjects of a higher and no- 
bler Kind, than many of thoſe that have 
been choſe ſince Mr. Quinault wrote: For 
moſt of the modern Operas are only meer 
Love Paſtorals, void of all other Intereſt, 
Example or Motive. Beſides, in vindica- 
ting even Mr. Qaiuault's Operas, or ſuch 

as reſemble them, I don't intend this 
Vindication aginſt ſuch Authors as have 
writ againſt the Stage and Romances upon 
Principles of Morality and Chriſtian Piety: 
J leave their Arguments and Reaſonings © 


1 entire: And deſigu what is here ſaid, on- 


ly againſt ſuch Writers as are known by 
Compoſitions of a quite different Nature, 
ſuch as Books of Wit, their Skill and 
Knowledge in claſſical Learning; and Iaf- 


| | | firm that I don't think ſuch Authors ought 


to be allow'd to make ule of Arguments 
drawn from Chriſtian Theology againſt 
modern Compoſitions infinitely more mo- 


1 | deſt and chaſte than thoſe Works of the 


Ancients, the Study and Reading of which 
they ſo paſſionately and perpetually re- 


1 j 1 | | _ commend to us, and which by their 
1 Tranſlations they take ſuch Pains to ren- 


der eaſy and intelligible to every common 


| [ Capacity. Mr. B. for Example has print- 


6d at the End of his favourite Edition of 
1701. 
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1701. the Letter of Compliment Mr. 4. 


wrote to him. Mr. A. who had always 


declared aga inſt the Stage and Romances, 
ſays What there is particular in our Sa- 


tiriſt, and for which he is moſt to be e- 


ſteemed and 3 is his ſbewing as with 
fo much Strength of Wit and Argument the 
Injary which Operas, that all turn upon Love, 
and wherein are ſung ſo many wanton and laſci- 


 wious Airs do to Morality ; ſince we can't ima- 


gine any Thing more proper to inflame the Paſi- 
ons, or corrupt the Heart. And two Pages 


after, he ſays, ſpeaking of Cielia: The 


great Merits of the Author, nor yet the E- 


ſteem the Work has obtained in the World, 


are what don't concern as here; he might de- 
ſerve it all, for the Wit and Politeneſs that 
ſhines therein, for the peculiar Felicity of 


his Invention, the Jaſtneſs and Propriety of 


the Characters, and all the other Beauties and 
Ornaments that can render the Reading of 
Romances delightfal and agreeable. Grant it, 
if you pleaſe, the greateſt Maſter-Piece in this 
Sort of Writing, but tis ſtill a Romance, 
this alone is ſufficient to condemn it ; the 
peculiar Character of theſe Compoſitions is to 
turn all upon Love, and to give Leſſons 
and Inſtructions therein, in the moſt artfal 
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and ingenious Manner, aud which are ſtill ſo 
much the better received, as in Appearance 
they avoid whatever ſeems groſsly offenſive and 
contrary to Chaſtity and Purity. Hereby tis 
young People are led unawares and inſen- 
fibly to the very Brink, of the Precipice. 
Without now examining the Force of 
ſuch Reaſonings; what is certain, 
is, that Mr. B. ſhould not make uſe. 
of em, nor ought to receive any Ho- 
nour from them, becauſe: he is no ſacred 
or religious Author. Nor ever condem- 
ned Operas and Romances, but purely 
upon Principles of Wit and prophane 
Criticiſm; even fo far, that in an Adver- 
tiſement we have cited elſewhere, he gives 
this Reaſon why there can be no good 
Operas, becauſe the Paſſions can't be there 
drawn at their full length. | 

And if the Arguments taken from 
Operas and Romances turning upon Love 
and influencing the Paſſions, have ſo great 
Force in them, he ſhould never have thus 
expreſs d himſelf in his Art of Poetry, 2d 
Canto, 8 3 


The Elegy that loves a mournful Stile, 

With anbound Hair weeps at a Funeral Pile, 
It paints the Lover's Torments and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites : 


But 
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Bat well theſe Raptures, if youll male as 


ſee, 
Toa muſt know Love at well as Poetry. 
1 hate thoſe Lakewarm Authors whoſe fares 
"fie | 


In 4 cold Stile 48 4 bot Deſire, 

That ſigh Ey Rule, and raging in cold Blood, 

Their - faggiſb Maſe — 1 to an amorous 
Mood : 


Their feign 'd Tranſports appear bat 2 and 


Vain, 


They always I 255 and always hag their Chain; 


| A dore their he; and their Safferings 


blefs, 
Make Senſe and Reaſon geared 4s they 
pleaſe." 
"Twas not of old in this eri Tone | 
That ſmooth Tibullus made Ss amorous 
Moan; 
Nor Ovid, ' when inſtratted from above 
By Nature's Rales, he raught the _ Love. 


Where we ſee Mr. B. praiſes an obſcene 

Poem, for whoſe ſcandalous Immorali- 
ties, even a Pagan Emperor thoughe 
himſelf oblig'd to condemn its Author to 
an ignominious Baniſhment. Then ſpeak- 


ing of the Ode, he adds, 


Sometimes [be flies lite an induſtrious Bee, 
And robs the Flowers by Nature s C * 
De- 
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Deſcribes the Shepherds Dances, Feaſts, and 


A 
And boaſts from Phillis to ſurpriſe a Kiſs, 


When gently ſbe reſiſts with feignd Remorſe, 


That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by Force. 


In the 3d Canto, where he treats of 
Tragedy, he . ſpeaks yet more clearly, 
for he there makes it a Rule for the Pieces 
now under Debate, what Mr. Arnaud 
ſo expreſsly condemns in his Letter. 


Ingenious Love inventive in nem Arts 


Mingled in Plays, and quickly touchd our 
Hearts, Nn | 


This Paſſion never could Reſiſtance find, 


But knows the ſhorteſt Paſſage to the Mind. 
Paint them I'm pleas'd my Hero be in Love, 

But let him not like a tame Shepherd move. 
But laſtly, what determines this Mat- 
ter, and clearly diſcovers his Thoughts 
to be indeed directly contrary to thoſe of 
Mr. A. viz. That amorous Leſſons and 
Inſtructions are ſo much the more dange- 
rous, as in Appearance they ſeem fur- 
theſt remov'd from what is groſly offenſive 
to Chaſtity and Purity ; we need only 


read what Mr. B. ſays in his qth Canto. 


Jet 
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- Tet do 1 not their ſullen Muſe approve, | 
Who from all modeſt Writings baniſh Love; 
That firip the Playhcuſe of its chief In- 


* 


„mige, | 
And os 4 Marderer of a Roderigue*: 
The lighteſt Love, if decently expreſs'd, 
Mill raiſe no vicious Motion in our Breaſt. 
Dido ia vain may weep, and a5k Relief; 

I blame her Folly, whilſt I ſbare her Grief, 
A virtuous Author, in his charming Art, 
To pleaſe the Senſe, need not - corrapt the 

. PSS, | 
His Heat will never cauſe a gailty Fire, 
&c. | ; 


"Tis true Mr. B. provoked to ſee the 
Publick in their Approbation of Qainault's 
Operas, condemn his Cenſure of them, 
in his latter Days, _ embraced the Party 
of thoſe eall'd the rigid Moraliſts, as we 
ſee by his Satire againſt Women, and knew 
alſo from his private Converſation. Se- 
veral of our Poets, by way of Satisfacti- 
on for ſome looſer poetical Compoſitions - 
wrote by them 1n their younger Years, 
have publiſhed in a more advanced Ape, 
moral or devout Poems; Corneil tranſlated 
Thomas a Kempis, Racin publiſh'd A ſtber 


8 
* 


* 7» che Cid of Connell. | | | 
T and 
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and Athalia; but Mr. B. indulging 
a Devotion agreeable to his particu- 
lar Humour and Genius, - as the genuine 
Fruit and Effect of his Repentance, 
employ'd his Time and Talents in De- 
famation and Satire, to be revenged of 
the Publick, which notwithſtanding his 
particular Deciſion continued to ſhew a 
general Goodliking and Affection for ſo 
innocent and uſeful an Entertainment, 
as that of Operas, which he would 
have depriv'd them of. But as his Cen- 
ſure and Criticiſms, attack the Wiſdom 
of the Government, and might tranſmit 
to Poſterity a falſe and injurious Opinion 
_ of the preſent Age, I am glad of this Op- 
portunity here, to obſerve, how the 
Prudence, Virtue, and Piety of that great 
Prince who fits at the Helm, and fo 
happily govern us, affiſted with the 
Wiſdom and Diligence of thoſe illuſtri- 
ous Magiſtrates, to whom the Admini- 
tration of ſuch Affairs is more immedi- 
ately committed, preſerve and maintain 
a City ſo great and ſumptuous as Paris, 
in a Decorum and Regularity, which fu- 
ture Ages will hardly believe; the Peace 
and Tranquility of the Places of the grea- 
teſt Concourſe and Reſort during the 
Day, and the Safety and Security of 
the moſt private and abandon'd,  du- 
| ring. 
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ring · the Night, is not more wonderful, 


than that timorous Diffidence, and Cau- 


tion with which, if I may fo expreſs it, 


even Vice its ſelf is forced to hide and 


cover its Head, by the great Care 
there is taken to ſuppreſs whatever may 


Introduce into the Publick, an Air of Li- 
bertiniſm or Licentiouſneſs. But if there's 


any one Place where the Vigilance of 
the Magiſtrate ſhines more conſpicuous 
than another, tis certainly at our Publick 


Theatres. The Lacedemonians, by an A- 


buſe of Terms as ridiculous, as the Thing 
it ſelf was abſurd and abominable, pre- 
tended that their Daughters, who us'd 
publickly to wreſtle naked together, and 
ſometimes even with Men, were cover d 
and defended by the publick Virtue. But 
tho? indeed our Scenes and Theaters diſ- 


play whatever there is in the World, that's 


moſt pompous, and glorious, beautiful or 
charming; yet we may truly ſay, that 
there the publick Virtue preſides before our 
Eyes, governs and directs with the utmoſt 


Exactneſs whatever paſſes. With ' theſe 


Precautions; our Magiſtrates favour and 
encourage Theatrical Performances; they 
look upon them as a neceſſary Amuſe- 
ment of a innumerable Company of 
Youth, bold and enterprizing, raſh, 
and impetuous, who are hereby di- 
4 | 172 verted 
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verted from an infinite Number of vici- 


codus and injurious Actions, criminal in 


themſelves, and dangerous to the Publick. 
Beſides, the Aſſemblies which are here 
form'd- of Perſons of the firſt Quality of 
the Kingdom, with thoſe of the middle 
Rank, inſpire theſe with Politeneſs, and 
the other with a publick Virtue and Love 
of their Country. All the polite Arts, 
the Knowledge of which, according to the 
juſt Obſervation of one of the wiſe An- 
cients, ſo effectually inſpires Mens Minds 
with Virtue and Humanity, ſeem all to 
conſpire in the Opera to form the Man- 
ners, to poliſh and refine the Taſte 
of the Spectators. Poetry, which is 


ſtill the Baſis of all, and to which 


all is ultimately refer'd, generally 
gives us there Leſſons of Virtue and 
Honour, Loyalty and Fidelity to our 
Prince, Love and Affection for our 
Country. I know that all the Virtues 
were much more valuable and meritori- 
ous, if they enter d the Mind in the way 
of Chriſtian Inſtruction, and were prac- 
tis d upon religious Principles and Mo- 
tives; therefore our Preachers have great 
Reaſon to diſſwade their Auditors from 
ſuch Diverſions and Entertainments, who 
are capable of a higher and better School; 
but the Bulk of Mankind are not; yet . 
| tne 
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the Intereſt of the Publick, that Men 


ſhould not become Savage and Barbarous 
again, as Hiſtory ſhews us they almoſt 
all were, even at the time when they 
ſhew'd the ſtrongeſt Affection for Reli- 
, gion, and the warmeſt Zeal againſt the 

Infidel Nations, and lived under the moſt 
virtuous and religious of all our Princes. 
 Dramatick Repreſentations, and Thea- 
trical Performances, but eſpecially Tra- 
gedy, repreſenting Perſons endow'd with 
great Sentiments of Honour and Genero- 


ſity, full of Eſteem and Regard, even 


for their Enemies, perſonating Chara- 


Qers poſſeſs?d of all the humane and 


ſocial Virtues, effectually expel and ex- 
tinguiſh in' the Souls of the generality of 


Men, all the Seeds of Cruelty and Barba- 
rity: I need only produce in Proof and 
Confirmation of this, the Difference there 


is between the French of the preſent 


Age, beginning from the Reſtoration of 


our Theatre, and the French in all pre- 
ceeding Ages. But to perve this Ad- 
vantage, we muſt maintain the Theatre 
in great Modeſty and Decorum, and ba- 
niſh from it all obſcene, and vicious 
Repreſentations ; for as certainly as virtu · 
ous and honourable Love inſpires us with 


Politeneſs, Vertue and Honour, ſo cer- 
tainly will looſe and immoral Repreſents. 
"OE "343 tions 
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tions. corrupt and debauch Men, and 
render them cruel, diſſolute and brutal. 
And a nice Obſervation of this Mode- 
ſty and Decorum upon our Theatres, 
will alſo more than any Thing elſe, 
heighten and improve the Beauty and 


Luſtre of the Repreſentation; for where- 
ever Looſeneſs and Immorality enters, 


tho? never ſo gradually and inſenſibly, 
all that depends upon the fineſt Wit, 
and brighteſt Senſe, will ſoon expire 
and vaniſh, Such as pretend that theſe 
Precautions only render the Stage more 
dangerous, would yet be ſorry, I ſuppoſe, 


if upon their Deciſion we ſubſtituted in 
the Room of our modeſt Scenes, thoſe in- 
famous and ſcandalous Repreſentations 
which Arnobius and Lactantius ſo loudly 


and juſtly reproached the Pagan World 
with; and which, having continued un- 
der the firſt Chriſtian Emperors, armed 


againſt them St. Chryſoſtom, St. Ambroſe, 


and ſo many.other of the ancient Fathers. 


The Learned Miſſertation of Rivinus, en- 


titled de Majamis, and printed in Græviuss 


Collection of Roman Antiquities, excuſes 
me from deſcribing them here in a mo- 


dern Language. The Chriſtian Religion 
which prevailed more and more, at laſt 
aboliſh'd theſe horrid and ſcandalous A- 


| buſes and Exceſſes; but that Vertue and 


Mo- 
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Modeſty which is at preſent the diſtin- 
puilhing Character of the French Theatre, 
as not equally obtained nor prevailed 


in all ocher Chriſtian Nations. Therefore 


Mr. A. exaggarates, when in his Letter, 
ſpeaking of the Opera Songs, he ſays: But 
what is worſt of all, is, that the Poiſon of 
thoſe lewd and laſcivious Songs, don't terminate 
in the Place where they are ſung, and thoſe 
Pieces acte l. There never were any lewd 
or laſcivious Songs heard at our Operas. 
Mr. 4. very well diſtinguiſhes vicious 
Terms and Expreſſions in Point of Cha- 
ſtity, from thoſe that are not ſo, by ſay- 
ing that the firſt preſents Vice to the I- 
magination, which is what is always for- 
bid; and that the other preſents it only to 
the Mind and Judgment, which is allow- - 
ed, and may even be uſeful, viz. when 
tis done to inſpire us with a Deteſtation 
and Horror thereof. But he ſhould allo 
have diſtinguiſh'd both in Proſe and 
Verſe, what is only Gallant, from what 
is Laſcivious and Obſcene, For theſe three 
are in themſelves very different, as all 
who underſtand any thing of the Jultneſs 
and Propriety of Language, will imme- 
_ diately own. Obſcene Diſcourſe, is where 


— enns — * a — — — 
* a 
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vicious Ideas and Images are expreſsd in 
the groſſeſt Terms that Lewdneſs and 
Debauchery it ſelf has produc'd, ſuch as 
we frequently meet with in Rabelais. A 
Taſcivious Diſcourſe, is where ſparing the 
Reader thoſe groſs Terms, we yer pre- 
ſent him under others leſs offenſive and 
more chaſt, vicious and impure Images; 
or tis a Diſcourſe, wherein without di- 
rely preſenting him with ſuch Images, 
we yet inſenſibly lead him on, by a Nar- 
ration, or in a ſoft and effeminate Con- 
verſation, to the immediate Action, even 
tho? that itſelf ſhould be ſuppreſs d. Se- 


veral of Foxtain's Tales are laſcivious in 
the firſt Senſe, and ſome Paſſages of 


Homer himſclf, as the Interview of Paris 
with Helen in the 3d B. and the ſedu- 
cing of Jano by Japiter in the 13th, are 
ſo in the ſecond, Now *tis only of the 
laſcivious Style it holds true, that *tis in- 
finixely more dangerous than the obſcene 


one; but both are equally included and 


contained under the Impudent and Vicious, 
and equally forbid every wiſe and ſober 
Writer by his own Conſcience, and our O- 
pera Theatres, by the Care and Vigilance 
of our Magiſtrates, © With reſpect to Gal- 


lantry the Caſe is different, and we own 


tis there allow'd and admitted; upon 


may 
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may be call'd profane or amorous Songs, 
bur never laſcivious ones, by any Writer 
who prefers Juſtneſs and Propriety of 
Thought and Expreſſion, to the Warmth 
and Vehemence of Style and Imagina- 
tion. After all, Mr. A. who was a 
Clergyman, and of à Party that made 
publick Profeſſion of the ſevere Mora- 
lity, and who only knew Operas at ſe- 
cond Hand, and by the relation of o- 
thers, was not much obliged to any great 
exactneſs of Terms in treating this Sub- 
jet; and I only deſign this Cenſure a- 
gainſt Mr. B. who has himſelf compogd 
a Prologue for an Opera, printed in his 
Poſthamous Edition. Tis he who has im- 
pertinently given the Epithet of Slippery 
or Lubrique to the Opera, for the greater 
Advantage of his Rhime, or rather to 
gratify his Revenge, which notwithſtand- 
ing the many Reparations he had al- 
ready been obliged to make the pub- 
lick on this Account in ſeveral of his 
Prefaces, was not yet extinct even by 
the Death of Mr. Quinault. When ſuch 
a Cenſor, 7. e. a Man without any Sta- 
tion or Character in the Church, turns 
Reformer, and ſets up for a Preacher, 
and- declaims againſt Publick Spectacles, 
or Theatrical Repreſentations, tho' main- 
taind by the Care and Vigilance of the 
Ma- 
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Magiſtrates in all the exacteſt obſervance 
of civil Decorum; inſtead of being a 


uſeful or a moral Author, as he fancies 


himſelf, he only degenerates into a pre- 
tended Reformer, a vain and empty De- 
claimer ;- becauſe the only Morality proper 
for an Author of this Character, is what 
tends to the actual and temporal N 
and Advantage of Society. 

But Mr. B. is yet more injurious to 


Mr. Quinault, when he . we kara 


from his Roland and HOGS: 


By them that Love 6 4 ſoveraigs God. 1% 


know - 


And. all to bis Divinity muſt bow, . 


Eri Vertu: ſeif muſt yield —— 
We might firſt reply to bis Accuſation, 


that we ſhould not impute to a Drama- 


tick Poet, all the Sentiments of his Per- 
ſons. What would become of Mr, B. 
if we ſhould make him anſwerable for 
all the Follies, and even Impieties ſome 
of the Perſons in his Latrin are guil- 


ty of; 


Actions on Actions, Swits « on Suits ſhall tell 


The Church's — and ber Servants Zgal. 
Thas 


: * 
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Thus autboriæ d by Heav'n you may engage, 
This is a War worthy a Prelate's Rage. 


not to mention an infinite Number of o- 
thers; but indeed, a Poet is not proper- 
ly anſwerable for any Diſcourſes but ſuch 
as proceed from Perſons he himſelf pro- 
poſes as Patterns of moral Vertue and 
Goodneſs, and this only too, ſuppoſing 
them in their natural State and Conditi- 
on. I would condemn, for Inſtance, that 
Paſſage in the Tragedy of Phadra, where 
Ther amene, à grave and ſerious Perſon, 
and one to whom Theſeus had intruſted 
the Education of his Son, ſays to Hip- 
e woo Dow 1 9 Avg 


Will pos fill be over-aw/d by 4 ſuperſtitious 
Are you afraid to imitate Hercules's Exam 
What Courage has not Venus ſabdud 


in order to engage the young Prince 
to comply with a Paſſion forbid him 
by his Father: But which, had it 
been never ſo lawful, and allowed him, 
yet ſuch an Invitation and Encourage- 


* Firfl Canis. 
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ment was not proper for a Governour, 
whoſe principal Buſineſs was rather to 


ſubdue and moderate, than excite and ani- 


mate: thoſe violent and unruly "Paſſions 


which Nature 83 but too ſoon 
it 


and powerfully excites 
Quinault here only propoſes Roland and Ri- 
naldo as Perſons in a State of Guilt and 
Weakneſs; we muſt not therefore impute 


to the Poet all they ſay in ſuch a State. 
Yet as they are Heroes in whoſe Favour 


he deſigns to engage his SpeQators and 


Readers, he never once thought of put- 
ting in their Mouths ſo odious and perni- 
cious a Maxim as that he's here accus'd of 
by Mr. B. he who knew ſo well how to 
| ſoften and rectify even the moſt vicious 


Perſons; as when he makes Medea thus 
expreſs herſelf to T..... 


"Twas Medea's bard Fate to be deftin'd to be 
Criminal, | | wage Ab! 
But her Soul was made for the Love of Ver- 

tae, F 


He was far from imitating e, 
who fills the Speeches of his Heroes, 


with whatever can render them odi- 


ous and contemptible. We need on- 


ly here recite what Roland himſelf ſayͤs 
of his Love and Paſſion in the firſt 


Acts 


ſelf. But Mr. 


Bald. _—_ an. — ** 
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Acts, to ſhew what cruel Labour and 
Pains it coſt him, and how far he was 

from thinking he ought to ſacrifice even 


Vertue itſelf to it, Where he expreſſes 
himſelf thus. en pk 


© What's become of my Virtue, all 
my Courage is uſeleſs; and what ſigni- 
fies it to poſſeſs the Gifts Achilles for- 
merly had, ſince I leave my Prince 
without Help or Support? He has now 
only Paris left to defend him; alaſs ! 
the cruel Africans will ſoon triumph 
over him; I ſee the deplorahle State 
and Condition of my County, 'tis juſt 
ready to fall under the Power and Laws 
of thoſe Barbarians, I hear its Sighs and 
Groans ; but 'tis in vain it cries out for 
my Help and Aſſiſtance, an unfortunate 


«* Paſſion enchants and fixes me in theſe 


K a a «a © 


K WK «a © «a 


And in the 3d AQ, ſpeaking to Az- 
gelica, © 


© Alas! I now know ſufficiently with 
| « what cruel Rigour you puniſh m 
L « effeminate Heart, your Contempt is 
apparent, tis now too late to feign, all 
15 * Diſguiſes are vain; I can eaſily forgive 
| the Contempt of the reſt of —_— 
| ; g 
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I haye, juſtly:deſerv'd it, twere unjult 


_ © to complain; I abandoned and betrayed 


© all my Honour and Glory, and ſuffered 
© it to fade and tarniſh; I cheriſh'd the 
© Dart that wounded me, I coud nor 


© break the Snare that ſeduced me; but 


5, you were the Occaſion of all this Frail- 
© ty and Weakneſs; ; ought you then thus 


5 cruelly to puniſh me! 


But in the «th AQ, Ale Legifil had 
calm'd Roland's Fury, and reſtored him 
to Aunelf again by that admirable In- 


Render à ce Heros vdtre clerts celete, 
Divine Raiſon, reveneꝝ . 
Quan cæur eſt malheareasx quand vous Fa- 
baudonneæ 14 
Dans an Sarement faneſte | 


© Reſtore to this Heroe your celeſtial 
* Light: Divine Reaſon once again ſhine 
* inward and irradiate his Mind. How 
* unhappy is that Soul whom you a- 


: bandon to fatal Deluſion and Error. 


Now obſerve what Roland ng who 
is accus'd of teaching, that we ought to 
ſacrifice even Vertue it ſelf to the Paſ- 
ſion of Love. | 

« What 
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What ſecret but powerful Affiſt- 
© ance do I now feel, diſengaging 
me of this fatal Paſſion and Flame! 
© Oh Heavens! Can 1 now think with- 
+ out the utmoſt Confuſion and Horror, 
on that ſtrange Diſorder to which it 
reduced me? ' Wandering and roving 
© about, fooliſh: and furious, I exhibi- 
+ ted à miſerable Spectacle of Hu- 
© mane Frailty and Weakneſs ; what 
© Reproaches ought I not for ever to make 
© myſelf, O wretched Man! now that 
_ © Reaſon once again returns and ſhines 
* upon me, only to lay open before 
© me all my own Shame and In- 
* famy ? What a terrible Puniſhment 
is it, to ſurvive Honour and Glory? 
© Unfortunate Roland, go and find out 
* ſome dark and remote ſolitary Cave, 
go, and there if poſſible conceal your 
_ © ſelf for ever from your ſelf in an eter- 
nal Obſcurity. . 


| Logiſtil then anſwers to Roland. 


Calm a little, and temper. that deep 
Sorrow and Anguiſh, which now ſeizes 

your Soul; what Hero, what Conque- 
© ror, was ever exempt from all humane 
Frailty and Weakneſs? / 


T his 
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This laſt Anſwer, which appears to 
me extremely wiſe and judicious, may de- 
ſerve here a little ſerious Reflection and 
Conſideration before we proceed further, 
tho it may at firſt Sight ſeem to have 
ſome Affinity and Reſemblance to Thera- 

5 | mene s Diſcourſe condemn'd above. But 

the Time, Circumſtances, and Deſign, 

| renders it very different; for nothing is 

| ſo imprudent and pernicious, as to ex- 

tenuate Faults to a Perſon who was never 
yet guilty of them, this being in a Man. 

[| | ner to invite and tempt him to commit 

them; whereas it may be very juſt and 

| | wiſe ta excuſe them to a Hero, who is 
immoderately affected and grie v'd for 
having committed them; becauſe this is 
to raiſe and comfort him, and re- 
ſtore him again to a State and Condi- 
[| tion of becoming uſeful to Mankind. 
| -- And with Reference to this Opera of 
Rinaldo in particular, nothing can ſo 

2 ſhew the Modeſty and De- 

corum of our Stage and Poetry, as the 

Omiſſions and Alterations which Mr. 

Quinault has made in the Original of 

| 414%; whether upon Occaſion of the 

1 Entrance and Avenue of Armida's en- 

| chanted Pallace, and the Objects that 

there occur, which are deſcrib'd in 


the 1 5th Canto, or in her Converſati- 
| on 
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on with Rinaldo in his Gardens, related 
in the 16th Canto of Gieruſalemne Libe- 
rata. We muſt indeed own that in the 
firſt Scene of the 5th Act, Rinaldo, over- 
come as it were by the Charms of this 
Magician, ſeems to conſent to a Love in- 

conliſtent with his Duty and Obligations; 
where he ſays: 2 | 


How fooliſh was I once to think or 
imagine that a poor fading Laurel ob- 
taind by Victory, was the Top of all 

© humane Felicity! Is all the Pomp and 
Luſtre of humane Glory comparable to 
one kind Look, or gracious Smile of 
yours? Or any other Pleaſure or Hap- 
© pineſs equally endearing and tranſport. 
ing, as the Poſſeſſion of your Charms? 


But beſides that to prefer Love to the 
Glory of Arms is not the ſame as to ſa- 
crifice Vertue itſelf to it, by what ſtrong 
and pathetick Diſcourſes doth-he ſoon 
make amends for this his Error and Mi- 
ſtake, when he recovers himſelf again? 


2 O Heavens! How I bluſh to appear 
in the wretched and infamous State 
* and Condition in which am in! 

1 Says 
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Says he immediately; and then after- 
E ** 


Vain Ornaments of a degenerate and 
© efteminate Mind, tempt me no more 
with your trifling and empty Charms; 
« infamous Remains of humane Weaks- 


© neſs and Frailty, be gone, I baniſh you 


© for ever. 


And Laſtly, when even addreſſing 4 
mid herſelf, who would have detained 
him, he thus expreſſes himſelf : 


Amide, il oft. temps. que j'tvite, © 
Le peril trap charmant que je trouve à vous 
voir; I 

La Gloire veut que je vous quitte, 
Elle ordonne à Pamour de ceder au devoir. 


Amide, tis time I: ayoid the too 
powerful and charming Danger I find 


in approaching. you; Glory requires, I: 


now leave and abandon you, it com- 
mands my Paſſion to yield and ſubmit 
© to the ſoveraign Orders of Duty and 


C.Reaſon, 


Dont this k& Line eſpecially. demen- 
ſtrate the great Truth and Candour of 


ok Mr, B. when he ſays that we learm Þ 
al ot 


from Rinn/do, that we ought to make a 


Sacrifice of even Vertue itſelf to the Paſ- 
ſion of Love? But as tis difficult to ſpeak 
a great deal without being guilty of ſome 


Falſhood or other, fo alſo it is not eaſy 


one's whole Life to make Profeffion of 
Satire, withovt beipg guilty of Slander 
and Calumny, : 

To conclude, Mr. @ainault is the firſt 
who introduced into the World a great 
Number of Airs, and other Pieces of 
Muſick, where Vertue is recommended, 
and true Hero's are praiſed, Before his O- 
peras, the French Muſick contained only 
merry or amorous Songs, in praiſe of Bac« 
chas or Venus, or ſome other ſuch triflin 

Subjects, like thoſe of Anacreon, hie 

Madam D. has taken ſuch learned and 
laborious Pains to give us a Tranſlation of. 
Tis only fince the Introduction of Operas, 
we have ſeen ſo many Recitatives and 


Chorus's, where the moſt perfect Reaſon 


and the moſt ſublime and heroick Senti- 
ments are made ro concur and unite, and 
plac'd in a new and beautiful Light, T don't 
pretend by this that Mr. Quinault's Operas 
are without their Faults, and want no 
Correction; but I make a great Diffe- 


rence between Faults in Morality that on- 


ly proceed from want of Judgment or 


Attention in the Poet, and Compoſitions 
TY con- 


g 
| 
| 
| 
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contrary to the Principles and Rules of 


Morality, and even to our Laws them- 


ſelves; as ſome learned but weak and pre- 
judic'd Perſons have accus'd thoſe we 


here treat of. After all, we hope the 


Principles laid down in this Diſcourſe 
may be of uſe to reform and improve all 
ſorts of Pieces; and I have only wrote it 
to aſſiſt and promote the juſt and honour- 
able Deſigns of thoſe, who without Con- 
tempt for their Country, and free from 
little Jealouſies of Authors who have glo- 


_ rioully attempted to render our Publick 


Diverſions and Theatrical Repreſentati- 
ons both entertaining and improving, de- 
fire only to render them ſtill more agree- 
able and inſtructive, more univerſally 
uſeful and beneficial to the Publick. 


%” 
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CHAP. 1. 


What ought to be the Character of an Epic 
Hero, with reſpect to Manners ; and what 
that of Achilles #s . | | 


007 SECT. I. | 
That by a neceſſary Conſequence from Ari- 
ſtotle's Principles, the Hero of an Epic 
Poem ought to be vertuous. The Extent 
of the Morality of a Epic Poem. The 
Excellence of that of Telemachus. 


E ſee by all that has been ſaid in 
the 5th Seat. of the preceeding 
Chap. that according to the Doctrine of 
Ariſtotle, the different Characters we ſhould 

give to Perſons in Tragedy, with refe- 
rence to Vertue or Vice, is to be regulated 

by the different Cataſtrophes, which at- 


tend them at the End of the Piece, and 


the Paſſions we would excite upon their 
Occaſion. Thus the Good are to be hap- 
pily extricated out of Danger and Adver- 
ſity; the vicious and imperfe& Hero's, on 
the contrary, are deliver'd up to Venge- 
ance and divine Puniſhment. The Vertue 
of perfect Heroes, when introduc'd in 
Tragedy, may excite Admiration ; but 
its principal Deſign is to excite Terror 


Ez and 
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and Compaſſion by the Misfortunes and 
Miſeries that overtake the Guilty, who 
upon other Accounts deſerve our Eſteem 
and Affection. All this rightly under - 


ſtood, tis not difficult to determine what 


ought to be the Character of a Epic He- 
ro. The 17th Chap. of the 2d B. of 
F. Boſſa, is almoſt wholly taken up in 
Proving, by the Example of all Epic Po- 
ems of any Name or Character, that the 

final Cataſtrophe and Concluſion. ought 
always to prove happy for the Hero. The 


ſame Author, followed herein by Mr. D. 
informs us, That the Paſſion eſſential to this 


Poem is Admiration, which the Hero ought e- 
ſpecially to raiſe and excite: T am obliged to 
conclude thence that the Hero of a E- 


ic Poem ſhould neceſſarily be vertuous. 
When Mr. D. after Ariſtotle, would lay 


down the Character of a Tragick He 


ro 
in his Remarks upon the 13th Chap. of 
his Art of Poetry, he firſt conſiders with 


a great deal of Penetration and Judgment 


the different Effects that all the ſeveral. 


Combinations of Vertue and Vice, with 


Proſperity and Adverſity, could have up- 
on the.SpeQators, with Reference to the 


Wy 


— 


i > 


. Treatiſe of ile Epic Poem, B. 3. Chapter 9. Ariſtotle's 
| 
| £wo 
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two Ends therein propos d, vis. their 
Pleaſure and Inſtruction; for Men can 
receive no Inſtruction from Poetry, but 
by Things they find agreeable to their 
Reaſon; and natural Sentiments and Paſ- 
ſions, and which conſequently are what 
only are capable herein of giving them 
Pleaſure. Ir is upon this Principle that 
Mr. D. ſays, * If the Miſery of a vertaous 
Man gives as Horror, the Happineſs of 4 
witted One gives us Indignation ; ther 

| all this ought to be extluded the Theatre, 
And Four Lines lower, There is nothing 
more oppoſite to the Purgat ion of the Paſſions, 
than the Happineſs and Proſperity of the Piel. 
ted; inſtead of purging them, it only fortifies 
and confirms them; who woald take Pains to 
torret# his Pices, if Vice makes us proſperous 
and happy? Nothing can be more juſt or 
- Wiſe, than theſe Deciſions ; and to fol- 
low their natural Conſequences whether 
they neceſſarily lead us, we muſt ſay for 
the ſame Reaſon, and upon the ſame 
Principles, that a Epic Poet, who makes 
his Hero a vicious Man, whom yet the 
Gods themſelves crown with Glory and 
Honour from the Beginning to the End 
of his Poem, ought only to excite our In- 
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dignation and Horror againſt his Hero or. 
himſelf, fince he could only deſign there- 


by to inſpire and recommend Vice. And 
which Example in a Epic Poem is fo 


much the more dangerous, that whereas 
the moſt vertuous Hero in Tragedy but 
barely eſcapes from Danger, and his De- 


liverance is often deeply mix'd and blend 


ed with great Misfortunes and Diſtreſs; 
the Epic Hero on the contrary generally 
carries his Deſign with a high Hand, and 


ſtill triumphs over all Difficulties in the 


moſt conſpicuous and illuſtrious Man- 


ner. 


F. Boſſa has wrote a long Chap. to 


determine the Queſtion, whether the Po- 


etic Hero ought to be a Man of Vertue ? 


 *Tis the 5th-of his qth B. The Anſwer 


which the ſole Example of the Iliad ex- 
torts from him, viz, that the Hero 
may be a vicious Man, being contrary 
with reference to Epic Poetry, to the firſt 
Notions of a human Mind, there 1s no 
Turn, Evaſion, or Subterfuge, which 
this Author has not recourſe to, in order 
render his Concluſion plauſible to the 
Reader : It would not be reaſonable, ſays 
he himſelf in the beginning of the Chap. to 


doubt, but that the Poetic Hero ought to 


be a Man of Vertue, if we had only one 


Idea of a Hero, and if we did not —_— 
N that 
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that the Poets had introduc'd unjuſt and 
cruehk, as well as wile and vertuous Heroes, 


Upon this: Occaſion: he diſtinguiſhes mo 
ral from poetical Goodneſs. ' Moral Good- 


neſs, according to him, can indeed only a- 


gree to vertuous Perſons; but poerical 
may to all forts, becauſe it only conſiſts in 
the preciſe and exact Obſervance of 
CharaQters, whatever they are. This is 
only to turn a ſelf - evident Truth, 


known even to Children, into a Term 


and Miſtery of Art, viz. that vertuous 
and vicious Perſons may equally be ad- 


mitted in Poetry. He afterwards gives 


us all the different Significations of the 
Words Hero and Heroick, yea deſcends 
even ſo low as to mention that this laſt 
is ſometimes taken for a Hexametre 
Verſe; and indeed therefore owns that 
the litttle or no uſe of theſe Remarks on 
this Occaſion did not deſerve his ſpend- 
ing ſo many Words about them: But 
adds that the Word Hero, which among 
the Moderns ſtill ſuppoſes and imports 
the Idea and Notion of ſome great and 
conſummate Merit and Excellence, was gi- 
ven by the Ancients to all conſiderable 


Perſons, however they diſtinguiſh'd them- 


ſelves. Tis not true that the Moderns 
never give the Name of Hero, but to 
Men of the moſt perfect and conſummate 


Vere 
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Virtue and Merit; tho? indeed they don't 
debaſe it as Homer has done, who makes 
it one of his moſt common and trivial 
Epithets; but eſpecially they avoid giving 
it to Men notoriouſly wicked and vicious. 
After this fine Introduction, F. Boſſa en - 
ters upon the Subject, and ſays, that 4. 
riſtotle teaches as in his Art of Poetry, that 


| | the principal Perſon of a Poem, whom we call 
| the Hero, ought neither to be good nor bad, 
| but betwixt both; and we muſt alſo farther 
| obſerve, continues he, that Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
only here of what is moſt perfect and conſum- 
mate in Poetry, and not of what only is regu- 


lar, or don't trangreſs the Rales, and may 
ſometimes be allon*d or permitted. Can a 
Man of Sincerity, ſuch as F. Boſſa, thus 
pervert and abuſe a Teſtimony and Au- 
thority produc'd by him? And does he 
think that we are ignorant that Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks here only of the Tragick Hero of 
the firſt Kind, in which he requires this 
middle Character, becauſe he confiders 


5 | him as a Sacrifice and Victim defign'd to 


inſtruct Men by his Misfortunes. Tis 
| certain that Ariſtotie has ſaid nothing, in 
| any Part of his Art of Poetry, relating to 


I the Epic Hero in particular. Tho? I am 
| | perſuaded if he had there treated of 
i: him, he would not have fail'd to have ap- 
1 proved of Homers Choice; Prepoſſeſſion 
j 
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and Prejudice required at leaſt ſo much | 


of him: But whether he would have 
commended and approved Homer, by 
ſaying that the Hero of a Epic Poem 
might be a wicked and vicious Man, or 
in affirming that Achilles was not ſuch a 
one, or by imagining ſome other poor 
mean Evaſion and Subterfuge, is what I 
don't know; for I think I underſtand Rea- 
ſon, which is always uniform and the 
ſame, but I can't poſſible gueſs or con- 
jecture all the wild Imaginations and Ex- 
travigances of Prejudice and Error. Let 
the Opinion which maintains that the 
Hero of a Epic Poem may be a vicious 
Man, is ſo very abſurd and unreaſonable, 
that I ſhould ſcruple raſhly even to aſcribe 
it to Ariſtotle himſelf, who has never po- 
ſitively declard for it, and who beſides 
could not ſeem well to admit it by 
the Principle of his own Syſtem of Po. 


try. | ; | 
| Fs therefore, without any ſufficient 
Proof, that F. Boſſ# continues thus: Since 
Ariſtotle approves the Conduct of Homer, 
the bad Manners of Achilles may convince us 
that, according to the Rules of Ariſtotle, and 
the Practice of Homer, tis no ways neceſſary 
that the pr ncipal Perſon and Character of a 
Epic Poem ſhou'd be a good or wertnous Man, 
for « vertuous Man 5 never prefer his pri. 
| Dale 
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vate Paſſion and Intereſt to the pablick Good 
and the Glory of his Country, or to the Ho- 
nour and Life of his innocent Friends, A 
good and vertuoas Man will never ſpeak 
thus to his General: Get you gone, you im- 
pudent, drunken, tim'rous Fellow, none but 
Cowards will obey jou: Such Reproaches are 
ſeditious, and give very bad Example ; and 
5 are ſo much the more criminal, if he who 
|! ſpeaks them is the Head and Commander of 
F 4 Party. A good Man, to whom God de- 
4 nies any Thing, won't therefore break out into 
| 4 mtg Paſſion againſt him, nor tell him, 
| that if he cou d, he mau d be reveng d; they are 
| only mad or impious Men who expreſs them- 
|} ſelves thus. Was Ariſtotle i2norant of theſe 
| 


wild Sallies and Tranſports that Achilles is 
perpetually guilty of, or did this learn d Phi. 
| lofopher take them for real Virtues ? This 
| 7s impoſſible ; we ought therefore more rea- 
1 ſenably to think, that Ariſtotle only conſi- 


. der d this Poetick Hero as 4 inexorable, 
| Paſſionate, brutal Perſon, I am pleagd, by 
1K the by, to have ſuch ftrong and autheatick 


Teſtimonies againſt Achilles; and we 
ſhall preſently ſee, if even in F. Boſſa's 
own Syltem, he is only to paſs for a Man 
of an indifferent, or to ſpeak in the Poe- 
tick Style, of a middle Character. 
F. Boſſa brings another, as he thinks, 
concluding Argument, drawn from the 

: Authority 
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Authority of Horace. Horace, ſays he, pre- 
tends that Achilles ought to own no Sub. 
jection to Laws ; he ſays, that he is a Fool; 
Homer, continues he, has ſome Faults, and 
Horace owns it, tis true: But the Cha. 
racter of Achilles can be none of thoſe, 
which are but in ſmall Number, and don: 
ſhock, and only ariſe from humane Infirmi- 
ty, or 4 pardonable Negligence ; ſuch only 
are the Faults that Horace reproves, or to 
ſpeak more properly, excaſes rather in Homer. 
Can this poſſibiy be apply'd to the Character 
of Achilles ? | | 
If I wou'd avoid or elude the Force of 
the firſt Teſtimony which F. Boſſa brings 
here from Horace, I wou'd own, that 
ſpeaking now of Achilles, we ſhou'd, ac- 
cording to the Advice of the Latin Poet, 
repreſent and paint him paſſionate and in- 
_ exorable, trampling under Foot all Law 
and Juſtice, and deciding every Thing on- 
ly by Force and Violence. The Iliad 
having come down to us, ſuch as it is, it 
is a known Chara cter we muſt preſerve, 
yet ſtill tempering and ſoftning it by the 
Rules of Decorum, as Mr. Racin has ex- 
cellently done: But then I wou'd deny, 
that Horace here affirms, that Hamer 
ſhou'd have thus form'd his Character, 
or at leaſt that he ſhou'd have made 4. 
chilles the Hero of his Poem. But not now 

| to 


1 
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to cavil, Horace indeed approv'd Homer; 
this Philoſophical Poet; who was ſenſi- 
ble in ſo many Particulars of the great 
Miſchief and Abſurdity of, the Prepoſſeſ- 
ſions and Prejudices of his Age, and who 
has, even amongſt others, touch'd the Ar- 
ticle of the Abſurdity of a blind Admira- 
tion of Antiquity, cou'd not in this In- 
ſtance conquer his own, with Reference 
to Homer. It was then too great and 
bold a Enterprize and Undertaking for 
one of his indolent Character, a Chara- 
Qer which even Philoſophy it felfoften in- 
ſpires Men with; and Horace continu'd his 
Efteem and Approbation of Homer, from 
a Judgment form'd by Prejudice and In- 
dolence: But whereas Alexander, and the 
other Admirers of Homer, thought they 
found the Art of War in him, and look'd 
upon Achilles as a Divine Perſon; which 
Efteem and Admiration of theirs they 
even carry d ſo far as to cauſe Altars to be 
erected to his Memory, in a Iſland which 
from him took its Name; | Horace was 
the firſt who gave a quite different Turn 
and Appearance to the whole Scheme and 
Plan of the Iliad, without cenſuring its 
Author, and ſaw nothing therein but a 
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unreaſonable and blind Paſſion in the two 
Armies, and the Character of Fools and 
Madmen in the Perſons of their Generals. 
But that particular Scene of Folly and 
Action it exhibits, being of ſome what 


a different kind from the Criminal and 


Vicious, we ſhall elſewhere examine and 
diſcuſs. whether or no it cou'd fitly be 
introduc d into a Epic Poem, Let it ſuffice 
here to have taken off the Force of F. 
Boſſu's Argument, drawn from the Au- 
thorities of Ariſtotle and Horace, as two 
Authors who. have not clearly enough de- 
| liver'd: their Sentiments on this Head, to 
be capable to give any Deciſion : And 
indeed, as neither of them have treated 
of Epic Poetry in particular, but only 
very ſuperficially touch'd it by the by; 
the Agreement that is found herein be- 


| tween them, conſiſts only in ſome gene- 


ral Notions, in which no Two Authors 
perhaps ever diſagreed. b | 
F. Boſſu at laſt, as. 'twere by way of 
Supererogation and Ex-abundante, endea- 
vours to prove alſo his Notion from the 
Principles of Reaſon: Let us conclude, ſays 
he, by confirming the Conduct of Homer, 
and the Authority ef Horace and Ariſtotle, 
5 4 Reaſon. drawn from the Nature and Ex. 
cellence of the Poem it ſelf, ſuch as we have 


before propos d, and explain'd it. Morality 
FO : teaches 


2 
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teaches us equally to fly and avoid Vice, as 
we have obſerv'd, after Horace, was Ho- 
 mer*s Deſign in his Iliad and (Character of 
Achilles, aud to imitate and purſue Vir tue, 
as the ſame Horace has alſo obſer d is the 
Defizn of the Odiſſey and its Hero. 
ho it is impoſſible, and even uſeleſs, 
to propoſe the avoiding and eſchewing of 
Vice, and the Imitation of Vertue, in ſo 
diftio& and different a Manner, as that 
the ſame Poem which tends to one of 
thoſe Ends, ſhou'd not alſo lead to the 
other; yet conlidering this Matter, ac- 
cording to the principal and original- In- 
tention of theſe two Poems, all thoſe 1 
don't particularly oppoſe in this Work, 
will readily agree, if they require any 
Moral Defign in a Poem, that Tragedy 
naturally propoſes the Horror and Averfi- 
on of Vice; and a Epic Poem, the Imita- 
tion of Virtue, To be convinc'd of this, 
it need only be allow'd, what I think none 
deny, that the principal Delign of it is to 
excite Compaſſion and Terror, which 
Paſſions have for their common Objects 
the Puniſhment of ſome diſtinguiſh'd 
Criminal ; and that the Principal Inten- 
tion of an Epic Poem is to excite Ad- 
miration, which has alſo for its uſual 
and natural Object ſome eminent and di- 


ſtinguiſhed Vertues, in order to inſpire 
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us with the Love and Eſteem of them. 
If therefore the Iliad particularly pro- 
poſes the Averſion and Contempt of 
Vice, it is for that Reaſon alone of a 
different Kind from a Epic Poem. As 
for the Odiſſeis, tho the Heroe there is 
perpetually guilty of the groſſeſt and 
moſt palpable Falſhoods, and that he 
ſhould have at leaſt known better how 
to reconcile Sincerity with the Vertue of 
Prudence ; yet I own that the general 
Plan of the Poem is a Moral one, and of 
ſuch a kind as is agreeable to the true 
Nature and Structure of a Epic Poem: 
This Juſtice I muſt do Homer. But there 
is moreover another Difference between 
a Epick Poem and Tragedy which is to 
the Advantage of the former, viz. That 

each Tragedy being confin'd to a ſhort 
Duration, by the Nature of the Repre- 
ſentation, ought only to delign the Cor- 
rection and Reformation of one ſingle 
Vice; and this ſo much the rather as they 
being numerous and frequent enough, 
they may eaſily in this reſpect ſupply one 
another's Deficiency : Bur a Epick Poem 


having a much larger Compaſs and Scope, Te 


and the Occaſions of writing it occurring 
but rarely, ſuch as have Inclination and 
Capacity ought to improve the Diſpoſi- 
tion they are in, and the Opportunity 

X they 
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they have to undertake it, by making 
their Heroe a juſt Model of all the Ver- 
tues proper for a Prince or General; in a 
Word, of all thoſe that can adorn any 
Perſon or Character who has Power and 
Authority over others. We ſaid at the 
Beginning of this Treatiſe, that one of 

the principal Cares of a Epic Poet ſnoud 
be chiefly to intereſt and engage thoſe of 
his own Age and Country in the Glory of 
his Work, and have therefore commend- 
ed Homer, Virgil, and Taſſos Poems upon 
this Account : But after all, it is the Great- 
_ neſs of the Moral Views alone that can 
Tender a Work truly general and laſting, 
and intereſt and engage therein Perſons of 
all Parties, Countries and Ages: The Greeks 
and Romans are no more, and the //eftern 
Nations have long ſince changd their 
Inclinations and Taſte for far diſtant and 
ultra marine Voyages; + but the whole 
World will always be deeply intereſted 
and concern'd in the having wiſe and 
good Princes. It is hereby Telemachas is 
become one of the moſt valuable and con- 
ſiderable Poems, and therefore likely to 
continue in univerſal Eſteem the longeſt 
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of any other yet publiſh'd. The Caſe is 
different as to a Epic Poem, tho? other- 
wiſe never ſo Moral, whoſe Heroe, tho' a 
good and great Man, yet only gives the 
Example of ſome particular Virtues, as 
the Heroe of the Axeids, who is only pious | 
and brave; becauſe thoſe alone don't ſuf- 
ficiently contribute to the Proſperity and 
Happineſs of Mankind: And even ſup- 
poſing what F. Boſſa affirms, * that the 
moral Plan and principal Deſign of the 
Iliad were to expoſe the evil and pernict- 
ous Conſequences of Diſcord and Diſſen- 
tion, and the Advantages of a mutual and 
firm Union; yet the Plan of Telemachur, 
which is to form an excellent Prince, is ſtill 
infinitely ſuperiour to it, both by the larger 
Compaſs and Extent of its Moral, and 
the great Number of Virtues there pro- 

pos'd for a Model, which private Perſons 
may alſo happily imitate in their reſpec- 
tive Stations. We ſee there in a long E- 
piſode the Situation of the Iliad, i. e. an 
Army aſſembled of different Nations; and 
we learn there much better, than evenfrom 
the Jliad it ſelf, the Art of Leading and 
Conducting ſuch a Army. But the Sub- 
ſtance and main Body of the Poem is 
principally uſeful for what is the moſt 
uſual and natural Situation of every Na- 
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tion, which is that when conſider'd as 
ſeparated from and independent of all o- 
thers, and 1n its own Country, as it has 
only a Relation to the Prince who go- 
verns it; and accordingly of all the Epic 
Poems which have appear'd in our Lan- 
guage, whether as Originals or Tranſla- 
tions, not excepting the Iliad it ſelf, Tele- 
machus is the only one which has made 
its Way and Fortune in the World, and 
meerly by irs own Merit and intrinſick 
Excellence gloriouſly obtain'd the gene- 
ral Efteem and Approbation of the Pub- 
1 . 
It had undoubtedly been ſome further 
Advantage to a French Poem if the Heroe 
of it had had ſome Relation to France, and 
that it had been wrote in Verfe ; but paſ- 
ſing by thoſe two accidental Imperfecti- 
ons, I dare here lay down this Aſſertion 
with equal Aſſurance, but much more 
Reaſon than that other Mr. D. does in his 
Preface to Horace, where he ſays, * I am 
per ſwaded that of all the Gifts of the Mu- 
ſes, taking them altogether, excepting only 
Homer, the moſt uſeſul are the Poems of 
Horace; I ſay, that of all the Gifts that 
the Muſes ever yet beſtow'd upon Men 
in a particular Oppoſition to Homer, and 
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” leaving 
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leaving at a vaſt diſtance behind all o- 
ther Compolition and Works of the ſame 
kind, the moſt uſeful is Telemachus; for 
if the Happineſs of Mankind cou'd ever 
ariſe or ſpring from a Poem, it wou'd 
from this, How is it poſſible then that 
Authors, who have ſeen Telemachas, cou'd 
ever pronounce” or affirm * that the 
Eclipſe of Epic Poetry had continu'd, 
and continues ſtill, ever ſince the Age of 
Virgil? ] omit here thoſe admirable Prin- 
ciples for the publick Peace and Tranqui- 
lity, which are deliver d and ſo admira- 
bly explain'd and inculcated in Telemachus. 
I know theſe ſort of Beauties can but 
little affect ſuch Minds and Taſtes as are 
only pleasd with Deſcriptions of Mur. 
ders, Battles and Deſolations, and think 
nothing ſo great as the Inſolence, the Bru- 
tality and Cruelty of an Achilles; but what 
Author ever ſubjected himſelf more to 
the Imitation of Homer, in all that was i- 
mitable in him, than the Author of Tei- 
machus? And what then can poſſibly be 
done to extort the Commendation of theſe 
Criticks? He has even taken in ſome ſort 

and manner the Imperfection of the He- 
roe, which they ate pleas'd to deliver as a 
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Rule, but he hath taken it in the only 
Manner in which it ſhou'd be taken ; for 
a Epic Hero being propos'd for Imitati- 
on, it is proper not to raiſe him above 
the State and Condition of humane Na- 
ture; we may ſtill allow him ſome ſmall 


| Weakneſſes and Imperfections, that even 


may produce and draw upon him, if you 
pleaſe, ſome Misfortunes in the Courſe of 
the Poem; therefore I did not ſay that 
the Epic Hero ſhou'd be perfectly Virtu- 
ous, 1 only ſaid that he ought to be neceſ- 
ſarily ſuch : He may be ſubjeQ, as Telema- 
chas is, to ſome little Faults and ſmall 


Blemiſhes, but he ſhou'd not, like Achilles, 


be a Slave to enormous Crimes and Vi- 
ces, much leſs be encourag'd in them by 
the Protection and Approbation of the 


Gods themſelves. Mr. Boileau, who be- 
liev'd he underſtood the Iliad much bet- 


ter than indeed he did, thought that 4- 


chilles had only ſuch ſmall Blemiſhes as 


we calily pardon in a Epic Hero. This is 


what made him fay in his Art of Poetry, 
Chap. 3. | 


Ter not Achilles be like Thyrſis ſeen, 
Or for a Cyrus ſhew an * Artamen. 


The Name of Cyrus, in A. Scudery's Romance, 
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Of Romance Hero's, ſbun the low Deſign ; 
Tet to great Flearts ſome humane Frailties 

We TE 

Achilles nuſt with Homer's Feat engage; 
For an Affront I'm pleas'd to ſee him rage. 
Thoſe little Failings in your Heroes Heart, 
 GShew that of Man and Nature he has part. 


Judge you whether this is the Man 
whoſe Picture F. Boſſa has drawn us, and 
who even Madam D. her ſelf * confeſſes 


Was a unreaſonable, paſſionate, wicked 


and unjuſt Man. But it has here hap- 
pen'd to Mr. B. what happens to all Cri- 
ticks who mix and con found Reaſon and 
Prejudice together, and in whom they 
are found blended and ballanc'd one wit 
another ; Reaſon ſhews them the Rule, 
and Prepoſſeſſion makes them think that 
this Rule is taken from the Practice of 
ſome Ancient Author, who perhaps has 
the moſt palpably and groſly tranſgreſs*'d 
apainſt it : But nothing ſure can be worſe 
or more ſtupid than ſuch Prejudice, as 
baniſhing all Reaſon, makes us take the 
bad Example of a Ancient Author for the 
Rule it ſelf, as it has here happen'd o F. 
Boſſa and his Followers, upon the preſent 
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Subject. Beſides, the Author of Telemachus 
had a neceſſary and indiſpenſible Reaſon 
to throw ſome Faults ia the CharaQer 
of his young Heroe, who belides was now 
in the Age the moſt obnoxious and inci- 
dent to them ; for intending to make 
his Poem a general and compleat In- 
ſtruction, this was the moſt artful Turn 
he coud poſſibly take in this particular 
View and Deſign. - But a Poet who wou'd 
only propoſe a great Example of Royal, 
Political, or Military Vertues, has no oc- 
caſion for this Expedient, and he may ea». 


ily avoid it if he pleaſes; therefore we 


muſt be far from affirming with F. Boſſa, 
that a Man of the indifferent or middle 


Character is what is the moſt finiſh*d and 
perfect Character in Poety ; for if this 


was what he thought Ari/orle affirm'd, 
with reſpect to Epic Poetry, Virgil mult 
then have laugh'd at and deſpis'd his Rules, 
ſince he deſign'd his Heroe the moſt perfect 
that was poſſible, according to F. Boſſa's 
own Conceſſion and Teftimony, who al- 


low his Manners to be admirably good: 
and indeed if Areas has any Faults, as a 


little too much Fear and Deſpondency in 


the Time of Danger, theſe are only Faults 


— 
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that eſcap'd the Poet, through Miſtake or 
Inadvertency, and not what he defigned- 
ly gave his Heroein the view of Faults, as 
thoſe with Dido, Conjugium vocat, hoc præ- 
texit nomine culpam. But it's pleaſant to 
obſerve F. Boſſa, on one hand, laying it 
down as a Rule, that the Heroe of a Epic 
Poem ſhou'd be a Man of a indifferent or 
middle Character between the two Ex- 
treams, and on the other hand propoſing 
Homer and Virgil as the two ſole and infal- 
 lible Models of a juſt Epic Poem; the firſt of 
theſe having taken for his Heroe a brutal, 
e and impious Man; and the 
econd a Man, whoſe Manners are admi- 
rably good and virtuous; ſo that F. Boſſæ 
remains himſelf with his Rule between 
two contrary Examples, that directly o- 

verthrow and deſtroy it. 
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| $. II. | 
An Explication of a difficult Paſſage in A- 
Tiſtotle*s Art of Poetry, whence his Com- 
mentators have taken the Rule for the 
 Embelliſhment of Characters. A Exami- 
nation of- this Rule apply'd to the Character 
of Achilles. A fall aud perfect Definition 
f a Epic Poem, both as to its Moral and 
Poetical Plan and Compoſition. 


XTHAT unanſwerably proves that 
VV the Friends and Admirers of Ho- 
mer are ſenſible that the Heroe of a Epic 
Poem ought neceſſarily to be Virtuous, is, 
that they ſeem to corroborate and confirm 
this Notion by another Rule of theirs, 
which they lay down for the Embelliſh- 
ment of the Characters. The Foundati- 
on of which is taken from a Paſſage in 
the 16th Chapter + of Ariſtotle's Art of 
Poetry, where he ſays, that Poets ought to 
imitate Painters who draw a beautiful 


Likeneſs. . ſays he in Greek, #51 v5 aui, 
u de g cgyinougs xa! peine, xt Y anne Teh , 
verras zt F nie! zrienelue reits waguddywa, 7 
ExAngorir@» d ol 701 Aννν&ſ dydtor xa OwngOr. 
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+ It is Cypher'd 15, u in the Greek Edition, ſuch as 
that of Vechel. 1584, and others. | 
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Theie Words have extreamly perplex'd 
the Commentators ; but in truth, conſi- 
dering it as a Paſſage of Ariſtotle, I think 
it is not ſo obſcure, and I would tranſlate 
it thus: As 4 Poet who would repreſent an 
angry and paſſionate Man, goes not beyond the 
Idea of Severity; and deſigning to draw 4 
Soft effeminate Man, will only give him 4 
Appearance of Mildneſs and Humanity; * and 
ſo for the other Characters : "tis thus that 
Homer has render'd Achilles good, i. e. in- 
my Opinion that Achilles being really paſn 
ſionate and furious, Homer has only drawT 
him Brave and Couragious. What 
make Ariſtotle ſay here, won't hold ab- 
ſolutely with reference to Heroes in Tra. 
a ch, fince we may very well leave them 

me Anger, Softneſs, or Effeminacy, the 
better and more juſtly to puniſh them; 
but 'tis very true with reference to the 
Epic Heroe, meaning that a Poet having 
found a Man in Hiſtory, who had ſuch 
Vices, he ſhou'd transform them into the 


— * * — 


* ] here. oppoſe o-xanzcr1i@- Severity to ius, that ſigni- 
fies Paſſionate, and gricrzeias Mildneſs, to exbuws; which 
ſignifies Soft; tho 3eyiaz; is put before gabuwess in the firſt 
Member of this Period; and ?T;e1xe/ag before TxAygirym 
in the Second Part thereof; this being only a Tranſpoſiti- 
on of Order, of which we find Examples in far more ac - 
curate Authors than Axiſtotle. 
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Vertues that the neareſt approach'd or moſt 
reſembl'd them, in order to make him a 
Subject ng or worthy to become the 
a Epic Poem. | 3 
Mr. D. pretends, that the Words of 
Ariſtotle ſignify, That when a Poet wou'd 
repreſent an angry or paſſionate Man, he 
ſhoud then ſet before his Eyes what the 
Paſſion of Anger wou'd probably produce, 
rather than what it actually has done; 
becauſe, according to this Interpreter, par- 
ticular Perſons can only furniſh him with 
vicious and imperfea Ideas; whereas 
Nature, which is the true Original and 
the firſt Model of all that is fine and ex- 
cellent, will ſtill furniſh him with exactly 
juſt and beautiful Colours, * To tranſlate it 
thus, and find this Senſe rherein, Mr. D. 
muſt pive a very forc'd and perhaps un- 
heard-of Interpretation to two Words in 
one and the ſame Phraſe, by ſuppofing 
that tri ſignifies Probability inſtead of 
Goodneſs, Eaſineſs, Mildneſs ; and that 
extows; ſignifies Paſſionate and Furious, in- 
ſtead of Nezligent, Soft, or Indolent: But 
further, Mr. D. gets nothing by this his 
New Tranſlation, either for the Clearneſs 
of the Phraſe and Expreſſion, which can't 


* 
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* See the whole 254 p- of the. Art of Poerry, 
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yet be underſtood without a Comment, 


nor even for the Embelliſhmeat of the 


Character of which Ariſtotie is here treat- 
ing; ſince to conſult original Nature in 


general, the Tranſports of Anger and 
Paſſion are much more likely to produce 
horrid and terrible Actions than beauti- 
ful ones. te 5 | 
I omit the general Explication which 
F. Boſſa gives this Paſſage, which takes 


up all the 87% Chap. of his 4 B. it ap- 


| pears to me dark and obſcure, tho' very 
prolix and diffuſed; and Irather come im- 
mediately to the particular Application he 


makes of it to the Character of Achilles, 


in his 91h Chap. Ariſtotle, ſays he, does 
not require Goodneſs in the Manners of his 


Heroe, but in Circumſtances where the Poet 


is at Liberty; nor does he blame Vice, but 
when it is not neceſſary: For Example, the 
unjuſt, paſſionate, ine xorable Achilles might 
have been form'd by the Poet either « Coward 


or a Man of Courage; and if Homer had 


rather choſe to have made his Heroe a Coward 


than Couragious, he had then indeed tranſ- 
greſs'd Ariſtotle's Rule, which adiredts as to 
make no Perſon vicious without Neceſſity. 


But this great Poet has not done ſo; he has 
wrought into his Heroes Character, thoſe Vices 
which his Story or Fable indiſpenſibly re- 
quir*d and made neceſſary to be A 
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bat where-it left him at Liberty, he has ma- 
nag d it fo happily to his Advantage, that he 
has almoſt made all his great Vices diſap- 
pear and waniſh, by the Luſtre and Bright« 


| meſs of that wonderful Valour and Courage 


which has impoſed upon ſo many Perſons. 
Tho? Mr. D. has not tranſlated the Text 


of Ariſtotle in the ſame Manner F. Boſſa 


has done, yet he here adopts. his whole 


Expoſition and Interpretation thereof, 


and faithfully copies it in the 255 p. of 


his Remarks upon the Art of Poetry: 


Therefore without further troubling my 
ſelf about the Senſe of Ariſtotle, I object 
againſt the DoArine of his Two Interpre- 
1 5 | 

Firſt, That the Notion Men had of 
Achilles, before Homer, was only that of 


_ a valiant. and couragious Man, ſince the 


ſole hiſtorical Fact, which the Poet was 
not Maſter of, was, that he had kill'd 


Hector, the beſt and moſt valiant Defen- 


der of Troy: On the contrary, there is ſome 
probability that Achilles never paſs'd for 
a violent and unjuſt Man, till after Homer's 
Poem of the iad. M. D. at leaſt inſinu- 
ates, * that *twas he who form'd the 
Character of Achilles; therefore Homer 


— —„ 
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has 
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has not embelliſh'd or adorn'd by Valour 
the Character of a unjuſt Man, but on- 
ly defam'd and tarniſh'd by Injuſtice the 
Memory and Character of a gallant and 
. The 
Secondly, It is not true that Homer was 
oblig'd by the Moral Plan and Structure of 
his Fable to make Achilles a vicious Cha- 
racter, wherein they tell us he wou'd re- 
prong the Miſchiefs and pernicious Con- 
ſequences of Diſcord and Diſſention which 
only flow from Vice; for the moſt natu- 
ral and obvious Example or Inſtruction 
that the Iliad ſuggeſts, is not the mutual 
and reciprocal Miſchiefs of Diſſention and 
Diſcord, but the particular and peculiar 
Misfortunes and Miſeries to which a King 
or General of a Army expoſes his People 
or Troops, when he fails in his Reſpe& 
and Duty to any of his Subjects, or ſubor- 
dinate Officers, of a diſtinguiſh'd and con- 
ſpicuous Merit. F. Boſſa in a manner 
owns this, when he ſays, that Jupiter 
don't ſend Agamemnon to take Troy, but to 
be puniſh'd for the Injury he had done 
Achilles; but in this caſe tis Agamemnon 
injuring Achilles, and not Achilles injur'd 
by Agamemnon, who ſhou'd have been re- 


ä 
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Preſented here as vicious. Indeed if Ho- 
mer had only form'd his Fable in the view 
of expoſing the Inconveniences and miſ- 
. chievous Conſequences of Diſſention, and 
the Advantages of a firm and mutual good 
Underſtanding and Union, according to 
the Syſtem. invented by F. Boſſu, but 
which no other Man of himſelf wou'd e- 
ver have diſcover'd in reading the Iliad; 
all the Gods ſhou'd have at firſt eſpous'd 
_ Achilles's Quarrel, and declar d for him 
who was the Perſon injur d by Agamemnon: 
But after the Steps Agamemnon took to be 
reconcil'd to Achilles, they ſhou'd all have 
declar'd againſt the latter, as being from 
that Moment, by his Obſtinacy, the ſole F, 
Source and Cauſe of the remaining Diſ- 
ſention ; and the Two different Caſes 
wou'd have render'd the Morality of the 
Fable much more clear and perfect. But 
ſo far is it from this, that on the contrary 
amemnon's Misfortunes and Miſeries af- 
ter he offer d this Reconciliation, augment 
every Day, till ſuch Time as it pleaſes 
| 20 Achilles to return, only to gratify a pri- Þ 
| vate Reſentment, and be reveng'd of | 
| Hector for the Death of his Friend, and 
not at all in the View or Deſign of pro- 
curing any Advantage to the Greeks by his 
Reconciliation with the King; ſince even 
after his Reconciliation, which in him was 
wholly 


, 
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wholly the Effect of another Paſſion, he 
would not take Troy, nor deliver Helen 


out of the Power and Hands of the Tro- 


jans, rho? he might eaſily and effectually 
have done both *. Bur if they will needs 
have us think that Homer chiefly deſignd 
to repreſent the Miſchiefs of Diſſention, 
I extremely lament his Misfortune, in for- 


ming a Deſign that oblig'd him to tar-. 


niſh and blacken the Characters of all his 
Perſons to ſuch a Degree, that 'tis with 
Difficulty we can diſcover in the 1/ad, 


who is the Man of the greateſt Vertue or 


the Heroe of the Poem. Nothing 
would be ſo odious as a Tragedy, where 
we {ſhould only fee a Company of the 
moſt profligate and flagitious Ruffians ; 


and we have much more Reaſon to be 


ſhock'd with a Epic Poem, where even 
Horace himſelf, as much prejudiced as he 
was in its Favour, could ſee none befides 
Fools and mad Men: Thus the Moral, 
which is what chiefly beautifies and adorns 
all Sorts of Poetry, has only entirely 
 ruin'd that of Homer's. But we may add 
further, that it had been eaſy to draw 
and repreſent Diſſention and Diſcord with 


all its pernicious Conſequences, and yet 
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preſerv'd the Vertue of the Heroe entire. 


The Army of the Cro:ſado's in Taſſo 
1s full of Male-Contents and feditious 


Perſons, and yet this only gives God- 


frey an Opportunity the more to dif- 
play his Courage and Vertue; but the 
Italian Poet avoided all the Inconveni- 


_ ences and Ablurdities of the other, 


by his Prudence in chufing for the Heroe 


of his Poem the General of the Army, 


who ſtill takes Care to maintain the 
Superiority of his Rank and Character 
throughout the Poem. But allowing F. 
Boſſa all he can ask, let us conſider his Sy- 
ſtem of Achilles being neceſſarily vicious 
by his Story or Fable, but repreſented 
by Homer as Valiant and Couragious, on- 
ly for the better Embelliſhment of the 
Character. I then affirm, that this 
terrible Inconvenience has follow'd from 
Homer's chuſing rather to adorn the 
CharaQer of a paſſionate and unjuſt Man 
by Valour and Courage, inſtead of recti- 
fying this Courage by the Laws and 
Rules of Wiſdom and Juſtice, viæ. that 
Homer has hereby render'd Vice amiable, 


and made a wicked and impious Man 


the Object of univerſal Eſteem and Ad- 
miration, Honoratum ſi forte reponis Achil- 
dem, F. Boſſa owns this himſelf in the 
14th Chap. of his 4th B. and Mr. D. alſo 

aCcC- 
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ee the ſame in the following 


ords“: Homer has ſo extremely a- 
dorn'd and beawify'd the Character of his 
Heroe, that he has almoſt caus d all his 
great Vices to diſappear and vaniſh by the 
Luſtre and Brightneſs of a wonderful 
Courage, that has deceiv'd and impoſed 
upon an infinite Number of Perſons ; but 
as the Heroe of a Epic Poem ſhould ex- 
cite Admiration, and as it clearly appears 


this was Homer's Intention with Reference 


to Achilles; and if his Deſigns ſhould alſo 
ſucceed, as thoſe of Achilles do in the J- 
liad; then the Rules of Morality and 
common Senſe required that Homer ſhould 
have preſented us a Heroe who really de- 
ſerv'd ſuch Admiration and Succeſs; a He- 
roe whoſe Encomiums and Praiſes ſhould 
not deceive an infinite Number of Per- 
ſons, but taught them clearly, as thoſe 
in Telemachas ſo excellently do, not only 
to diſtinguiſh Vertue from Vice, but al- 
ſo the mixt and common Vertue from the 
perfect, ſublime and Heroick one. 

I might ſtil} go further upon this Head, 
and by proving to Mr. D. that Achilles 
is not really valiant, even Annihiliate that 
Quality he calls Wonderful, and the on- 


— 
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ly one which in his Opinion make ſo ma- 
ny other great Vices vaniſh and diſappear : 
I needed only for this Purpoſe produce 
the Judgment and Deciſion of Socrates, as 
we find it in Plato's Dialogue, entitled 
Laches, or concerning Valour : Here it 
follows in Mr. D's own Tranſlation *. Do 
you think that a truly valiant Man is deſti- 
ſtate of any Part of Virtue; if tis true 

that he knows all the good, and all the evil 
Things that ever were, or can be? And do 
you think that ſuch a Man can want Tempe- 
rance, or Juſtice, or Sanctity, he to whom it 

' folely belongs to take prudent Care and Cau- 
tion againſt all the Evils and Miſchiefs that 
can happen to him, either from the Gods or 
Men, and ſtill to put himſelf in a State and 
Condition of deriving and enjoying all the 
Benefits and Advantages that can be obtain- 
ed from them, ſince he perfettly knows how to 
diſcharge his Duty towards both? 

I only addreſs a Paſſage and Authority 
of this Sort to the Admirers of the An- 
cients, which at Bottom only contains a 

| looſe and general Morality, and a Rea- 
ſoning after the Greek Manner, wherein 
we can perceive no juſt nor exact Idea 
of Courage, or any of its Concomitant 
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Vertues: But ſor the Lovers of Reaſon I 
have another Definition of Courage, which 
will be no more favourable to Achilles 
than the former, and according to which 
he was certainly deſtitute of all that Va- 

lour that is truly a Vertue. True Cou- 

rage conſiſts in deſpiſing and encountring 
all Sorts of Dangers, that oppoſe them. 
ſelves to our performing our Duty. This 
Definition comprehends not only the Ac- 
tions of War; but alſo all the Actions of 
Reſolution and Conſtancy, which agree 
to every State, and Condition of Life, 
and alſo to each Sex: And to conlider 
Courage as only apply'd to Martial and 
Warlike Actions, which is what is com- 
monly underſtood by Valour and Cou- 
rage, the ſame Definition uſing the Word 
Duty, perfectly diſtinguiſhes this Valour 
from a blind and raſh Fury or Paſſion, 
and all unjuſt Violence. *Tis plain M. 
D. did not know this Definition, ſince 
ſhe always confounds Valour with Force. 
In B. 13. for Example, Idomeneus ſays to 
Merion, p. 273. There is no Man in the 
World, provided he is not invulnera- 
ble, and cannot be overwelm'd under 
weighty Maſſes of ſolid Stone, whom 
Ajax, if he pleaſes, won't make lick 
the Duſt of the Earth; he would not 
even fear in an Engagement at Fiſti-Cuffs 
„ the 
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the terrible Achilles himſelf, and is on- 
* ly inferiour to him in Agility and Swift- 
neſs. Madam D's Remark hereupon is, 
Jaomeneus dont ſay that Ajax would 
conquer Achilles, that had been too great 
and high an Hyperbole, Achilles being the 
moſt Valiant of all the Greeks, but he ſays 
that be would not fear nor fly him: If we 
form exact Ideas of this Subject, 
we ſhall find that if 4jax don't fear 
nor fly from Achilles in a juſt and ho- 
nourable Quarrel, he's at leaſt as brave 
and valiant as he; ſince true Bravery 
conſiſts in undertaking and defending 
at the Peril of our Lives ſuch a Quarrel. 
With reſpect to Succeſs, if *tis certain 
on Achilles fide, tho? Idomeneus ſeems to 
doubt of it, this wou'd proceed not from 
Achilles being more valiant, but becauſe 
he was the ſtrongeſt or the moſt skilful 
and dextrous of all the Greeks. As this 
Reflection is certain, even Madam D. al- 
lows it her ſelf in a Remark on her 34 
Vol. but ſtill preſerving the former Con- 
fuſion of Terms; for ſhe ſays, Hector ac- 
knowledges Achilles for the moſt valiant, and 
get he aares engage him: 1his is all that 
the greateſt Courage coud do, this Action 
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_ chilles more valiant than himſelf; but ſub- 
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wou dit have been ſo great if he had thought 
himſelf his Equal. This Phraſe, as it is 
here expreſs'd, includes an expreſs Con- 
tradiQtion in Terms; for if Hector's Action 


was all that the greateſt Courage cou'd 
perform, twas abſurd for him to own A- 


ſtituting the Words Dextrous or Strong in 
Madam D's Phraſe, in the Room of Va- 
liant, and ſaying Hector acknowledges A- 
chilles for the ſtronger or more dextrous 


Perſon in point of Arms, and yet dares en- 
e him; this is all that the greateſt Cou- 


rage cou'd perform; the Phraſe then be- 
comes clear and rational, and perfectly a- 
orecable to the Principle before laid down. 


Tis pleaſant therefore to obſerve how Ho- | 


mer, according to a Remark of Madam 
D's, * owns two Parts in Yatoar, Strength, 


viz. and Skill or Adareſs, which yet are 


ſo far from being any eſſential or conſtitu- 
ent Parts of this Virtue, that .they are of- 
ten both found without ir, as true Valour 
is alſo ſometimes found without either of 
them : And how ſhou'd meer bodily Vi. 
gour or ſtrength of Nerves, and the aQi- 
vity or agility of Corporeal Members, be 


Parts of Virtue, far leſs of a Science which 
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God alone can infuſe or teach, accord- 


ing to another very ſingular Definition 
taken from Plato by Madam D. * There- 


fore whereas among the preceding Expli- 


cations and Definitions, theſe I have cited 
can only paſs upon the Authority of Plato, 
and Homer, or Madam D. thoſe I have 
propos'd may be admitted upon their own - 
intrinſick Reaſon and Evidence, without 
their wanting the further Aid or Aſſiſt- 
ance of any ancient and venerable Teſti- 
mony or Authority. I'll only obſerve 
further, that with Reference to Virtues 
and Vices, prophane Authors have no- 
thing that comes near the Wiſdom and 
Juſtneſs of thoſe Definitions and Diviſions 
we draw from the original Sources of our 
Moral Theology : However it 1s, even 
Plato's own Definition is ſufficient to ſhew 
that Homer had not only impos'd upon an 
infinite Number of others, but even Ma- 

dam D. her ſelf in this particular; fince 


comparing A<eas the Son of Venus with 


Achilles the Son of Thetis, a Goddeſs in- 
feriour to the former as to her Birth and 


Original, ſhe ſays, + Thar Homer woa d 


teach us by this remarkable Example, that the 


greater Virtue don't always accompany the vo- 
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bler Birth; ſince the Son of Thetis was far 


ſuperiour to the Son of Venus, whom yet 


ſhe owns elſewhere * to have been ſo pi- 
ous and juſt; or when upon Achilles af- 
fronting 42amemnon {he ſays, + 4 Prince 
who affronts and abuſes virtuous Men, and 


who are neceſſary and uſeful to him for the 


Execution of bis Deſigns, only diſhongurs 
himſelf, the Affront terminates wholly in him; 


for Virtae will ever remain and continue 


the ſame. Wou'd not theſe Words make 


one judge that Madam D. took for true 
Valour, i. e. for a Virtue, which accord- 


ing to Plato is ſtill accompany'd with all 


other Virtues, a mad and paſſionate Fury, 


which in Achilles was accompany'd with 


all Vie 
T infer hence that with Reference to 
Characters there are Ornaments and Em- 


belliſhments forbidden, and others that 


are allow'd and permitted. The forbid- 
den ones are ſuch as tend to diſguiſe, en- 
courage or aurhorize Vice, and cauſe it to 
be eſteem'd and admir'd; whether by ma- 
king it paſs ſor a Virtue, Inſolence and 
Brutality for inſtance for true Valour; 
or inſinuating by the Maxims, the Frame 
and Structure of the Poem, that providing 
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330 A Critical Diſſertation 
a Perſon is but poſſeſs'd of ſome one ſhi- 
ning or glaring Quality, as ſuch a Courage 
and Valour for Example, all other Vices 
which he may be guilty of, don't then 
render him the leſs worthy the Protection 


of the Gods, or the Admiration of Men. 


I don't think Homer had in his Poem any 
one moral View and Deſign he naturally 
and juſtly purſu'd ; and I know ſome of 
his Friends and Admirers who think he 
can only be defended upon this Foot, 
viz, by delivering him from all Syſtems 
Whatever; but of all the Views he 
can be ſuppos'd to have had in his form- 
ing the Character of Achilles, that which 
is the moſt rational and ſeems the beſt 
ſupported 1s, that he wou'd thereby teach 
us, that a Man who carries Pride, Re- 
venge and Inſolence to the greateſt height 
will ſtill riſe above all other Men, and 
gain the Aſcendant over them, and make 
himſelf in ſome fort even be fear'd and 
rever'd by the Gods themſelves : Faral 
Poet to Mankind, for having chang'd the 
moſt ancient and true Idea of a Heroe ! 
Before him, thoſe in Hiſtory and Fable, a 
Oſiris, a Seſofiris, a Theſeus, a Hercules, 
carry'd their great and beneficent Ac- 
tions over the Face of the whole Earth, 
or purg'd Society of Tyrants and Robbers, 
or other ſuch like Monſters. Homer 5 
the 
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the firſt who preſented a Heroe who ne- 
ver willingly did good to any Perſon, and 
who, for the ſake of a private Quarrel, 
wiſh'd to ſee all the Men he knew in the 
World periſh. It is herein we can't excuſe 
him from the Rudeneſs and Ignorance of 
his Age. We know very well that Homer, 

having neither Rules nor Models before 
him, and therefore none of thoſe means of 
improving and cultivating his Genius we 
now have, by ſo many excellent Compo- 
ſitions in Hiſtory, Politicks and Philoſo- 
phy, publiſh'd fince his Time, it was 
impoſſible he ſhou'd ſhew much Regu- 
larity and Juſtneſs in his Deſigns, or 
Notions: Therefore upon all other Sub- 
jects where I attack him, I intend more 
the ſhaking off the poor and ſlaviſh 
Yoke of his. Authority and Example, 
which they wou'd ſtill impoſe upon us 
as an unerring and infallible Model for 
our Imitation, than the Cenſure of his 
Perſon or Character; and even with Re- 
ference to Morality, I ſhou'd not have re- 
quir'd from Homer thoſe fine and nice 
Diſtinctions, not only of poſitive Good 
and Evil, but alſo of the ſeveral degrees 
of Merit and Excellence, that preciſe and 
exact Knowledge of all the Duties of Life 
that ſhines ſo bright in the Heroes of our 
beſt Tragedies: I wou'd only have re- 

gquir'd 
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quir'd that he had been a Lover of Man- 
kind, and endeavour'd to contribute to 
the publick Proſperity and Happineſs, by 
recommending and adorning the Virtues 
uſeful to Society, embelliſhing and ho- 
nouring with all the Beauties of his Poe- 
try, only the Memories and Characters 
of juſt and beneficent Heroes. No great 
Degree of Knowledge was wanting, or 
requiſite: in order to this, ſince as we 
fore obſerv d, this was the juſt and natu- 
ral Notion all the Ancients before him 
had, and which he firit chang'd, and in 
a manner caus d to diſappear and vaniſh 
from off the Face of the Earth, till the 
Author of Telemachus again recall'd it. As 
F. Boſſa, tho? a great Admirer of Homer, 
yet had a great deal of Reaſon and Can- 
dour, he was ſenſible of this Fault of the 
1/iad, and has ſet it in a clear and ſtrong 
Light, throughout the whole 14% Chap. 
of his 4tb B. even ſo far as to own that 
'twas this falſe and pernicious Courage of 
Achilles that ſo far blinded and corrupted 
 Alexaxder, that he improving upon the 
Barbarity of the Example with which 
this brutal Heroe drag'd the Body of Hec- 
tor about the City of Troy, he alſo drag'd 
about the Walls of a Town he had juſt 
taken, the Body of its Governour whilſt 
yer alive. I can alledge nothing ſtrong- 
er 
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er againſt the miſchievous Qualities of this 
falſe Valour, or the pernicious Conſequen- 
ces of ſeducing Characters and Vices co- 
ver'd under the Appearance of Heroiſm; 
but F. Boſſa, inſtead of concluding hence 


any thing againſt Homer, endeavours to 


turn it all to his Advantage, but by ſuch 
obſcure and abſtract Reaſons as I cou'd 
never yet underſtand; and indeed accor- 
ding to the juſt Encomium of Mr. D.“ 
he herein always took Axiſtotle for his 
Guide and Model. „„ 
The Ornaments and Embelliſhments 
that are allowd, and which, to an- 


{wer the ſecond Member of our Diviſion, 


We muſt now treat of, are thoſe we have 
already mention d; firſt, with Reference 
to the Perſon which we take either from 
Hiſtory or Fable, whom we are to form 
and repreſent better than really he was, 


to render him fit and proper to become 


the Heroe of a Epic Poem- Providing 
we don't herein contradict an Opinion or 


| Notion generally receiv'd, this is a Privi- 


tedge that has ever been allow'd Poets; 


and in this Caſe they don't propoſe to the 


Admiration of the Readers, the vicious or 
imperfect Perſon, ſuch as occurs in Hiſto- 
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ry or Fable; but the virtuous one, pecu- 


liar to Heroick Poetry. | Secondly, with 


reſpect to the Heroes in Tragedies of the 
firſt kind, whom we alſo embelliſh and 
adorn more than even Ariſtorle requir d; 
ſince he only deſir'd they ſhou'd be neither 


good nor bad, we that their good Qualiti- 


es ſhould ſurpaſs their bad ones: But far 
from concealing or diſguiſing thoſe their 


ill Qualities, we further demand that they 
ſtill meet with and receive in the Piece 


their proper and peculiar Puniſhment, 
and ſuch as can't be aſcrib'd or aſſign'd 


to any other Cauſe. Tis the ſame for 


the inferiour and ſecondary Perſons in a 


Epic Poem, whoſe Vices may ſerve as a 


Foil to the Virtues of the Heroe, and who 
may be reſerv'd and deſign'd for the ſame 
Fate as the Heroes in the Tragedies of 


the firſt ſort, And there ought alſo to be 


a great Diſtinction, and a nice Choice 


made as to the Vices we give theſe inferi- 


our and impet fett Perſons and Characters, 
for whom we delign to intereſt and en- 
gage the Reader's Reſpect and Eſteem. 


We may ſee, without Averſion for the 
Heroes, all the Vices that only proceed 


from humane Weakneſs, and are conſiſtent 


With a noble and generous Temper of 


Mind, and thoſe to which great Souls may 


be liable and obnoxious ; ſuch are the 


Weak » 
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Weakneſſes of Love in Sophocles's Hercules, 
or even the tranſient Sallies and Tranſ- 
ports of Paſſion he ſuppoſes in his Ajax. 
On the contrary, we can't ſee without the 
- utmoſt Indignation and Contempt, ſuch 
Vices as ſhew ill Nature and a bad Tem- 
per, a Mind full of Brutality, Inſolence and 
Cruelty, or even Inſenſibility and want of 
Compaſſion for other Men; ſuch as Achii. 
les's Vices. Ariſtotle was the firſt who had 
the Notion of this Diſtinction, when he 
ſays, that the Vices of the Heroes in Tra- 
gedy ſhoud not be the Effect of any con- 
ſpicuous Wickedneſs ; * Achilles's Charac- 
ter therefore is ſo far from being ſuitable 
or proper for a Epic Poem, where the 
Heroe is to triumph, and where the Spec- 
rators are to exult and rejoyce in his Tri- 
umphs, that his CharaQter was not even 
fit for a Tragedy of the firſt kind, where 
a Heroe otherwiſe amiable muſt yer 
periſh for ſome conſiderable Crime. If 
Achilles, ſuch as he's repreſented in the 
Iliad, were brought upon the French Stage, 
and to diethere, no Body would be in the 
leaſt concern'd or lament him, and he 
would not be ſuffer'd even there; but in 
Tragedies of the ſecond Kind, where he 
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muſt periſh as a wicked and vicious 
Man. To ſhew that in this J only ſpeak 
according to the general Principles of 
common Senfe, Mr. D. himſelf in So- 
phocles's Oedipus, * obferves, that the Chorus 
ought always to ſhew their Concern for the 
Misfortanes of the principal Perſons, and 
that conſequently the principal Perſons them- 
ſelves ſhould never be vicious; for if they 
were, continues he, the Chorus could not 
then juſtly ſbem their Pity or Concern for them 
without a Crime, They muſt therefore, he 
goes on, be at leaſt endow'd with common 

Vertues, and not tranſgreſs but through hu- 
mane Frailty and Weakneſs, conquer d and 
overcome by ſtrong and violent raffions I 
own there is little, either Fruth or juſt- 
neſs in thoſe Notions of Mr. D. Tis falſe, 
for Inſtance, that the principal Perſons in 
Tragedy can't be vicious; for to be e- 
ſteem'd ſuch, 'tis not neceſſary they be 
ſubject to all ſort of Vice, and it ſuffices 
if they are but guilty of four or five ſuch 
as he himfelf afcribes to Oedipus* : Nor is 


it true that in ſhewing Concern for a vici- 
ous Perſon, we become guilry of a Crime; 


for all the World is concern'd for Pheara, 
without therefore partaking in the Guilt 


. 
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of her Inceſtuous Deſires; and if this 
were true, twere then unlawful even to 
ſhew any Concern for Sins of Frailty and 
Weakneſs, or unſurmountable Paſſions : 
Laſtly, we have already prov'd that no- 
thing is more pernicious, than to inſinu- 
ate to Men that there are any Paſſions 
which they cannot conquer. All I infer 
from Mr. D's Remarks upon Oedipas, is, 
that Perſons of Yertue and Senſe, repre- 
ſented by the Choruss in Tragedy, 
could never be concern'd for Achilles, 


' eſteemed vicious even. by Mr. and 


Madam D. themſelves, and who 1n the 
Light I have here placed him, is ſo to 
that Degree, as juſtly merits the Con- 
tempt and Indignation of all Men. 

It is therefore impertinently that Ari- 
ſtotle in F. Boſſu's Phraſe * refers us back to 
the Iliad, to learn where he himſelf was taught 
the true Art of adorning and embelliſhing 
of Characters. Por iſt, with reſpeQ to 
Decorum, I can ſee nothing leſs beauti- 
ful, or rather more monſtrous than the 
Brutality of Achilles; Mr. D. ſays Þf that 
the Brutality of Achilles, which gives Occa- 
fron to the Railery of ſome Ignorant Criticks, 
will always be - Admirat iam of Men of 
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Senſe and Taſte; but indeed, this Vice is 
ſo mean and ſcandalous, and ſo inſepara- 
ble from the very*Scum and Dregs of the 
People, that our Language, which 1s nice 
and difficult in the Choice of its Terms, 
would not ſo much as ſuffer its once being 
mentioned in a Heroick Poem: And with 
reference to Manners, I can find nothin 

equal the Cruelty and Barbarity of thoſe 
it has pleas'd Homer upon ſeveral Occaſi- 
ons to beſtow upon his Heroe, and this 
too without the leaſt Appearance either 
of Reaſon or Neceflity. For Inſtance, 
why ſhould he make him ſay in B. 16th, 
*< And ye great Gods grant that to Day 
« none either of the Trojans, or Greeks 
& eſcape Death, and that they may all 
&« periſh in Battle, one by another”. 
This Imprecation was ſo far from being 
neceſſary, that we have ſhew*d elſewhere 
it was highly abſurd, from its Contradic- 
tion and Inconſiſtency with the Will 
and Deſign, which Achilles had declared 
but Twenty Lines before, of renouncing 
his Anger. Madam D's Remarks f upon 
this abominable Paſſage, is, 'Here's 4 Sen- 
timent worthy of Achilles, he bates the Greeks 
as much as he does the Trojans, and he alone 


ä 
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would have the Glory of deſirœying and ſacł- 
ing Troy: We ſee here, continues ſhe, that 
it 1s not neceſſary that the Heroe of a Poem 
ſhould be a good Man; for a good Man would 
never have made ſuch 4 Wiſh Achilles is 
4 vicious Heroe, but whoſe Vices lie hid, 
and cover d under the Luftre and Brightneſs 
of an extraordinary Courage. Some ancient 
Criticks, adds ſhe, who would have ſtrack out 
| theſe Imprecations, as too ſtrong, have only 
ſhew'd that they neither knew Achilles's Cha- 
ratter and Manners, nor the Spirit and Ge. 
nius of Homer. If theſe kind and favou- 
Table Criticks did not know the Spirit 
and Genius 'of Homer, we ought at leaſt 
to commend them for underſtanding that of 
Nature, which will ever rife and revolt 
againſt ſuch hideous and impious Wiſhes, 
and ſo ill and unſeaſonably apply'd as thoſe: 
And with reſpect to Achilless Character, 
how impious and flagitious ſoever a Per- 
fon may be, muſt we therefore ſtain Pa- 
per with all the Impieties and Abomina- 
tions he may utter agreeable to this his 
Character? Laſtly, ſtrainꝰd and unnatu- 
ral Characters are never the fineſt or 
beſt finiſh'd Ones: for beſides that they 
always expoſe a Poet to a great many 
ObjeQions and Cenſures he had better a- 
void; there's alſo much leſs Skill ſhewn 
therein than is commonly imagin' d. * 

1 if 
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if there's any Thing in this kind of Wri- 
ting nice and difficult to attain, it is the 
_ agreeable and judicious Mixture, and if I 
may ſo expreſs it, the nice touching and 
ſhadowing of the ſeveral various Humours 
and Paſſions of humane Nature combin d 
together, and that often oppoſe one ano- 
ther. Tis much eaſier to draw, for In- 
ſtance, a paſſionate and furious Man, who 
knows neither Law nor Equity, Decorum 
nor Juſtice; ſuch as Achilles, than one na- 
turally warm and violent, but who is every 
Moment ffop'd and checqu'd in his Car- 
reer by a Thouſand different Conſidera- 
tions of Love, Intereſt, or Honour, ſuch 
as Mithriaates, | | 
But Homer, who ſo little ſpares his He- 
roe upon certain Occaſions, ſhews him at 
other Times Reſpects of a very ſingular 
Nature. Homer, ſays Madam D. in her 
Remark upon a Paſſage of the 23d B.“ 
gives us to underſtand, that Achilles drag'd 
about the Body of Hector oftner, and upon 
more Occaſions than he mentions ; this is the 
Reaſon as Euſtathius bas very well obſerved, 
that he favours him by not naming him. It 
appears to me on the contrary, that ſince 
Homer intimates that Achilles drag*d about 
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the Body of Hector oftner than he diſtinct- 
ly mentions, he rather thereby aggravates 
the Barbarity of his Heroe, and gives us 
Ideas more to his Diſadvantage than we 
could elſe have had. But beſides, the 
Conduct of a poetical Perſon, from the 
Moment he is introduc'd into a Poem, be- 
ing wholly at the diſpoſal of the Poet, the 
right and only way of favouring him with 
the Readers, is not to conceal his Name, 
or diſſemble his. Crimes, but to prevent 
his committing them; and Euſtathius's 
Reflection hereupon, is what we call a 
trifling and ridiculous one; and indeed can 
any Thing be more ridiculous than ima- 
ginary Facts, that happened oftner than 
he who firſt invented them ſays they did? 
The Caſe were different if a Per ſon is 
introduced who would juſtify another 
with a Third; for then indeed the firſt 
may upon Occalion juſtly conceal or dif- 
ſemble ſome Faults of the ſecond ; be- 
cauſe the poetical Perſons, who are only 
imaginary or arbitrary with reſpe& to the 
Poet, yet as to all the Actions they do in 
the Poem, that have a Relation to others, 
they are to be eſteem'd as real: There 
is therefore a juſt Foundation for another 
Remark of the ſame Euſtathius cited by 
Madam D. when Thetis requeſting of Vul- 
can Arms for Achilles, (he farbears men- 

2 3 tioning 
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tioning ſome Things that might have done 


her Son a prejudice with him. Thetzs, 
ſays Madam O.“ the better to ſucceed in 
her Deſign, relates every Thing to her Son's 
Advantage; this is the Reaſon why ſhe omits 


the Epiſode of the Ambaſſy, the Prayers that 


were uſed to incline him, and all that the 
Greeks had ſuffered after the Ambaſſadors Re- 
turn; and ſhe dexteroaſly joyns together two 
Things very remote, as if they had immedi. 
ately ſucceeded one another inthe ſame Moment 
of time, He would not, ſays ſhe, afſiſt the 
Greeks, bat he ſent his Friend Patroclus. 
Bat between the time of his refuſing to aſſiſt 
the Greeks, and his ſending Patroclus, there 
had paſſed moſt horrid and terrible Things ; bat 
ſhe wiſely ſuppreſſes them 425 fear of offending 
Vulcan by the relation of his inflexible Obſtina- 
cy, and thereby giving him an Averſion for A- 
chilles. This Remark appears to me extreme 


judicious. I agree with Madam D. but 


I add that Homer ſhould have had the 
ſame regard for us, as Thetis had for Ful. 
can, and been afraid that his Readers, who 
were endow'd with any Principles of Hu- 
manity, ſhould not ſee his Achilles, or in- 
deed his whole Poem, but with extreme 
Indignation and Horror. | 
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F. Boſſu confounds the Publick Taſte 


' with his own, when he ſays there was 


required no greater Puniſhment of Achil- 
less Wickedneſs, than the Death of his 
Friend Patroclus. Wicked Men ſhould 
be puniſhed in their own Perſons, and not 
in that of their Friends, eſpecially if thoſe 
Friends are themſelves Models of Vertue 
and Goodneſs, as *tis ſaid of Patroclas f. 
Secondly, the Indignity with which 4- 
chilles drags about the Body of Hector, of 


whom he ſays himſelf **, that he would 
have eat his raw Fleſh, and the Barbarity 


with which he cauſed twelve Trojans to 


be murder'd in cold Blood over the Body 


of Patroclus, happened after the Death of his 


Friend, and remained conſequently without 


any Puniſhment. The only Cataſtrophe 
that could here ſatisfy us, had been the Pu- 


niſhment of Achilles in the midſt of his Cru- 
elty. The agreeable and pleaſant, fays Ari- 
ſtot le, f, 18, when a valiant but unjuſt Man, 
is conquer d and overcome. We ſee with Plea- 


fare, ſays Mr. D. in his Interpretation of this 
Paſſage, +1 4 valiant and unjuſt Man whom 
all his Courage and V aloar can't ſave. Rea- 


fon and Nature ſpeak here by the Mouth 
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of Ariſtotle, and Mr. D. in ſpight of all 
their Prejudices. It is therefore a vain 
Remark that Madam D. relates from 
Euſtathius, viz, That Homer ſhews his Rea- 
ders the Flair of Euphorbus ſwimming in 
Blood, to comfort him for having ſeen Achil- 
les's Plame of Feathers dip'd in Blood and 
Daſt. We did not want any Conſolati- 
on hereupon, and we only wanted to have 
ſeen Achilles himſelf in this Condition. 
Let us not deceive our ſelves; all the Pomp 
and Luſtre of Poetry, nor all the Magni- 
fice and Sublime of Eloquence can ever 
ſtifle nor extinguiſh in us the Principles 
and Sentiments of Juſtice: With whate- 
ver Majeſty and Elevation of Stile and 
Expreſſion Hiſtorians conduct Alexander 
to the Indies; yet we can't help ſtill wiſh- 
ing to ſee him conquer'd and ſubdu'd by 
 Porus, The Hiſtorians could not change 
the Fact; but Homer, who was Maſter 
of his Subject, ſhould have given the J- 
liad another Turn, becauſe according to 
the excellent Maxim of F. Boſſa t, Poetry 
can {till of it ſelf produce and create the 
fatal Conſequences of bad Actions, and 
the Reward of good Ones. Madam D. 
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ſays, * that we would have been glad to 
have ſeen how Homer would have treated 
the Death of Achilles, after that of Hector 
and Patroclus. She imagines, from the Si- 
lence of the Poet on this Occaſion, an i- 
maginary Beauty not eaſy to be conceiv'd; 
but as for me I would have demanded 
his Death for a Satisfaction and Example; 
and 'twas only in this way that the Ilia 
could propoſe me the Vices I ſhould ſhun: 
Or rather not to change a Epic Poem in- 
to a Tragedy, 1 would have required of 
Homer, that he had chang'd his falſe and 
cruel Heroe, he propoſes to us for a Mo- 
del, into a Man of true Vertue and Ho- 
nour. 614 

Madam D. don't ſufficiently vindicate 
Homer, by ſhewing us ſome Pa - ins where 
it appears that he diſapprov'd Achilles's 
Conduct. For what ſignihes it, that he 
makes Phenix tell his Heroe, that he was 
no Lover of true Glory, that he ſacrific'd 
both his Country and Duty to his private 
Revenge +, that he was only great for the 
Misfortune and Miſery of his Friends ++, 
if Jupiter himſelf juſtifies Achilles in his 
Reſentments and Vengeance? What ligni- 
fies the Poet's adding two Words after a 
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long Narration of his Barbarities, to ſhew 
ſays Madam D. that he deteſts and ab- 
hors them, and thinks them highly to 
blame, if in the Courſe of a long Poem, 
where the Injuſtice and Rage of his He- 
roe ſhine triumphant throughout, he has 
yet praiſed him to that Degree, as to a- 
wake and excite the Jealouſy and Emu- 
lation of an Alexander? Theſe Variations 
only juſtify the Thought and Notion of 
thoſe who look upon- Homer as the firſt 
Author of all Sceptitiſm in Morality +; 
they only prove that he had no fix'd I- 
dea either of Virtue or Vice,. and they 
make his Poem a ſtrange and terrible 
Chaos, and Medley of good and bad 
Examples, but where the bad a hundred 
Fold exceed the good Ones. 

And indeed Achilles is not only abomi- 
nably vicious; but the two only good 
Qualities he ſeems to have, his Courage 
and Friendſhip, are of no Uſe nor Exam- 
ample at all. His Courage is only bru- 
tal Rage, and conſiſts wholly in the 

Strength and Agility of his Body, 
which is not therefore capable of Imita- 
tion; his Friendſhip deſerves no more 
Praiſe than his Courage, for beſides that 


i. 
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he lov'd his Friend more than his Coun- 
try, he carried his (zrief of his Death, to 
the moſt vicious Exceſs. As ſoon as he 
heard of the Death of Patroclus, he took 
« with both his Flands * burnig Aſhes, 
© ſpread them upon his Head, and man- 
* gled and disfigured all the amiable Fea- 
* tures of his lovely Countenance, - threw 
© himſelf upon the Ground, and remain d 
there ſtretch'd all along tearing and ren+ 
ding his Hair.” When after the Vic- 
tory he obtain'd over Hector, he return'd 
to the Body of his Friend, he wept 
+ without ceaſin g +, he could not find a - 
* ny Place or Foſture that was tolerable 

(to him, and after having toſs'd himſelf 
ſufficiently ir1 his Bed, he gets up a- 
gain, and gots wandering along the Sea 
Shore. Plato *} condemns ſuch Ex- 
ceſs of Grief, producing this very Paſ- 
ſage of Homer for an Example hereof, 
where tis faid that Achilles ſometimes 
threw himſelf upon his Back, ſometimes 
upon his Side:, and ſometimes upon his 
Breaſt ; | 
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He alſo condemns, in ſame Place, the 
Sorrow and Lamentarion of Japiter, for 
his Son Sarpedon, and of Priam, for his Son 
Hector. His Reaſon as to both, is that 
Gods and Heroes ſhould not be ſubje& 
ro Humane Infirmities : I won't judge ſo 
ſeverely, and I think that Poetry may e- 
ven aſcribe to Jupiter himſelf, all ſuch 


Sentiments as imply Juſtice and Goodneſs. 


I ſhould yer leſs condemn the Grief of 
Priam, to what Exceſs ſoever carried, as 
rolling himſelf in the Dirt, &c. The Cha- 
rater of Priam, at leaſt at his Age, was 
not that of a Heroe, but on the contrary, 
that of a weak and fond Parent, who had 
been but too indulgent to his Son Paris. 
And he ſaw in the Deatt| of Hector, be- 
ſides the Loſs of Son, the ſudden and ap- 
proaching Ruin and Deſtruction of his 
Houſe and Empire; this naight excuſe an 
exceſſive and immoderate Grief, even in 
a Heroe himſelf. But what we may 
juſtly cenſure in this Frie:nd ſnip of 4- 


chilles, is the Diſagreement of ſo lively a 


Paſſion and Sentiment with his general 
Character. We know to hat a height 
this Enemy of Nature carried his Obſtina- 
cy and Inſenſibility with reſpect to his Al- 
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lies, and even his Friends themſelves: 
Where then ſhall we find Place in ſuch a 
Perſon for an Affection, which as Plato 
ſays very well on this Occaſion, would 
not even become a Woman of the leaſt 
Courage or Strength of Mind; ſo far 
ſhould it have been from deſerving Ma- 
dam D's Admiration, who ſays, * ſhe's 
charm'd to ſee this fierce and violent Man 
give ſo deep into Friendſhip, Would it 
become a Soldier to lament in ſo exceſſive 
a Manner, a Friend that dy'd in Battle, 
and who was carried off by a Chance he 
himſelf is expos d to every Moment of the 
Day? Hecubs, a Woman, and a Mother, 
has much more noble and elevated Senti- 
ments on the Death of Hector: My Son, 
ſays ſhe f, was not kilFd like a Coward, 
* but in defending to the laſt Drop of his 
© Blood Troy, and the Trojans. We have 
© no Reaſon to be aſhamed of his Death”. 
Did Achilles pretend that thoſe who be- 
long' d to him was above the Chance and 
Fortune of War, and had he any Right 
to carry his Revenge againſt Hector ſo far, 
for having killed Patroclus in a common 
Rencounter, and as he might have kil- 
led any other Greek whatever? Apollo 
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himſelf + treats Achilles's Reſentment on 
this Occaſion as abſurd and ridiculous, 
ſo far is he from finding the Marks of a- 
ny Great and Heroic Friendſhip. or Cou- 
rage therein: He's ignorant of all Shame, 
© his cruel and barbarous Temper ſpoils 
© all his Courage; for in a Word, all his 
Fury and Rage falls upon the inſen- 
© fible Earth, void of all Feeling. Ma- 
dam D. replies to this, * that Homer 
didn't intend to repreſent in Achilles a wiſe 
Man, but only to draw a paſſionate Character, 
and ſuch Characters, adds ſhe, are not leſs 
aſeful in Morality than others, when well 
aramn. Allowing this, yet 'tis the Poet 
who ought to diſtinguiſh what there's 
good and bad in the Actions of his Per- 


ſons. We don't accuſe a Poet of tranf- 


greſſing the Rules of Morality, for paint- 


ing the Vices of Men; nor yet is it the 


fimple Repreſentation of thoſe Vices that 
conſtitutes a moral Poem, tho' this was all 
the Morality Horace cou'd find in Homer, 
Seditione dolis, ſcelere, atque libidine & ira, 
iliacos intra muros peccatur & extra. Tis 


the Puniſhment which the Poet inflicts 


upon the Vices and Crimes, or at leaſt the 
Manner in which he treats and ſpeaks of 
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them, that diſcovers his Opinion, and 
forms, if I may ſo ſay, his Judgment and 
Deciſion concerning them: But at the End 
of the Iliad, as we have already obſerv'd, 
Achilles triumphs, inſtead of being pu- 
niſn'd; and thorough the whole Courſe of 
the Poem, every one ſees that the Poet 
intends much more to celebrate and praiſe 
than to cenſure or condemn his Heroe. 

All we have here ſaid ſufficiently proves 
that tis not indifferent to us, whether a 
virtuous or a vicious Man periſh in a 
Poem, as Mr. D. reproaches us with. + 
We have wip'd off this Aſperſion, by 
ſhewing that we judge the Poem of the 
Iliad eſſentially vicious, not becauſe Ho- 
mer makes a virtuous Man periſh, but be- 
cauſe he cauſes a wicked one to triumph; 
which amounts to much the ſame Thing, 
or is rather of much worſe Conſequence, 
and a more dangerous Influence than the 
other. | 1 

T was neceſſary to have ſaid ſo much be- 
fore we could give a exact and perfect 
Definition of a Epic Poem, either conſi- 
der d in its Poetical Compoſition and 
Structure, which was explain d in the 655 
Chap. of the 1 Part of this Work, or in 
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its Moral which we have explain'd here. 
This Definition, according to the Princi- 
ples before laid down, is as follows. An 
Epic is 2 Heroic Poem, in the Form of 
Narration, wherein a Heroe, viſibly ſup- 
ported by the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, ac- 
compliſhes a Great and Juſt Defign, that 
is proper to excite our Admiration, and 
N us with a Lav of ws 5k _ 
theſe Words, weſibly ſupported by the Aſ- 
fiſtance of —— — | — 59 s the Wonder- 
ful in Epic Poetry; as to which we ſhall 
make ſome important Remarks in the fol- 
lowing Section of the Manners of Homer's 
Deities, in the Chapter of Fictions and 
that of Battles. But we muſt firſt finiſh 
what relates to Achilles*'s Character. 


—B—B , 5 
* 1 ** 
— 


A remarkable Inequality in Achilles Cha- 


rater, upon which yet the whole Iliad 1. 
5 founae d. | | | 


"HO? Achilles appears intractable 
1 throughout the Poem, yet we ſee 
in the Firſt Book a ſurprizing Inequality 
in this Part of his Character; and tis e- 
ven upon this Inequality that the whole 
Poem is founded. It conſiſts in this, that 


after a moſt ſcurrilous Railing and _ 
1 5 ng 
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ling of Agamemnon, who threatens to take 
Briſeis from him, Achilles yields her, 
without any the leaſt Oppoſition or Re- 
ſiſtance. I ſhould, * ſays he, be the 
baſeſt and moſt cowardly of all Men, if 
© I yielded to you in any Thing: Com- 
mand then others, but pray don't pre- 
tend to command me; for Ill never 
either own or obey your Orders: Ill 
tell you more, and you'll do well to re- 
member it: Tis that I ſhan't take Arms 
for the ſake of this Woman a e you, 
nor againſt any you may ſend upon this 
Errand, ſince you take her from me af- 
ter having given her me; but for any 
Thing elſe in my Ships, there is not one 
you dare take from me againſt my Incli- 
nation; and if you pleaſe you need only 
try the Experiment, to ſhew your Cou- 
rage and Strength before the Greeks here; 
they ſhou'd preſently ſee my Spear dip'd 
in your Blood. | „„ 
Achilles is much leſs furious in Mr. 
Racines Iphigenia than in Homer's Iliad ; 
and Agamemnon s Reſolution there is alſo 
much better founded than what he takes 
in the Iliad; yet what ſhou'd we have ſaid, 
if after Agamemnon had declar'd to Achil- 
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les that his Daughter muſt be ſacrific d, 
Achilles had anſwer'd, I won't take up 
Arms for Iphigenia, either againſt you, or 
thoſe you ſhall ſend to ſacrifice her, fence you take 
her from me, after having promis'd her me. 
But Length of Time, and the Improve- 
meats of Poetry, have taught us to render 
our Heroes both more bold and terrible, 
or truly valiant, and yet leſs fierce and 
brutal than thoſe of Homer. Indeed the 
tame and eaſy Softneſs and Mildneſs of 
Achilles upon this particular Occaſion, is 
in the Iliad meerly the Effect of a arbitra- 
ry Change of Will, that is caus'd by no 
new Accident or Event, and which con- 
ſequently was one of the worſt Expedi- 
ents a Poet cou'd poſſibly chuſe, either to 
make and form or unravel his Plot upon. 
And 'tis very extraordinary that Achilles 
ſhou'd ſay to Agamemnon, I won't yield to 
"you in any thing, nor ſhall ever obey your 

Orders; to add immediately after, 7 
nield up this Woman to whoever you ſhall 
ſend to demand her. We muſt indeed own 

| here ia favour of Homer that this Verſe, 
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Si jam tibi in omni re ceſſero quam dixeris, ö 
is capable of a Senſe ſomewhat different 
from 
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from what Madam D. gives it; ſhe tranſ- 


lates it, if I yield to you in any Thing® 


And Euſtathius, p. 106. obſerves that the 
Greek Expreſſion ſignifies no more than 
that he would not yield to him in every 
Thing 3 Axe N mim Onn ν Aryappritororne od 
EMH? ag ob e Aw; bt: u, GAA ws o im n 
ings» This wou'd indeed fave a liitle the 
Inconſiſtency of the Diſcourſe, but not at 


all that of the Character. After all, if 


Achilles had propos'd to himſelf, in this 


his Submiſſion, any juſt or reaſonable 


End, it wou'd have coſt: Homer nothing 
to have inform'd us thereof, and I cou'd 
not then have blam'd the only Act of Mo- 


deration Achilles is guilty of throughout 


the Iliad; but Madam D. tells us, that 
he ſhou'd not keep Bounds in any thing; 
and thoſe he obſerves here have no other 
Motive than the Neceſſity Homer was in 


of them, for the Structure and Plan of 


his Poem, in order the better to have 
Briſeis carry*d off from Achilles; tho? the 


Poet might have ealily prevented thoſe 


Difficulties, by finding Means of having 
her carry'd off ſecretly by ſtealth, and in 
Achilles's Abſence. I durſt not cenſure as 
ridiculous the Concluſion of the Diſcourſe, 
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where Achilles acts the Bravoe, and wou'd 
ſhew his Valour in things about which 
no Body challenges him ; if Madam D. 
didn't encourage me by her excellent Re- 
mark upon a Paſſage in the 15th B. where 
Neptune ſpeaking to Jupiter ſays, * How- 
ever ſtrong my Reluctance is, yet I 
vill conquer my ſelf, and yield to him 
© on this Occaſion ; but I declare before- 
hand, that if he pretends to give any 
Quarter to proud Troy, and refuſe his 
Victory to the Greeks, there ſhall never 
* beeither Peace or Truce between us 
© more. Homer, ſays Madam D. + draws 
and repreſents here perfectly well the Character 
f a proud Man, who not being able to reſiſt, 
and yet aſbam d to ſubmit, mou d hive us be- 
lieve that he don't yield thorough Weakneſs, 
and ſwaggers and threatens about Things he 
| knows very well can never happen, if ; ory 

ter pretends to give any Quarter, or ſhew Fa. 
wVour to Troy; but Jupiter he very well 
knew wou du t favour Troy, and had a De- 
fign to deſtroy it. Indeed theſe Rhodoman- 
tadoes are always fo ridiculous, that they 
ought to be admitted no where. but in 
Comedy. After having wrote this, I re- 
flected that the better to vindicate the 
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Tameneſs and Facility wherewith Achilles 
ſuffers Briſeis to be carry d off, who appa- 
rently was not like Neprane a proud im- 
potent Perſon, it might be ſaid that it 
was the Promiſe and Perſwaſion of Miner- 
va that made him ſo eaſily yield her; be- 
cauſe this Goddeſs had ſaid to him but a 
little before, moderate and govern your Tem- 
per on this Occaſion, and you ſhall have three 
times the Palae reſtor d to you. * To which 
I ſhall only reply, that Homer ought then 
to have put this Reaſon in a much clears 
er and fuller Light ; which T'dare be con- 
* fident even Madam D: herſelf was not a- 
ware of; for in her Remarks, + ſpeaking 
of the Heralds, thoſe holy Men who 
went to carry off this Lady for 4gamem- 
non, ſhe ſays, that a Heroe, ſuch as Achil- 
les, yields to Religion, tho' be won't to Force ; 
but when Achilles firſt promiſes fo readily 
to Agamemnon to yield up Briſeis, we 
hadn't yet heard of thoſe Holy Men : It 
had therefore been much more natural to 
have ſaid that he herein obey'd Minerva, 
as Madam D. undoubredly wou'd have 
done if ſhe had ever thought of it. But 
laſtly, even ſuppoſing this Obedience to 
Minerva had been the Principle of Achil- 
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kss Conduct, 'twas at leaſt neceſſary he + 
ſhou'd have expreſs'd this in his Diſcourſe 
to maintain his Character, and declar'd to 
Aamemnon that he herein yielded not to 
him, but a Goddeſs. 
We after wards ſee Achilles grieving and 
lamenting along the Sea Coaſt the carry- 
ing off Briſeis. The firſt Sentiment one 
feels here, is to be ſhock'd with this Grief 
and Paſſion of Achillect. Mr. D. upon this 
Occaſion of a Paſſage in the Oedipas of So- 
phocles, where the King ſays, I have al- 
ready ſhed Floods of Tears; makes this Re- 
mark : At preſent, great many Perſons cant 
bear thoſe Tears, which the Ancients made their 
Heroes ſo often ſhed, they think there is nothing 
ſo ridiculous as a weeping Heroe; but this only 
proceeds from the Weakneſs of their Judgment, 
and the ſmall Kpowledge they have of Humane 
Nature. When Homer made Achilles and 
Virgil Aneas weep, they knew very well that 
thoſe Tears didn't in the leaſt diſbonour their 
Heroes, and that there were Occaſions when 
even | Heroes themſelves might weep, and 
even ought to do ſo, Alexander and 
Cæſar have wept, and ſo have all beſrdes 
who have ſhined the brighteſt among Men. 
Before we enter upon the Subject of a 
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Heroe's 
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Heroe's Tears, I will firſt promiſe that the 
Judgment we ought to pals upon any 
Paſſage in Poetry depends extremely up- 
on the Impreſſion it makes in the firſt 
Reading, eſpecially with reſpect to what 
ſhocks the Mind ; for a Poet can never 
plead any Reaſon for that. This is what 

I call the Rule of the firſt View or Ap- 
pearance ; and which we are never to 
forſake or neglect, tho' every Thing may 
be debated Pro and Con, as Madam D. 
herſelf * very well obſerves; and the Mind: 
of Man is capable of juſtifying or defending 
any Thing. This Rule alone deſtroys 
almoſt all the Defences which Madam D. 
makes of the particular Faults of Homer 
throughout the Courſe of her Remarks; 
and we may very well affirm in gene- 
ral, that almoſt every time ſhe's oblig'd 
to juſtify Homer, and ſay he's in the right, 
c is an infallible Sign that he's then in the 
wrong; becauſe {he's only oblig'd to 
ſpeak thus upon Occaſion of thoſe Paſſa- 
ges where he offends and ſhocks his Rea- 
der: Yet I mult own, that if the Paſſage 
that offends me has Reference to any Cu- 
ſtom I am ignorant of, or is expreſs'd by 
ſome Term I don't rightly underſtand, up- 
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on Account of my imperfet Knowledge 
of the original Language of the Author; 
in this Cate, a Commentator may ſet me 
right, and ſhew me my Miſtake. But 
with reſpect to Things which belong to 
Nature in general, and of which common 
Senſe is Judge, as all the natural 'Motions 
and Paſſions of the Heart; when the ge- 
rality of Readers are ſhock'd and offended 
thereat, it can only be the Poet's Fault, who 
ought to have preſented another Image, 
and prevented the Objection. The Ex- 
ample of Tears will fer this Rule and 
Principle in a full and clear Light, and 
ſhew Mr. D. that Philoſophy alone can 
teach us how to know Nature, and judge 
of thoſe who beſt and moſt faithfully co- 
py and repreſent her. Firſt, the Heroes 
in Hiftory, who have wept, prove no- 

thing as to the Heroes in Poetry: For Hi- 
ſtorians in the Allegation of their Facts, 
having no other Rule or Law to follow 
beſides that of Truth, won't therefore 
juſtify a Poet, who is ſubject to the Rules 
of Decorum, and the Beauty of Chara- 
cters. Thus we very often approve in 
Hiſtory the Relation of a Fact, which, 
ſhewing either Meanneſs or. Inequality of 
Character in a Perſon, would not be ad- 
mitted in Poetry, But Secondly,it's far from 
being true that we are ſhock'd and of- 
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fended every time we find a Heroe ſhed- 


ding Tears in a Poem: *Tis true, that 


Men being leſs ſubject to weep than Wo- 
men, and Tears leſs becoming them than 
the other Sex, a Poet ſhould be very mo- 
derate as to the Tears he makes a Heroe 
ſhed, and ſhould not imitate Homer in 
this Particular, who according to Madam 


D.“ makes Diomedes weep for nothing. 


'Tis the Difference of Occaſions that in 
this, as in every Thing elſe, determines 
our Judgments. Madam D. herſelf juſti- 
fies this Diſtinction, when ſhe ſays + that 
a Heroe ought never to weep in Danger. 
This Deciſion of hers juſtifies the Mo- 
derns, who cenſure and condemn eas 
Lamentation in a Storm, in the iſt B. 


Extemplo Anee ſolvuntur frigore membra; 
Ingemit &. duplices tendens ad ſidera pal 
1 RY 


On the contrary, when Ezezs beheld pain- 
ted in the Temple of Carthage, the Bar. 
tles of the Siege of Troy, where he alfo 
ſees himſelf ; there are none bur approve 
the Tears he ſheds on this Occaſion, and 
which are alſo expreſs'd in a much ſtrong- 
er Manner than the former. 
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 Animum pictura paſcit inan, 
Multa gemens, largoque humectat flumine 
Vvultum. >. 


It may even happen that a Heroe may 
weep in Danger with Decorum, when 
this Danger equally concerns his Coun- 
try or Friends, as his own Perſon: The 
Tears of Areas at the Sacking of Troy, of 
which he himſelf gives the Account in 
the 2d B. were never yet cenſured by any 
Perſon; and perhaps neither had the o- 
thers in the Storm, if he had expreſs'd 
therein the Intereſt of the Trojans he 
carried along with him: The Paſſage 
therefore of Oedipus, to which Mr. D. 
applies his Apology here, dida't want it ; 
on the contrary, there is no Reader who 
is not charm'd ro hear that Prince declare, 
© My Soul 1s over-whelm'd both with 
its own Grief, and that of all my Peo- 
ple, and I have ſhed Floods of Tears 
for their Afflictions and Miſeries. 
With reſpect to Achilles, the Tears he 
ſheds in the Paſſage before us, appear to 
me equally obnoxious, whether we con- 
ſider his Perſonal Character, or the Oc- 
caſion upon which he ſheds them: And 
indeed who wou d ever imagine that fo 
furious and violent a Man, Who knows 
no Right but Force, ſhou'd ever * * 
uc 
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duc'd to weep for an Affront, that ſhou'd 
naturally have been return d and reveng d, 
or even prevented by a terrible Slaugh- 
ter and Deſolation? This is the Temper 
in which Racine ſhews this Perſon in his 
Iphigenia, 


Si de ſang & de morts le ciel eſt affame, 
Jamais de plas de ſang ſes Autels nont 
famee. To | 


If the angry Gods are fondof Death and Marder, 
Their Altars did n&er rect with ſo much Blood 
as I ſhall ſpill. | | 


Achilles, as T have already obſerv'd, is 
leſs inſolent in the Modern than the An- 
cient Poet, and yet infinitely more Ter- 
rible, or Couragious and truly Valiant. 


8 CIS. 
Whether the . Paſſion of Love is proper for 
| a Poetic Heroe. x 


Mun D. aſſures us, zhar Achilles 
1 don't weep becauſe they take his Mi- 
Ar eſi from him, for he is not amorous; but 
he weeps becauſe they rob him of the Reward 
of his Valour, for he is proud and ambitious : 
and this, adds ſhe, is the Difference between 


— 
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Agamemnon and Achilles; Agamemnon 
is vex'd to reſiore Briſeis becauſe he loves 
her, and he praiſes her Beauty ſpeaking of 
her to the Greeks ; bat Achilles is only 
ve d at the Loſs of Briſeis, becauſe this 
ſhews a Contempt they had of him; and there- 

e tt is he always inſiſts upon this, and 
never ſpeaks of the Beauty of 155 Slave, We 
ought , eſpecially here, to objerve, adds Ma- 
dam D. the Difference of thoſe two Charatters : 
Achilles is the Heroe of the Poem, and not 
Agamemnon ; an amorous Heroe had been 
ruliculous. N 

I muſt ask on this Occaſion, whether 
Achilles, a Perſon not only unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable, as Madam D. her ſelf calls him, 
but fooliſh and brutal, even in the Judg- 
ment of F. Boſſa, is a leſs ridiculous or 
a more eſtimable Heroe, than a Prince 
who with a great deal of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs ſhou'd alſo have a well plac d 
Affection? And which of the Two indeed 
wou'd the World rather chuſe for a'Ru- 
ler or Governour ? The Pagans judg d 
better than we of Love, ſays Madam D. 
+ they knew perfectly well that this Paſſion 
proceeding only from Weakneſs, it cou d have 
nothing truly great in it, nor at all tend to 
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what was ſo ; And does Madam D. think 
that the Injuſtice, Extravagance and Cru- 
elty of Homer's Heroes, have any thing 
better or greater in them, or that more 
tend towards it? If ſhe has receiv'd an 
ſuch Notions from her ſtudying the Ilia, 

I then muſt aſſure her the Reading of 
that Poem is yet more dangerous for the 
Ladies, than that of Romances ; and Ma- 
dam D. myſt have forgot the excellent 

Maxim of Ageſilaus related by Mr. B. 


Ceſt d'an Roi 4d Pon tient cette Maxime 
Auguſte, | 

3 - . 7 > | L : 

Aue jamais on weſt grand qu aut ant que Fon 


eft juſte. 


Is from 4 King we receive this divine Maxim, 
That we are ne er great, but ſo far as we are juſt, 


Homer, continues Madam D. who made no 
| ſeruple of feiguing his Gods amorous, waa's 
not yet make his Heroes ſuch. We ſee from 
hence that, in Madam D's Judgment, we 
may, tho in Love, be as great as Jupiter 
and Neptune, tho not quite ſo great as 
Achilles or Uliſſes: But omitring the Gods 
at preſent, and ſpeaking only of Men; I 
oblerve, with Reference to them, that 
Love conlider'd in general, being only a 
Paſſion that inclines us to a certain Ob- 
ject, is in it ſelf neither a Vice nor a Ver- 
| tue, 
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tue, and that we may make of it, as of all 
the other Paſſions, either a good or a bad 
Uſe. And that Love taken in the parti- 
cular Senſe, in which it is underſtood 
here, being only a natural Inclination that 
engages our Affections to a certain Per- 
fon who pleaſes us, is not evil in it 
ſelf, but becomes ſo chiefly from two 
Circumſtances. The firſt is its Exceſs, 
how lawful ſoever the Object is; thus a 
Perfon who ſuffers himſelf to go into any 
extravagant Fondneſs, as renders him in- 

capable of every thing elſe but ſerving 
and pleaſing his Miſtreſs, or languiſhing 
and ſighing after her, in a Word that 
makes him neglect or abandon all the o- 
ther Duties of Life, is indeed guilty of 
Weakneſs : And a Poet tranſgreſſes a- 
gainſt the Rules of Morality, when, in- 
ſtead of repreſenting this Condition as a 
ſad and deplorable one, he makes his He- 
roe's chief Merit conſiſt in it. Even the 
Actions of a Heroe, who is only excited 
and animated thereunto by the Name of 
his Miſtreſs, are ill-contriv*d and imagin d, 
and fall into that Meanneſs and Ridicule of 
the old Romances, which the Author of 
Don Quixot has ſo admirably expos d. 
Yet I wou'd not condemn the Deſire of 
acquiring by great and glorious Actions 


the Eſteem of a Perſon one loves, if thoſe 
Se] Actions 
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Actions have for their principal Motive 


and Scope the Diſcharge either of private 


Duty or the Publick Good. I wou'd yet 


leſs condema that Mildneſs, Humanity, 


and general Politeneſs, which vertuous 
Love is capable of inſpiring even in the 
fierceſt Breaſts, But tis a bad Conſe- 
quence of exceſſive Love, to ſacrifice an 
Empire to the Object of it. What ren- 
ders this Preference mean and vicious, is 
not the Advantage the Perſon looſes for 
himſelf; for indeed it is allow.d to ſacri- 
fice Ambition to Love; but tis the Ho- 
nour and Opportunity he thereby reſigns 


and looſes of rendering a Nation happy 
by a wiſe and juſt Adminiſtration, to 


whoſe Government I ſuppoſe him lawful- 
ly calPd : This Principle condemns Mr. 
Racin's Tragedy, where Bajazer refuſes 


the Sultan's Throne to preſerve Athalida; 


and *tis ſurpriziog, that Mr. Racin, who 
had repreſented it as a great Action in Ti- 
tus, the prefering the Empire to Berenice, 
ſhou d yet preſent us the contrary. as Me- 
ritorious and Praiſe worthy in Bajazet ; 
beſides tis not clear that it was lawful 
for Bajazet to accept the Empire to the 
Prejudice of his elder Brother, as he 
was ready to do: So that we don't know 
which way to turn this Subject to find 
any true Moral or laſtruction there- 
11 
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The ſecond Circumſtance that renders 
the Paſſion of Love evil and vicious, is the 
Quality of the Object; thus a Heroe who 
falls in Love with a Perſon, either whoſe 
Condition and Circumſtances make it 
unſuitable, or Reaſon and Intereſt of State 
render it improper, or even who vainly 
purſues a Heart that is already engagd to 
another, is guilty of Weakneſs. But the 
greateſt Inconvenience, with reſpe& to 
the Quality of the Object, is when a Paſ- 
ſion. is cheriſh'd that is render d unlawful 
by the Degrees of Blood and Relation, or 
another Marriage; and ſuch Love then 
exceeds the Bounds of Weakneſs, and be- 
comes Criminal: But ſuch Vice and 
Weakneſs, far from being inconſiſtent 
with the Character of a Poetick Heroe, 
as Madam D. thinks, is one of thoſe we 
may moſt probably aſſiga him, becauſe tis 
ſuch a one as great and generous Minds are 
the moſt obnoxious to: Provided ſtill that 
the Heroe himſelf diſapprove his Paſſion, 
and deplores his own State and Conditi- 
on.; for nothing wou'd be more horrid 
than to boaſt or triumph in it, and imi- 
tate Achilles, whole Vices tend to the De- 
ſtruction of Mankind, and who yet re- 
joyces and triumphs in thoſe Vices. 
But excepting in thoſe two Circum- 
ſtances, and what depend upon OM 
54 | ove 
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Love is no Weakneſs in a Heroe. Thus 
the Love of Junia for Britannicus is none; 


and we may even call it a Vertue, not 
her Love; but the Conſtancy wherewith 


ſhe perſeveres therein from the generous 
Motives ſhe thus expreſſes. 7 


_ T love Britannicus, I was 74 his Bride, 


the Empire; 


When he was apparent Heir 0 | 
at have ſet him 


But thoſe very Misfort ants t 
Lide, Fat) 


His Honours extinct, his Palace abandon d. 


The Flight of a Court, which his Fall has oc- 
caſion d, „„ . 
Are only nem and powerful Moti ves to inflame 
my Aﬀettions. , PO, e 
Humer himſelf gives us a Specimen of 


this virtuous Love, which leads to great 


Actions, in the Perſon of Orhrionens, of 
whom he ſpeaks thus; The valiant 
* Othriontus upon the Noiſe of the Siege, 
© having come from Cabaſes, a Town of 


_ © Thrace, that he might not looſe ſo no- 
© ble an Opportunity of bs his 
Illy in- 


- 


* Courage. Glory and Love equally 
* ſpir'd him on this Occaſion ; for he ask d 
in Marriage Caſſandra, one of the moſt 
© beautiful Daughters of Priam ; he did 
* not attempt to gain her by Preſents, 
but to deſerve her by real Services; for 


„ B. 13. p. 26. ; 


3 © he 
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© he had engag'd himſelf in a great At 
« tempt, having promis'd to repulſe the 
Greets, and oblige them to quit the 
* Borders of Troy. Old Priam granted his 
© Demands, and promis d him his Daugh- 
« ter; and this Warriour, inflam'd with 
the Promiſe, was in every Action, and 
« {till himſelf attack d the fierceſt and 
braveſt of the Troops. In this laſt Oc- 
« caſion he happen d to engage Idomentus, 
who kills him. But Homer, who never 
fails to ſpoil his moſt beautiful Paſſages 
by ſome diſagreeable Circumſtance or 
other, at laſt makes this unhappy Lover 
be inſulted by poor and inlipid Raillery, 
which we ſhall have Occaſion to examine 
_ elſewhere. | | 3 4 

But Love can never be juſtified in a 


Poem, but when tis like this of Othrio- 


neut; i. e. when form'd between Perſons 
who have full Power to diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves, when it tends to a lawful Union, 
and when conſiſtent with all the other 
Duties and Obligations of Life; other - 
wiſe it ought never to appear there, un- 
leſs to be exposd and condemn'd. I 
muſt add, that I cant at all approve the 
Law that our Poets have made to them- 
ſelves, viz. to introduce none but amo- 
rous Heroes, eſpecially ſince we have ſeen 
very beautiful Tragedies without this aq 
Si 5 on. 
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ſion. Tis at leaft certain that nothing 
can ſucceed worſe than Tragedies, where 
we find nothing but an empty Love- 
Plot, ſeparate from all Publick or Politi- 
cal Intereſt and Moral Example; as I 
have already obſerv'd with reſpect to O- 
peras*; much leſs can I think that a 
Love Totrigue, or Project, is a Subject 
proper for an Epic Poem. If we but 


reflect upon what I have already ſaid 
of the Importance of the Subject in 
the firſt Part of this Work, or up- 


on the Definition I have given of an E- 


pic Poem in this very Chapter; I can ne- 


ver be ſuſpected to favour ſuch a Opini - 


on. Lonly maintain, it may not be in- 


conſiſtent with the Character of a Poetic 
Heroe to be ſometimes in Love, with re- 


ſpect to our Tragedies for Example, 
Ve have Heroes who, in order to perform 
their Duty and act as becomes their Cha- 
racter, ſtill ſurmount their Paſſion before 


they had reap'd the laſt Fruits or Effects 
of it; in this reſpect a thouſand Times 


greater and more vertuous than AEzeas, 


who was only amorous enough of Dido 
to debauch her, but not enough to have 
ſufficieat Merit to obey the Order of the 
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Gods that call'd him elſewhere. Indeed 
Virgil hath, on this Occaſion really ſacri- 
fic'd the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of his He- 
roe to the Pomp and Luſtre with which 
he reſolv'd to ſhew and diſplay to us the 
Paſſion of this unfortunate Queen. If 
therefore MÆueas is not ridiculous, moſt 
of the Heroes in our Tragedies are leſs 
ſo; if Madam D. don't fay, which I 
won't preſume of a Perſon of her Sex and 
Vertue, that Heroes, to prevent being ri- 
diculous, ſhou'd like Ænueas and Uliſſes take 
Advantage of the good Fortune and Op- 
portunity they meet with, and then ex- 
poſe the Perſons who are guilty of ſuch 
criminal Exceſs of Paſſion and Tender- 
neſs for them; or at leaſt that there is 
nothing mean but in thoſe ſublime and 
refin'd Paſſions, that after long Delays 
are ſometimes facrificd to the Laws of 
the moſt ſtrict and ſcrupulous Vertue, as 
in that admirable Romance of the Prin- 
ceſs of Cleves; but that the other, which 
tho' leſs pure and ſincere, yet like thoſe of 
ZEneas and Uliſſes, certainly and ſuddenly 
tend and attain to a Concluſion, have 
ſomething greater and ſublimer in them. 
2. If we have Heroes who ſometimes al- 
low themſelves in unlawful Amours, and 
periſh at the End of the Tragedy, they 
are ſtill regular Heroes; ſince their Ex- 
. | amples 
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amples inſtruQ the Spectators, and caution 
them to be upon their guard againſt for- 
bidden Pleaſures. Does Madam D. pre- 
tend that we may give to a Heroe the 
moſt odious Vices, and that Love alone 
detracts from his Merit and Character? 
She ought to leave ſuch an Opinion to 
thoſe falſe Devotees, who, provided they 
keep themſelves free of all Suſpicion in 
the Article of Women, think they may 
lawfully indulge themſelves in all forts 

of Vice, and eſpecially Revenge and In- 

juſtice, Beſides, with reſpect ro Trage- 
dy, Madam D. has here againſt her the 
Example of Sophocles, who, in his Trach:- 
nians, introduces Hercules, the greateſt He- 
roe in the Fable, falling into Misfortune 
for indulging an unla w ful Paſſion for lole 
during the Life of his Wife Dejanira. But 
further, this Exception would very im- 
properly and impertinently abridge and 
confine the Moral of a Heroic Poem, but 
_ eſpecially that of Tragedy, which is de- 
ſign'd to ſhew the great Danger and per- 
nicious Conſequences of all the irregular 
Paſſions, to which the greateſt Men have 
been ſubject; 'tis only in this View that 
in Poems well wrote, where they always 
avoid with extreme Care the leaſt ob- 
ſcene Image, they can give any Scope to 
the Paſſion of Love, as the Author of Te- 
| B b 3 lemac hus 
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lemachas has ſo admirably done in the Be- 
ginning of his Poem. Madam D. herſelf, 


who ſpeaking of our Writers, ſays, that 


Love having corrupted their Manners, 


has alſo corrupted their Writings; yet 
praiſes Homer + for having imagin'd in 


the ſeducing of Jupiter by the Girdle of 


Venus, in the 14th B. of the Iliad, a Epi- 
ſode full of the Paſſion of Love, that has a 
marvellous Effect in his Foem, and which 


ſhems that this Poet was no leſs capable to 


ſucceed in the paſſionate and tender, than in 
the grave and terrible Manner; yet with 
| reſpect to a Epic Poem as its Heroe ought 
neceſſarily to be vertuous, he {hou'd ne- 
ver indulge unlawful Paſſions; he ſhou'd 
even renounce ſuch as are not ſuitable to 
his Station and Character, as Telemachus 
does; but he may be in Love with a Au- 
tiope, as he was. It is a poor and (imple 
Diſtinction which Madam D. makes with 
reſpect to Love, between the firſt and ſe- 
cond Perſon. of a Poem. Agamemnon, ſhe 
ſays, is amorous, and he might be ſo be- 
cauſe he is not the Heroe of the Iiad. 
Firſt, herein ſhe differs from F. Boſ- 
ſu, who praiſes Homer for having exclud- 
ed Love from the Character of Achilles 
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and Agamemnon. Briſeis and Chriſeis, ſays 
F. Boſſa, inflame Achilles and Ag amemnon 
only with Anger. I find, even in Pla- 
tarch, # that Achilles is amorous, ſince he 
weeps after the carrying off of Br iſeis, 
and that Agamemnon is not, ſince he re- 


f ſtores Chryſcis without ſhedding à Tear. 
The variety and diverſity of theſe Inter- 


pretations, all taken from great Authors, 
ſhew how very confus'd and indeter- 
min'd Homers Characters are. When 


Madam D. ſays here, “ that Achilles ne- 


ver ſpeaks of the Beauty of his Slave, ſhe 
ſays too much, and goes too far in an- 
ſwering for any Equality in Homer ; the 
had forgot that in B. 16. Achilles itil 
complaining of Agamemnon, calls Briſeis 
TFreaxannce xhvens w. 85. which ſhe tranf- 
lates Beautiful Captive, ** and which, 


more literally tranſlated, ſigniſies a moſt 


beautiful Girle : But didn't Achilles him- 
ſelf declare, that he lov'd her as his Wife? 
And don't Madam D. herſelf take par- 
ticular Notice of this his Declaration in 
her Remarks, ff the more to aggravate 
Aamemnon's Crime? However this is, it 


| ſeems to me that to make a Heroe amo- 


— 
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rous or otherwiſe, we ſhou'd only ob- 


ſerve what is moſt ſuitable to his perſo- 
nal Character, and not the Rank he holds 
in a Poem. Tis with reſpect to this per- 
ſonal Propriety, that I allow to Madam 
D. it was wrong to make Cyras an * amo- 


Tous Heroe ; but with reſpe& to the 


Rank a Heroe holds in a Poem, we draw 


from Madam D's Diſtinction two Conſe- 


quences ſhe ſhou d not allow ; one is, that 


the ſame Achilles who ſhou'd not be atno- 
rous in a Epic Poem, or in a Tragedy 


where he is the principal Perſon, may 
yet be ſo in another where he- only 
ſuſtain d a inferiour Character; and there- 


fore Uliſſes, who cou'd not be amorous in 
the Oayſſeis, might yet be ſo in the Iliad: 


and the other is, that provided Achilles 
ſupport his Character with Dignity and 


Grandeur, Agamemnon and the other in- 


ferior Perſons may be, and indeed are, 
ridiculous and mean, | | 


— 
— 
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CHAP. III. 
( the Character of Agamemnon. 


—— 


The General Inequality of Homer's Char« 
ders, The Courage and Bravery of 
Agamemaon ; tho' in other reſpects very 


well ſuſtain d, yet is not ſufficiently ac- 


knowleds*d by the other Perſons in the 
Poem. FIDE The bl 


A Fer the Character of Achilles, the 
; two moſt important, in myOpinion, 
are thoſe of the Generals or Comman- 


ders in chief of the two oppolite Armies, 


wiz. Agamemnon and Hector; therefore 
we ſhall examine them each 1n particular. 


*Tis certain Homer was the firſt who 


gave the true Notion and Idea of Cha- 
raters, and made us fſenfible that in a 
Poem each Perſon ſhou'd ſtill ſpeak and 
act agreeably to a certain fix d Principle 
of Manners reſiding in him. He hath 
even finiſh'd and perfected this Idea in 
the Character of Achilles; for tho this 
Character is not at all ſuitable to the 
Heroe of the Poem, for the Reaſons be- 
fore given, yet tis at leaſt perfectly wel 


carry 
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carry'd on and ſuſtaind throughout; and 
excepting the ſingle Paſſage in the firſt 
B. where we have ſeen that Achilles 
don't act as one naturally wou'd have 
expected from him, he is every where 
elſe equally haughty, proud and inſo- 
lent, Tis not the fame with Refe- 
rence to the other Perſons of the 1/ad; 
for in the moſt of them we. ice only a 


| odd and fantaſtical mixture of Equity 


and Injuſtice, of Wiſdom and Folly, of 
Courage and Cowardice. Now tho one 
may form a Character from a nice and ju- 
dicious Mixture of Virtues and Vices, that 
oppoſe one another to a certain Degree; 
yet we can never make a juſt Poetical 
Perſon or Character of a Man, who in the 
ſame or like Circumſtances will be ſome- 
times juſt, ſometimes unjuſt ; ſometimes 
wiſe, ſometimes fooliſh ; ſometimes brave 
and couragious, and at other Times fear- 
ful and timorous ; this being directly 
contrary. to the true Idea and Notion of 
all poetical Manners. and Characters 
whatever; yet Agamemnon is one of the 
principal Models of ſuch an inconſiſtent 
Character. 

With reſpect to Courage and Cowar- 
dice, with which we ſhall here begin, I 
muſt own that in this particular Agamem- 
nan has eſcap d more happily than moſt 
| even 
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even of thoſe Heroes who generally paſs 
for more valiant and brave than himſelf, 
by a Fancy which ſometimes takes Ho- 
»er of making *em run away and fly 
with the utmoſt Precipitation and Terror. 
We ſhall ſee much more remarkable In- 
ſtances of this in Vliſſes, Ajax, and even 
in Diomedes himſelf, than in Agamemnor ; 
nor do I remember that this laſt has gi- 
ven any other than what occurs in the. 
8h B.“ where he flies too in very good 
Company. Neither Idomeneus, ſays the 
Poet, nor Agamemnon, zor the two Ajax's 
the Favdurites of Mars, could any longer 
ſtand their ground: I can't therefore agree 
to a Remark of Madam D. upon Occali- 
on of a Paſſage in the 7th B. This, ſays 
ſhe, + 7s 4 great Encomium for Agamem- 
non, ſtill to be made to accompany Ajax and 
Diomedes every where throughout the Army ; 
no Perſon ever knew how to praiſe like Ho- 
mer; for beſides that the moſt trifling 
Poet were capable of aſſociating a Man 
with two others; I judge on the contra- 


ry, that Ajax and Diomedes are very much 


honour'd in being join'd with Agamemnon. 
*Tis like another Paſſage in the 1Ith B. 
where Madam D. ſays, tis a great 


Ld * a be 
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Honour for V/iſſes to excite and animate 
Diomedes; to which one need only reply, 
that "tis a great Shame for Diomedes to 
want to be animated by Uliſſes, Aga- 
memnon, of whom we now treat, is cal- 
led by Homer himſelf as great a King as 
he was a General, which, according to 
Eaftathias's Remark, as related by Madam 
D. * alone, contains a whole Ocean of 
Praiſes, and leaves nothing further for, a 
Prince either to wiſh or defire. Indeed 
in the 11th B. + not to mention now a- 
ny other, he makes the Trojans fly on all 
ſides ; and Jupiter here taking particular 
Care and protecting Hector himſelf, or- 
ders him to yield and give way : *,. Tis 
there that Agamemnon, tho? wounded in 
ſeveral Places, fights ſtill a long Time 
with an invincible Courage. Yer what 
is the firſt Sketch Homer gives us of Aga- 
memnon s Character? We have it from A. 
chilles's Mouth, as follows, + Fool that 
vou are, ſays Achilles to him, whoſe 
© Reaſon is clouded and diſturb'd with 
© the Fumes of Wine, who has the Im- 

| © pudence of a Dog in your Eyes, and 
© the Timorouſneſs of a Hare in your 

Heart; you never had the Courage to 


— 
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take Arms, and appear at the Head of 
« your Troops in the Day of Battle, nor 


to go and lie in Ambuſh with the bra- 
« veſt and moſt valiant of the Greeks ; for 
© you always fancy'd you ſaw Death at 


your Heels. By what Encomiums and 
Praiſes can Homer ever repair the Impreſ- 


fions the Reader here receives of 4zamem- 
non, the very firſt Time he's ever men- 


tion d? Achilles you'll ſay is in Paſſion, 
vou muſt not therefore believe him; and 
how do 1 know that, ſince Anger is ſo 
often ſubſervient to the Diſcovery of 


Truth? And can we ever perſwade our 


ſelves that Achilles ſhou'd be ſo ridiculous, 

that deſigning to humble and mortify 
Azamemnon, he ſhould only make uſe of 
eneral and groundleſs Accuſations, in- 


ead of reproachiog him with real and 


true Facts, which had been infinite- 


ly more to his Purpoſe? Yer a Poet can 
never be too ſcrupulous and nice, as to 


what relates ro Characters. As this is 
what is moſt valuable and excellent ei- 
ther io Epic or Dramatick Poetry, every 
thing ought to keep up and maintain the 
Impreſſion and Idea of them in the Minds + 
of the Readers; the Characters ought to 
be diſtinguiſh'd and preſerv'd throughout, 


not only by all that the Heroes them- 
ſelves ſpeak or act, but alſo by all that 
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Honour for V/iſſes to excite and animate” 
Diomedes; to which one need only reply, 
that "tis a great Shame for Diomedes to 
want to be animated by Uliſſes, Aga- 
memnon, of whom we now treat, is cal- 
led by Homer himſelf as great a King as 
he was a General, which, according to 
Euſtathius s Remark, as related by Madam 
D. “ alone, contains a whole Ocean of 
Praiſes, and leaves nothing further for, a 
Prince either to wiſh or deſire. Indeed 
in the 11th B. + not to mention now a- 
ny other, he makes the Trojans fly on all 
ſides ; and Jupiter here taking particular 
Care and protecting Hector himſelf, or- 
ders him to yield and give way: „. Tis 
there that Agamemnon, tho wounded in 
ſeveral Places, fights ſtill a long Time 
with an invincible Courage. Let what 
is the firſt Sketch Homer gives us of Ag. 
memnons Character? We have it from A.- 
chilles's Mouth, as follows, . Fool that 
© you are, ſays Achilles to him, whoſe 
© Reaſon is clouded and diſturb'd with 
© the Fumes of Wine, who has the Im- 
* pudence of a Dog in your Eyes, and 
the Timorouſneſs of a Hare in your 
Heart; you never had the Courage to 


— 
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c take Arms, and appear at the Head of 


© your Troops in the Day of Battle, nor 


to go and lie in Ambuſh with the bra- 
© veſt and moſt valiant of the Greeks ; for 
* you always fancy'd you ſaw Death at 
your Heels. By what Encomiums and 


Praiſes can Homer ever repair the Impreſ- 


fions the Reader here receives of Agamem- 
non, the very firſt Time he's ever men- 


tion d? Achilles you'll fay is in Paſſion, 
you muſt not therefore believe him; and 


how do i know that, fince Anger is fo 
often ſubſervient to the Diſcovery of 
Truth ? And can we ever perſwade our 
ſelves that Achilles ſhou'd be fo ridiculous, 
that deſigning to humble and mortify 
Azamemnon, he ſhould only make uſe of 


8 and groundleſs Accuſations, in- 
ead of reproachiog him with real and 


true Facts, which had been infinite- 
ly more to his Purpole ? Yer a Poet can 
never be too ſcrupulous and nice, as to 


what relates to Characters. As this is 
what is moſt valuable and excellent ei- 


ther io Epic or Dramatick Poetry, every 


thing ought to keep up and maintain the 


Impreſſion and Idea of them in the Minds 


of the Readers; the Characters ought to 
bediftinguiſh'd and preſerv'd throughout, 


not only by all that the Heroes them- 
ſelves ſpeak or act, but alſo by all that 


others 
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others ſay to them, or ſpeak of them. 
Homer knew nothing at all of this Juſt- 
neſs or Delicacy, and he has equally fail'd 
with reſpect to the moſt obvious and 
the leſs 3 and conſpicuous Qualities 
of his Heroes. Upon Occaſion, for Ex- 
ample of a Diſcourſe of Ajax, in the 7th 
B. Mr. D.“ obſerves, that Ajax is zo 
vain Perſon, he here ſpeaks nothing of bim- 


ſelf in particular, and ſpeaks only in general 


of all the brave Men of the Army. He's no 
vain nor empty Boaſter, ſays ſhe again, + 
he anſwers nothing to Menelaus, who invites 
him to come with him to the Aſſiſtance of U- 
liſſes, but follows him; theſe are indeed 
ſhining and conſpicuous Parts in 4jax's 
Character, and very well mark'd to di- 
ſtinguiſh a truly brave and valiant Man 
from another: But ſee how they are de- 
ſtroy'd by Hector, a Man of Figure, whoſe 
Teſtimony therefore may be receiv d. 
Hector ſpeaking, ſays to Ajax, *, what 
© raſh Prediction do you here make, you 
« inſolent Boaſter, who abound only in 
Vanity? Such Paſſages excite in us a real 


Sorrow and Vexation in the reading of 


Homer ; for we don't love to ſee Perſons 
of Reputation and Character, as Ajax and 
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Agamemnon, thus injuriouſly treated and 
abus d, and we wou'd always have the 


Eſteem we have conceiv d for them main- 
tain d and preſervd throughout. Even 
an Enemy in a Poem ought not to leſſen 
or deſtroy the Character and Reputation 
of his Enemy: Madam D. her ſelf ſeems 


perſwaded of this, ſince in her Remarks 


upon the 3d B. ſhe quotes with Com- 
mendation this Reflection of Euſtathius; 
A polite and well. bred Man is rather inclin d 
to ſpeak kindly than injuriouſly of his Enemy; 
and his Enmity will never blind him ſo far 
as to prevent his ſeeing what there is good 


and excellent in him. She finds with Rea- 
fon a ſingular Beauty and Decorum in 


the Obſervation of this Rule, which yer 


is terribly violated throughout the Iliad. 
Nothing ſo much exalts the Soul, nor yet 
does any thing fo effectually contribute to 


excite the Pleaſure we expect from a He- 
roick Poem, as the Juſtice which Enemies 


therein do one another. In this refpect 


the Iliad is inferiour even to our Roman- 


ces; for in theſe the Honour of the He- 


roes is ſtill as carefully preſerv'd in its 
kind, as that of the Ladies and Heroines 


in theirs ; whereas all Homer's Perſons 
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and Characters only mutually ruin and 


_ deſtroy one another; and he often appears 
himſelf their 2 Enemy, by his ma- 


king them ſo frequently ſpeak and act not 
only againſt all Manner of Decorum, but 


even againſt the perſonal and individual 


Characters he himſelf had before afſiga'd 
them. . 


. . 


a 6. II. 
Agamemnon's Capital Faults againſt Reli. 


gion and Fuſlice, tho repreſented by Ho- 
mer 4s naturally a juſt and pious Prince, 


5 HERE is in Agamemnon s Charac- 

ter Variations and Inconſiſtencies 
in much more important Articles than 
what relates to Courage and Cowardice. 
Tho? this Heroe appears, in the main, a 
juſt and religious Prince throughout the 
Courſe of the Iliad, yet in the very En- 
trance of the Poem he commits two Ca- 
pital Crimes; one againſt Religion, with 
reſpect to the Prieſt of Apollo; and the o- 
ther againſt Juſtice, with reference to 
Achilles. Nor did we ever ſee two ſuch 
heinous Crimes committed with greater 
Deliberation, or a more determin d Re- 
ſolution ; the Prieſt of Apollo loaded with 
Fig EEG... 


1h Homer's Iliad. 205 


Preſents * holding in his Hand the Gol- 
den Scepter and the Diadem of the God 
whoſe Miniſter he was, addreſles to all 
the Greeks, but eſpecially the two Atrida, 
arational and ſubmiſſive, but noble Pray- 


er and Supplication, to engage them to 


reſtore him his Daughter. Agamemnan 
anſwers his Prayer in the following Man- 
ner: Old Man, ſays he to him, f let 
* me ſee you no more in my Camp, and 
take Care you never return hither, if 
you wou'd not that your Habit, and the 
* Scepter of the God you worſhip, ſhou'd 
become uſeleſs and unprofitable to you; 
© I won't reſtore your Daughter before 
© ſhe's grown old in my Palace at Argos, 
far from her Native Country, ſpinning 
* of Wool, and taking Care of my Bed ; 
be gone then, and don't provoke me 
further by your Preſence, if you have 
* any Value or Regard for your Life. All 
the Army had jult before ſhew'd, by a 
tavourable Murmur, what Reſpe&t was 
due to the Miniſter of Apollo: This Mi- 
niſter himſelf, addreſſing the King, had 
not omitted mentioning the Power and 
unavoidable Puniſhments of the God he 
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ſerv'd if diſobey'd; and Agamemnon, up- 
on the mentioning of this Deity, and in 
the Face of the whole Army, who had 
done him the Honour to chuſe him for 
their General, ſpeaks of his Bed, which 
the Lady that was now demanded to be 
reſtor'd, was to take Care of: Yet it had 
not been ſo bad, if he had given any Rea- 
ſon for his Refuſal; the moſt unjuſt Man, 
eſpecially when he ſpeaks before a nume- 
rous Aſſemhly, offers at leaſt ſome co- 
lour of Reafon to juſtify his Actions; 
*rwas this Art that Virgil, Racine, and 
Corneill were perfect Maſters of ; the moſt 
flagitious Men they introduc'd in their 
Poems, always vindicate and defend their 
Deſigns and Actions with wonderful Skill 
and Eloquence: And indeed the Paſſions 
themſelves ſhou'd ſtill appear rational, 
to be at all ſuitable or worthy either of 
Tragedy or Epic Poetry; and 'tis at leaſt 
this Appearance of Reaſon that preſerves 
the Greatneſs and Eloquence of even the 
moſt vicious Characters. It is not de- 
fign*d hereby to diſguiſe or conceal the 
Vices of the Perſons ; but we only ſhew 
how Men often palliate and hide their 
Vices from themſelves. Tis in vain to 
ſave Homer, we tranſlate this Verſe, 


AM uu Arę⸗ ity Ayemiporon zi dae Ford 
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At non Atride Agamemnoni placuit animo, 
The Requeſt of the Prieſt diſpleas'd 4g4- 


memnon, by adding the half Sentence 


blinded by his Paſſion, which Madam D, 
thinks imply'd in the Original Text, by 
the Word s . Thoſe who underſtand 
and have read Homer in the Original, 
know very well that the Word 9s, 
which he here uſes, is only one of thoſe 


Pleonaſms ſo frequent and familiar to 
him, and that his Phraſe here fignifies* 


nothing elſe, but that Chryſes's Demand diſ- 
pleas d Agamemnon; this is ſo certain, that 
in Achilles's Diſcourſe to Thetis, where 
this Verſe is again repeated, Madam D. 
who had not the ſame Reaſon for it ſhe 


has here, never thought of repeating her 


Addition, and contents her ſelf with fim- 


ply tranſlating ir, Bat this diſpleas'd Aga- 


memnon, without adding, Blinded by his 
Paſſion :; But beſides, neither Anger nor 
any other Paſſion can ever excuſe a Diſ- 
_ courſe egregiouſly fooliſh and unjuſt. To 
conclude ; Agamemnon is perfectly ridicu- 
lous, to ſhew ſuch Anger at Chryſess Dil- 
courſe : His Diſcourſe might diſpleaſe 
him, and he might reſolve to reject it; 


• 
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but Homer muſt have had no deep Know- 
ledge, of the Paſſions of humane Nature, 
and only have obſerv'd the moſt groſs 
and obvious ones, if he confounds a ex- 


ceſſive and outragious Anger, with that 


Senſation or Paſſion, which a diſagreeable 


Demand excites in us, when propos'd by 


one who has a Right to make it, and who 
does it with all the Submiſſion and De- 


corum which the Digairy of the Perſon 
he addreſſes requires or demands. 


As for the Injuſtice done Achilles, in 
taking Briſeis from him, it is ſo much the 
worſe, as Agamemnon was then in a more 
calm and tranquil State and Condition, 


*or at leaſt that he had more Time for 


Thought and Reflection; he had ſeen the 
Plague with which Apollo had puniſh'd 
the Injury done Chryſes; he had even re- 
ſolv'd to releaſe Briſeis in a handſome 
Manner, in the Council that was aſſem- 
bled to find a Remedy for this Miſchief ; 


and he made a Diſcourſe upon ' this Oc- 


caſion which * Madam D. very much 
applauds and commends. One of the 

brighteſt and beſt Paſſages whereof, is 
what follows, © I prefer, ſays Agamemnon, 
* Chriſeis to the Queen Clhremneſtra, my 


* B. 1. p · 289. 


6 Wife; 
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Wife; neither is ſhe inferior to her ei- 


© ther in Beauty or Wit, nor yet in Skill 
© in the niceſt and fineſt Work; yet, con- 


© tinues Agamemnon, I love the Peace and 


Safety of my People more than their 
© Ruin and Deſtruction. A Man of Senſe 
would have ſaid on this Occaſion, I prefer 
the Safety of my People before my own 


private Pleaſure and Inclination: Ho- ]a 


ever it is, Aamemnon ought not, in this 


Diſpoſition and Temper, ſo favourable to 


his People, deliver them out of one Dan- 
ger to precipitate them into another, nor 


commit an Act of Injuſtice at the ſame 


time he wou'd make amends for his Im- 
piety : So groſs and obvious a Contra- 
dition, renders the Perſon and Characłer 
poetically unequal and inconſiſtent with 
it ſelf, and morally ridiculous. 3 
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Agamemnon's Want of Judgment and Com. 


duct, tho repreſented by the Poet as 4 
great General. | WES . 


\ \ E ſhall enlarge a little more upon 
Y the Article of Prudence and Con- 
duct, and Polly or Extravagance, becauſe 


it will give us a better and more proper 


Cc3 Op- 
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Opportunity than any other to fix in ge- 
neral the Character which the Comman- 
der in chief of the Greek Army ſhould have 
had to have render'd the Poem equally 
noble as inſtructive and uſeful. It ap- 
pears that Homer deſign'd and intended 
Agamemnon a Perſon worthy the Poſt he 
filld. We need only fee the Paraphraſe 
which Madam D.“ makes of the follow- 
ing Paſſage in the ad B. The King Aga- 
* z7emnon. ſhin'd in the midſt of the War- 
© riours with an incomparable Courage 
and Bravery ; he had the Head and 
© Eyes of Jupiter, when he throws his 
© Thunder, the Figure and Shape of 
Mars, and the Strength of Neptune. 
© ——Fapiter had given him upon that 
Pay a Luſtre and Brightneſs of Majeſty 


that eclips'd all the other Heroes of the 


Army. Homer, ſays Madam D. could 
not well raiſe Agamemnon's Glory hig her, than 
by giving him what the three moſt powerful 
Deities had that was moſt great and ſublime: 
And as tothat peculiar Luſtre and Brightneſs 
which Jupiter here ſpreads over him, ſhe 
adds, that Homer would give as thereby to 
underſtand that the Majeſty of Rings being 


# Ray of the Divinity, it is ſtill more or 


* p. 72. T ”. 356, 357; 358. 
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himſelf to em. Tis true that all this is 
ſaid here very impertinently, in a Place 
eſpecially where Agamemnon is groſly im- 
pos'd upon, and made the Dupe of a de- 
ceitful Dream ſent him by Jupiter, to 


leſs 1725 as it pleaſes God to commanicate 


raiſe in him a falſe Hope, that he ſnould 


take Troy that very Day : But we may 
ſufficiently ſee hereby the great Opinion 
the Poet would give us of the General of 
Greece: Yet *tis certain, that never any 


Man was ſo abandon'd of all Judgment 


and Conduct as Agamemnon appears to be 
throughout almoſt the whole Courſe of 
the Iliad. For can any Thing be more 
ridiculous than to ſee the King of Kings, 
and chief Commander of the Greek 
Confederate Army, inſtead of reconciling 
by his Prudence and Wiſdom the various 
and contrary Tempers, which will al 
ways occur in ſuch a numerous Aſſembly, 
and ſupporting and maintaining the De» 
ference due to his Character from Princes 
who had only ſubmitted to him by a vo- 
luntary Choice; himſelf ſowing Diſcord 
and Diſſention among them, by unrea- 
ſonably provoking a paſſionate, furious 
and extravagant Per ſon, whoſe Reconci- 
liation afterwards he's oblig'd in the moſt 
earneſt and ſubmiſſive Manner to beg and 
intreat, and who after ſeveral very in- 

Ce 4 ſolent 
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5 ſolent Refuſals, with great Difficulty con- 


* deſcends at laſt to receive his Submiſſions, 
Wl | and to take upon him again the Com- 
1 mand in his proper Poſt and Station. 
* This Fault, *rwill be ſaid, was neceſſa- 
Il | ry to the preſent Plan of the Iliad, ſuch 
1 | as *twas conceiv'd by its Author: But A- 
l gamemnon after wards in the Poem com- 
| mits fuch Miſtakes, and is guilty of ſuch 


Thing, or depend upon nothing, beſides 

want of Judgment and common Senſe. 

1 The firſt Example I ſhall produce, is not 
= indeed ſuch in the Intention of the Poet, 
od who on the contrary gives us it as a 
Mark of deep and profound Wiſdom. 
*Tis in B. 2d, * where Agamemnon aſ- 
Ti ſembles the Principal Perſons of the Ar- 
i my in old Neftor's Ship; he tells them the 
Dream that was ſent him by Jupiter, and 

which 1s repeated three Times at length 

| in the Compaſs of three Pages immedi- 
i ately following one another : He eon- 
1 - _..cludes with ſaying, t * See then how we 
| 


F. j | : . 

14 Faults, as have no Connexion with any 
| 
| 


* may make the Greeks take Arms; As for Þ 
me, I intend to make an Experiment of E 
their Courage on this Occaſion : II] or- 1 


[| © der them to fly to their Ships. And ye 's 
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for your Part detain them by your 
© Speeches. Every thing is of a Piece in 
the Iliad; Jupiter lies to Agamemuon, and 
Agamemnon tells L. ies to his Troops. His 
Project and Deſign is no leſs contrary to 


good Senſe, than it is to Truth: Yer to 


ſuppreſs nothing that can be favourable 
Remarks upon this Paſſage: Let as exa- 
mine a little this Deſan, ſays ſhe, * to ſee 


if it deſerves the great Praiſe and Commen- 


dation Homer gives it, by. calling it runs; 
Bovair, 4 deep and well-laid Deſgn; for on the 
contrary it appears at firſt ſight a very ſimple 
and fool-ſh one. Agamemnon ſeeing the 
Greeks diſcourag d by the Abſence of Achil- 
les, and impatient to return, and abandon an 
Enterpriæe of which nom they ea pected no good 
Succeſs : How durſt the Ring in ſo nice and 
dangerous a Juncture talk to them of return- 
ing, and order them to embark ? He might be 
bat too certain in this Inflance of a ready O- 


bedience : This is, adds Madam D. the we. 


ry Thing in which the Depth and Wiſdom 
cf the Council conſiſted ; he orders the Com- 


manders to detain thoſe who they ſee diſpo- 
ſed to fly; and he doubts not but the Troops, 
ſeeing their Commanders have the Bolaneſs 
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to oppoſe themſelves to the General's Orders, 
will chooſe to ſtay, whether from Fear, or 
from 4 great Confidence _ repos'd in the 
Wiſdom of their Leaders, who wou d wot have 
dard to contraditt the King's Orders, if 
they had not ſome well grounded Hope, and 
knew Things they were ignorant of : Beſides, 
there is nothing to fear for a General, who 
has Troops that retain ſome Reſentment a= 
gainſt him, which they only wait an Opportu- 
unity of ſbewing; he need only as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble give them an Opportanity to went their 
Anger, by diſcovering it, and this is what A- 
gamemnon does; and ſo this Deſign, which 


firſt appear d raſh and dangerous, has all the 


Sacceſs the King cou'd hope or wiſh for. Theſe 
Reaſons are ſo ſubtile and far fetch'd, 
that firſt tis with Difficulty we can at all 
underſtand them, and after apprehending 
them, tis next to impoſſible to retain them 
two Moments in our Memory; therefore 
as their Refutation wou'd be both ob- 
ſcure and tedious, I omit it, and ſhall on- 
ly directly propoſe my Reaſons againſt 
this Project of Azamemnon ; the Reader 
may then compare the one with the other. 

Firſt, nothing appears more vain and 
uſeleſs than the Tryal Agamemnon pre- 
tends here to make of the Courage and 


Valour of his Troops; for prepoſſeſsd as he 


is of the Truth of his Dream, which 
e com- 
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commanded him in the Name of Jupiter 
to arm all the Greeks, aſſuring him of 


Victory, he ought not to doubt either of 
the good Diſpoſition of his Soldiers, nor 


the Succeſs of the Enterpriſe. What 


uſe then would he make of this Tryal 
of his Army ? The only one can be al- 
ledg'd, is, that he would chooſe among 
his Troops thoſe he found the moſt cou- 
ragious, to employ them in the Atrack 


of Troy. The Holy Scripture which M. 


D. ſo often cites, and compares with Ho- 
mer, gives a remarkable Example of this 


Conduct in the Hiſtory of Gideon. This 


General having received Order from God 
to attack theMzd:antes, publiſh'd through- 
out the Camp, That all thoſe that were 


fearful, and whom the Approach. of the 


Enemy, or the Preparations of the Battle 
diſcourag'd, ſhou'd return home; Two 
and Twenty Thouſand Men were glad 
of the Propofal, and ſeparated from the 
reſt, of which there remain'd now only 
Ten Thouſand. But this Number being 
ſtil] too great, God commanded Gideon 
to lead 'em towards the River Jordan, 


and obſerve thoſe who, without ſtopping 


would take quickly, and only as they 
march'd along, Water from the River in 
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the Hollow of their Hands, to quench 
their Thirſt, and the others who kneel'd 
down to drink more at their Leiſure 
and Eaſe. There were only Three 
Hundred of the former; and God ſaid to 
Gideon, that twas theſe Three Hundred 
Men he ſhould lead againſt the Enemy, 
becauſe with them he would obtain the 
Victory. I produce this Paſſage to make 
us ſenſible not of the exact Agreement 
and Harmony there is found, as Ma- 
dam D. vainly imagines between Homer 
and the Holy Scriptures, as to their Style 
and Cuſtoms;“ but, on the contrary, to 
convince us of the infinite Superiority of 
ſuch Paſſages of the Holy Scripture, above 
the Fictions of Homer: For we ſee here 
a rational End and Deſign in the Tryal 
that Gideon makes of his Army; and the 
Means he here employs ro diſtinguiſh his 
Soldiers ſucceeds. Whereas we can't tell 
in what view Agamemnom here makes Try- 
al of the Courage of his Troops, ſince he 
detains them all, as well thoſe who had a 
mind to go off, as ſuch who had a mind 
to ſtay; and that this Tryal ſerv'd only 
to publi the Shame and Inſamy of all 
Greece, and to procure to himſelf the Pain 
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and Vexation of ſeeing his whole Army 
ready to embark upon the firſt Propoſal 
that was made to them of it. Further, 
if Agamemnon would detain all his Troops 
and lead them out to Battle, as he de- 
ſign'd, his trying them in this manner, 
Was not only uſeleſs, but dangerous; 
for nothing can be more dangerous than 
to convict of Cowardice ſuch whole Aſ- 
ſiſtance we want; and the Advantage we 
may take of them by ſuch a diſcovery, 
only terminates often in augmenting their 
Cowardice, and always in making their 
General become hateful and odious to 
them. 1 81 
But to conſider the Nature of the Try- 
al it ſelf, and the Succeſs which the Diſ- 
courſe that Agamemnon here makes his 
Soldiers, muſt naturally have, a multitude 
of Reflections offer themſelves : For, in 
the firſt Place, what a unworthy Part is 
it that Agamemnon here acts? He would 
try the Courage of his Troops, and to do 
this, acts the Part of a Coward himſelf, 
and makes a long Speech, where he ſpeaks 
of nothing but of Doubts and Suſpicions, 
= Fears and Flight.“ Madam D. f pretends 
6 after Dioniſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Eaſta- 
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thias, that this Diſcourſe of Agamemnon is 
one of thoſe which the Rheroricians call 
feign'd or ironical ones; becauſe he who 


| ſpeaks, ſays one thing and means the con- 


trary, as Agamemnon does here, who by 


ordering the Troops to fly and embark, 


would oblige em to remain and ſtay. 
The whole Art of this Diſcourſe, adds 
ſhe, conſiſts in proving what we would 
ſeem to deſign, but really don't, by 
ſuch weak and poor Reaſons and Ar- 


-guments, and ſo eaſy to be refuted, that 


the Auditor himſelf may naturally infer 
the direct contrary from what is faid. 
Madam ©. hereupon makes a Recapitu- 
lation of Agamemnons Diſcourſe, of which 
it will ſuffice here to recite ſome particu- 
lar Paſſages, inſtead of the whole. When 
Agamemnon ſays, Jupiter hath promis d and 


Aſſur d me, by an irrevocable Sign, That I 


all deſtroy and ſack Troy; who is there 
but muſt thence conclude, we ought to ſtay, 
ſince Jupiter hath ſeal d this Promiſe by all 
that could render it certain and infallible ? 
He adds, Jupiter has deceiv'd me to Day: 
But wherein is it he deceives; and can Ju- 


piter deceive ? He commands me: But what 


Command can ever overthrow ſo ſolemn aPro- 
miſe? Sach is the Will of the Great Jupiter. 


Bar how was this Will pabliſb'd or declar 4? 


Agamemnon indeed ſhews himſeiſ here in too 
| violent 
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violent a Paſſion ever to be believd. This 
Iown is ſtill pleaſanter than all the reſt ; as 


if a Man who uſes Art and Stratagem, 


and ſpeaks the contrary of what he thinks, 


cou'd be in a Paſſion: Or, as if a Man in 


Paſſion were capable of ſuch ſort of Rea- 
ſoning. Pl tell you ſuch a thing: But 
as it is Paſſion that diQtates it me, I 


hope you won't believe me. This peculi- 


ar Notion and Fancy proceeds from the 


Inclination Madam D. has to find Paſſion 
every where, or to think that Paſſion 
makes us always ſpeak Things that are 


falſe. But laſtly, if we ſhould even al- 
low fuch forc'd and far fetch'd Com- 
ments and Interpretations as theſe, could 


they ever ſtand againſt the Concluſion of 


Agamemnon's Diſcourſe ; where he ſays +, 
The Trojans have Troops from ſeveral 
© Cities that have ſent them Succour ; 
and tis this that overthrows all my 
* Deſigns, and prevents my ſacking Troy. 
Nine whole Years, by Jupiters Permil- 
© tion, have already expir'd; the Tim- 
© ber of our Ships is rotten, and 1 
* Cordage wore out: Our Wives 

Children expect us at home, and here 
* we only loſe our Time and periſh, and 
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it; are conſum'd, after an Enterprize un- 
© dertaken with ſo much Noiſe, and 
.* which ſeems never like to end. What 
Advantage and Influence muſt ſuch Rea- 
ſons, ſo obvious in themſelves, and ſo 
clearly expreſs'd, have over the Greeks, a- 
bove airy Notions and Speculations, and 
theſe hid too and diſguis'd under a ironi- 
cal Appearance? Accordingly Homer“ fails 
not to acquaint us that the Multitude im- 
mediately accepted the Propoſal, and that 
in that very Moment the Greeks determin'd 
to fly, and return home again. F There 
is in this Diſcourſe of Agamemnon in Ma- 
17 | dam D's Opinion, t an Art that can't e- 
14 | nough be admir d, an infinite Strength and 
14 Force; but they are only fo many Beauties 
f lloſt: For, tis certain the Greeks appre- 
THY hended none of them. If Homer had any 
1 deſign to recommend this kind of Elo- 
quence, he wou'd have told us at leaſt its 
. Succeſs; yer Madam D apprehends the 
Thing quite otherwiſe : Some, ſays ſhe,** 
may condewn the Deſign of Agamemnon, 
gee it might have producd ſo fatal an Ef- 
, and ſo contrary to what he intended; 
but this Criticiſm is falſe. Homer teaches 
us here, that the wiſeſt Deſigus can't ſucceed 
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without the Aſſiſtance of God. Let a Ning 
think never ſo right, and take the beſt Coun- 
cils, tis God that does the reſt. As for me, 
I maintain that a General who is ſo void 
of all Judgment and Senſe, as to propoſe 
flight to Troops ſo much harraſs d and 
fatigu'd, ought only to accuſe himſelf, if 
thoſe Troops fly in earneſt ; and that ha- 


ving tempted God with ſuch an abſurd 


and ridiculous Experiment, he has there. 


by render d himſelf unworthy of all the 
Aſſiſtance he might otherwiſe have ex- 


pected from him. But beſides, what 
Miſchief and Injury does a King, or any 
Perſon in Authority, do himſelf for all ſu- 
ture Times, when once he has made his 
Subjects, or Perſons in Authority under 
him ſenſible, that he may will and intend 
quite different from what he ſpeaks? Don't 
this render all his Commands for the fu- 
ture for ever doubtful, and conſequently 
all Obedience to them precarious and un- 
certain? What will become of the moſt 
clear and expreſs Injunctions and Orders, if 
once a Door is open'd to contrary Mean» 
ings ? When Vliſſes * ſtops thoſe who are 


going off, and running away in Obedi- 


ence to Agamemnons Advice and Perſwa- 
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ſion, he ſays: © What the King does now | 
is only to make a Tryal of his Troops, 
and preſently. he'll puniſh them for it: 
Therefore the Troops will always have 
Reaſon to fear Puniſhment, in obeying 
the Orders of their General, who may 
ſometimes command even their Flight or 
Retreat from Stratagem or Neceſſity. 
Why does Agamemnon here put his inferi- 
our Officers in a Capacity to contradict his 
own Commands and Orders? How does 
he know they will never. abuſe the Pow- 
er he here grants them, and carry along 
with them when they pleaſe the Army, 
who will always henceforth conſider them 
whatever he ſhall fay to the contrary, 
as the beſt and moſt faithful Interpreters. 
of his dark and uncertain Will, and his 
doubtful and ambiguous Orders? 
Let how falſe or fooliſh ſoever this 
Stratagem now appears, it 15 repeated a- 
gain by Agamemnon in gth Bf. Tis true 
that in this Place tis not propos'd as a 
Stratagem. The Poet don't ſay, that A4. 
amemnon wou'd hereby make a tryal of 
his Army. On the contrary, he does not 
make the Propoſal till after a Defeat had 
made him deſperate; 'tis only Madam 
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ms againſt, all the Evidence of the 
Text „that this Diſcourſe has the ſame 
eſign as tha. i ig the ad B. ſhe gives us 
e fame Explication of it, and.adds what 
follows, upon ccalion. A, particular Paſ- 
ſage therein.; 75 iter, ſays Agamemnon, 


1 has def end ag contriv d gun, me 


c the maſt, 6 8 Treachery. Agamem- 


non, ſays Mad am, £ + allows bimſel If. even 


to, bla) 1755 5 Accu ſing J opiter of Treacke- 


2 40 lb ts Troops that he only ſpoke in 


257 0 ny of. P Alion, which renders 
what he 1 the tef 1 as if the O- 
ro s Paſſion on the contrary wasn't what 
0 fren, m 10lt contri uted to the Perſwaſion 

of the Hearer; or as if it were lawful to 
7 a good Intention: How - 

ever it is, this. Diſco rſe in B. 9. is either 
ſincere or feigũ d: Ir tis ſincere, this ab- 
ſolutely ruins the falſe and. fi niſter Inter- 


pretations which Eoſtathias gives the firſt 


Diſcourſe, ſince they can't then be ap. 
ply'd to the ſecond: If tis feign'd, it is 
then the moſt abſurd and impertinent. 
Thing in the World, ſince no Man who 
had a Grain of common Senſe wou'd e- 
ver _ the ſame Cheat and Deceit 
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twice, With Reference to the ſame Per- 
fons. But whether this ſecond Diſcourſe 
of Agamemnon's is ſincere or feign'd, tis 
very ill receiv'd by Diomedes, who takes 
Occaſion thence to treat the King very 
1njuriouſly : Son of Atreus, ſays he, I 
begin with oppoſing the fooliſh and raſh 
Advice you have here proposd —— 
© the Son of Satarn hath made you here 
© King of Kings, but he hath not given 
* youthat Force and Courage, whoſeEm- 
« pire is ſtill far greater and more glorious 
© than what you poſſeſs. Unhappy Prince, 
if your Courage determines you to re- 
© gain your own Country ! Be gone, de- 
part; fortunately your Ships lie next 
the Shore. If we under ſtand Diomedes's 
Diſcourſe literally, ſays Madam D. + it ap- 
pears impertinent, very abuſive, and highly 
unreaſonable; but adds Madam D. Dion. 
Hallicarnaſſeus has excellently diſplayd the 
great Art and Skill thereof, by ſhewing, that 
this violent Accuſation of Agamemnon, 7zs 
on the contrary a Defence of this Prince, and 
a certain Means to make his Deſigns ſuc- 
ceed, The Freedom which Diomedes uſes, 
end the injurious Treatment he gives him, 
ſerve only the better and more effettually to 
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deceive the Troops, who thinking him real- 


ly concern'd and vex d, won't fail hereupon 
to embrace his Meaſures. Theſe Reproach- 
es, adds Dion. Hallicarnaſſeus, are only jo 
much pure Gold for Agamemnon. And 


does it indeed become a King to make 


ſuch Experiments upon himſelf, at the 
Expence of his Royal Dignity, and Per- 
ſonal Honour ? Does Madam D. find any 
Paſſage like this in the Lives of our Kings, 


and are thoſe the Leſſons: ſhe wou'd give 


a young Prince, in whoſe Education ſhe 
were concernd? ? | 

But, what's incredible! the ſame Pro- 
poſal of flying is again repeated by 44. 
memnon in the 14th B. and Madam O. 
who durſt not repeat her Remarks ſhe 
had made on this Paſſage in the ſecond 
and ninth B. contents her ſelf here with 


ſaying in the 14th B. That this Flight 


is not the Intention of Agamemnon, but that 
he only makes this Propoſal, that he mayn't 


appear to detain the Troops by any Force or 


Violence, or to lead them only to their Ruin 
and Deſtruction, and that he knew that thoſe 
to whom he ſpoke woud take the contrary 


Side. We may judge from hence how juſt 


the Encomium is Madam D. gives Ho- 
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mer, when ſhe ſays, that he ſtill knew how 
to extricate himſelf out of any Difficulty 
by new and unthought of Ways; inſtead 
of ſaying, that he always: involves himſelf 
in the ſame Difficulties and Abſurdities. 
Let after the firſt Experiment of Aga- 
memnon, to which I now return, Vliſſes 
whom Madam Y. commends here tor 
not flying like the reſt, he who knew 
Agamemnon's Delign, and who had ex- 
preſs Orders to ſtop the Troops; this V- 
liſſes, IL ſay, not of himſelf, but by the 
Advice of Minerva, + at lait prepares to 
execute what had been agreed, upon in 
old Neftor's Ship: He begins to run (ibid.) 
throwing off his upper Garment, which 
was taken up by his Herald Eurpbates; 
a a notable Circumſtance! When he ſaw 
any Soldier mutinous or ſeditious, *f he 
{truck him with his Scepter, and rebuk'd 
him ſeverely ; © You Wretch, keep in your 
_ © Poſt and Station, and obey your Supe- 
© riours, who are more wile and valiant 
than you; you are only a Coward, with- 
out Strength or Courage; And don't 
ye know that you are eſteem d as no- 
thing either in Battle or Council? An 
excellent Reaſon to detain a Perſon who 
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3 What then, conti - 


Multitude of Kings is not good; ler 
* there be one ſupreme Commander, or 


_ © ſole Sovereign Prince; and let it be he 


© to whom the Son of Saturn, whoſe 


Counſels are impenetrable, has given his 


« Scepter and his Laws, that he may 


_ © reign over the People. Can the Folly 


and Abſurdity of Reaſoning be poſſibly 
carry'd higher? Aamemnon, who is the 


ſole Monarch of whom Uliſſes ſpeaks, had 


commanded their Flight, and V/iſſes, who 
is only à private General, wowd hinder 
and prevent it. Hereupon, this Latter 
040 for a Reaſon, that we mult obey 
um only who is the ſupreme Head and 


King. This Diſcourſe cou'd only be rea- 


ſonable in Agamemnon's Mouth, in caſe he 
had taken a quite contrary Deſigu to what 
we have ſeen ; which was to make Ul; 
ſes, whoſe Character was Craft and Diſ- 
ſimulation, to propoſe the Flight to the 
Troops; and if they had conſented, then 
to come himſelf and prevent it. Tho the 
Experiment had always been vain and 
dangerous, yet it wou'd at leaſt have pre- 
ſerv'd the Character of Sincerity and 
Truth ſo becoming a Prince, of Confi- 


dence and Courage ſo proper for a Gene- 


ral, and the Authority of Command ſo 
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neceſſary to both : Then indeed he might 
y have ſaid what Uliſes ſays here 
ſo abſardly ; What then, muſt we be all 


Kings, a Multitude of Kings is not good! 
Let there be one Chief General, and So. 


vereign Prince; and let it be he to whom 


the Son of Saturn, whoſe Counſels are im- 


penetrable, hath given his Scepter and his 


| Laws, that he may reign over the Peq- 


Agamemnon is alſo guilty of other Weak- 


neſſes and Follies, acknowledged as ſuch 


by the Poet himſelf, We have juſt now 
ſeen the great Services which Viſſes did 
Azamemnon, by ſtopping the whole Ar- 


my juft as it was ready to embark, Aga. 
memnon forgets this ſignal Piece of Service, 
the very ſame Day. He ſees Viiſſes* 
and Meneſtheus, Generals of the Atheni- 


ans, encamped by one another, preſer- 
ving and maintaining their Troops in 
Peace and Order in the moſt regular 
Manner; becauſe the Report that the 
Alliance was hroke, and that Mars was 


Army had only begun to ſhake; and 
in this Uncertainty theſe two brave 
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1 Captains 


going to renew the Battle, had not yet 
reach'd them. The Greek and Trojan 
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Captains expected that ſome other Part 


of the Greek Army ſhould firſt. attack 
© and break in upon the Trojans, and re- 


© new the Battle. This is, ſays Madam 


D. F not only a Juſtification of Uliſſes and 


the Athenians, but alſo their Commendation 
and great Encomium; Uliſſes was too pra 
dent, and the Athenians too juſt, to begin the 


Battle without knowing why, and after a Trea- 


ty of Alliance ſworn and concluded, Yet 
Agamemnon, * angry to ſee them out of 


Action, bitterly reproaches them in the 


following Terms: Son of King Peteus, 
and you who have only in your Head 
+ ſubtile and wicked Craft, why do you 


© ſtay here out of Danger, ſeiz d with 


Fear? Why do you expect that the o- 
ther Greeks ſhou'd engage the Trojans, 
s *twas your Buſineſs to have begun the 
Attack, and made haſte before all to the 
Battle. hat Agamemnon ſays here, as 


Madam P. + herſelf obſerves, is not very 


Juſt ; but this Prince, provokd at the Treach- 


ery of the Trojans, and impatient to be re- 


veng d, conſults here only his Auger and Paſ- 
ſion; and that is exactly what is ridiculous 
in a General, with reſpect to Perſons, who 


excepting this ſingle Circumſtance, are his 
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Equals, and who only come to the War 
out of Friendſhip and Love to him : 
Therefore the prudent Uliſſes ooking 
upon him with Diſdain, and with 2 

© Bye full of Anger, tells him, Son of A. 
© zzeus, What do I hear, and what Dif. 
© courſe is it you now make? Dare you 
« accuſe us of ſtaying behind when we 
© ſhou'd engage? If you are ſo curious as 
© to draw near, yowll then ſee the Father 
© of Telemachas in the midſt of his Ene- 
© mies, engage in ſo brave a Manner as to 
© make you turn pale with Fear. Theſe 
Words of Uliſſes, ſays Madam D. (ibid.) 
contain 4 bitter Raillery againſt Agamem- 
non, taxing him with little Courage. Yet 
we have ſeen that in the Hiad, he gives 
fewer Marks of Cowardice than any other 
General; and particularly than Vliſſes, who 
flies ſo furiouſly in B. 9 Here therefore 
are two Men equally reaſonable, the one 
as the other. The King ſeeing. Uliſſes 
much provok'd, changes his Stile To 
repair the Injury he had done him, he ſays 
to him, ſmiling, + * Divine Son of Laer- 
tes, Uliſſes, whoſe Prudence is fruitful 
in Expedients in the greateſt Extremi- 
: ties, I had no deſign to offend you, nor 
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preſcribe you apy thing; your Cauraga 
5 67 4b to me, and I know the Friend- 
+ ſhip you have for me —— : If I have 
* ſpoke amiſs, I'll give you what Satisfa- 
* tion you can deſire. Madam D. whom 
1 religiouſly follow, ſays here, TG A- 
gamemnon i, Uliſſes his ſuperiaur, yet this 
dom t hinder him from offering him Satisfaction; 
and thereby he ſhews, that all the Superiority 
of Princes don t diſpenſe them from what they 
owe to thoſe they have juſtly offended; for Ju- 
ſtice, which is tjll: higher and more ſovereign 
than the greateſt of Nings, determines that an 
Injury ſhou'd be rgpaif d. I have already 

obſerv id, in the ſecond: Part of this Work 
what we are to think of the Satisfactions 
and Reparations due from Kings and So- 
vereign Princes. I will only ſay here, 
that it had been much better and more 
uſeful to have repreſented a General, who 
by the Wiſdom of his Conduct had pre- 
vented any Occaſion of his coming under 
ſuch ſort of Obligations. Beſides, who 
can tell, whether the Excuſe Agamermmon 
here makes Uliſſes, is not a Fault᷑ of a dif- 
ferent kind? What Inſtruction or Example 
can be drawn from a Man who only fol- 
lows. his Humour or Paſſion.? And in- 
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deed Agamemnon, who ſtands here ſuffici- 
- ently corrected, yet the very next Mo- 
ment comes to the magnanimous Diomedes, 
who was yet a braver and more valiant 
Man than Vliſſes, and who ſtaid behind 
for the ſame Reaſon that he did, and re- 
proves him with bitterer Reproaches than 
the other: O Gods, cries he, What do I 


© ſee! Son of valiant Tydeus, whence comes 


© this Fear ; and what do 8 in that 
Chariot? Are you obſerving thence 
* which Way you can make your eſcape ? 
© Theſe are not the Examples your Father 
gave you. Hereupon, notwithſtanding 
the Impatience of being reveng'd, Madam 
D. aſcribes to him, he begins a long and 
tedious Narration of all the brave and va- 
liant Actions which Tydeas the Father of 
Diomedes had done at T hebes and elſewhere, 
and concludes that Tydeas had left a Son 
far inferiour to him in Courage. But, 
adds he, + if he can't fight ſo well, he 
can at leaſt ſpeak better. How ridiculous 
and abſurd is this, eſpecially with Refe- 
rence to Diomedes, who was no Orator nor 
Speal e at all, and who even here makes 
no reply to Agamemnon? So that Madam 
D. obſerves, ** That Diomedes, ſure of his 
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Courage, and knowing the Motive that made 
A 8 ſpeak thus, anſwers Nothing: 
There are Injaries, continues ſhe, that we 
may deſpiſe, eſpecially when we know their true 
Source and Original. Beſides, Diomedes 
coudn't anſwer, without juſtifying the Re- 
roach here made him of his being. a better 
Speaker than Soldier; i. e. to prevent a Man 


making any Defence againſt the falſeſt 


Accuſations can be brought againſt bim, 
we need only add as falſly, that he is a 
great Speaker: But Steneleus who ſtood by 
was on Diomedess ſide, and had his Share 
in the Reproach, tells the King (ib.) Son 
of Atreas, why do ye contradict a Truth 
© ſo well known to you? Which gives 


Agamemnon one of the worſt of Chara- 


ers; repreſenting him as a capricious and 
fantaſtical Perſon, who ſpeaks right or 
wrong, true or falſe, whatever came in 
his Head, and who thereby renders his 
Remonſtrances vain and uſeleſs, in Caſes 
where they might be the moſt neceſſary. 
This proceeds in general, from that Ho- 
mer Was, himſelf, only a meer Rhapſodiſt 
and vain Haranguer, who had no fixd 
nor regular Defiga in his Speeches, nor 
ever laid any juſt and rational Scheme or 
Foundation to build them upon. 
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—_— Characters as Fools, Quidquid 
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ſwer firſt, hit” the Praiſes which Homer 
ives Agamem#on, ſhew he was ſenſible 
He oughtr'to repreſent him as a great Ge- 
neral, and that he indeed thought he had 
done fo; and ſo he has deſtroy'd beſore- 
hand this Excufe, which ſome. of his 
Friends have imagin d for him, Tanſwer, 
ſecondly, that tho it may be allow'd me 
to make my Perſons unjuſt, if ſuch is their 
CharaQter, yet it is, generally ſpeaking, 
forbid to draw them Fools or Madmen ; 
if we ſee in ſome celebrated Tragedies Per- 
ſors become ſuch as an Ajax or an Oreſtes, 
Folly in them is not a Character, but a 
Cataftrophe ; *tis the Tragical Effect of 
ſome cruel Paſſion, or ſome Puniſhment 
from the Gods; beſides it is always very 
remarkably diſtinguiſh'd from the uſual 
Temper and Condition of thoſe Perſons 
even 
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even in the Play it ſelf, T omit. the Ab- 


ſurqdities, Follies, and Indignities, which 
the Repreſentation of ſuch ſort of Cha- 


raters neceſſarily, introduce in a Poem; 


: 


The Iliad affords us Examples hereof” in 


every Page. Num and paſſionate. Tempers 
are ever committing Follies and Indiſcretions,, 
ſays Madam D. herſelf + upon Occaſion of, 
Ajax and Idomeneas their quarrelling in the 
234 B. about à Race of which they were 
only Spectators. I anſwer, laſtly, that 


Ve are not inſtruced by all ſort of Faults; 


and that tis only the Faults of wiſe Men 
that are in this. reſpe& uſeful, becauſe 
the reſt of their Conduct makes them ap- 

pear only as Spots upon a. bright poliſh'd 
Cryſtal ; but the Faults. of Men, habitually 
vicious, ſerve only to ſtupify and corrupt 
the Mind: And nothing ſhews ſo much 
the Want or Corruption of all Taſte and 
Judgment, as the Inclination Homer had 
to draw ſuch Characters. A Poet, who 
had ſtudied the Diſtinctions of Good and 
Evil, who knew the right Order and. true 
Syſtem of the Duties of Civil Life, who un- 
derſtood Politicks, or the great. Art. of 
Ruling or Governing Kingdoms and 
States, and the Conduct of Armies, 
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wou'd have exerted his Knowledge on 
this Occaſion, and made it break out and 
ſhine; by forming, at leaſt, ſome of his 
Perſons and Characters upon that Model 
of Perfection he had in his Mind, and by 
making us obſerve in the others their 

weak and blind Sides: He wou d have been 
ſenſible 5 the great Principles of Mora- 
lity are the only true Source of Characters, 
according to thoſe admirable Lines of 


Horace in his Art of Poetry. | 


Qui diditit Patrie quid debeat, & quid 


„ -; -- | 


Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus G 
es . Go 


go ſit conſcripti, quod Fadicis Meium, que 
artes in Bellum miſi Ducis, ille profetto 
Red dere perſone ſcit Convenientia cuique. 


| Thus Tranſlated by my Lord Roſc- 
f.. ͤ fs on 
He only gives the proper Character, 

Who {knows the Duty of all Ranks of Men, 
And what we owe to Country, Parents, Friends, 


How Judges and how Senators ſhould act, 
And what becomes « General to doe. 


But *is plain we have no need of all this 
Knowledge to repreſent only 1 
Bin! 70 0 aa 
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Madmen ; neither indeed was Homer evet 
endowed with it. 

But ſuppoſing, that with reſpect 1 to 
Morality we might improve by every 
Thing, and that the Folly and Imperti- 
nences of Vice were ſufficient to recom- 
mend Virtue; at leaſt; 'tis certain, that 
. Politicks and the Art of War, if a Poet 
would give any Inftfutions therein, can 
never be learn'd by ſeeing only Faults ; 
or what is. ffill worſe, only a confus d 
Medley and Chads of rrue and falſe Steps. 
Wiſdom in a Prince, or in the General of 
an Army, is not only a Virtue; tis a 
Science, that muſt be taught by Rule and 
Art: Homer, tis true; was never eſteem'd 
a great Stateſman ; and Plato even thought 
his Poetry contrary to true Politicks; 
but his Deſign was to recommend the 
Merit of Arms; and Horace has particu- 
larly prais'd him upon this Account: 
Therefore methinks we might have ex- 
pected, at leaſt, to find ia his Poem an 
Epitome of the Art of War, as to March. 
es, Battles and Sieges. Yer let us excuſe 
him even in this, altho? Ignorance and 
Prejudice has affiem'd it; and only mind 
* general Views which were proper to 


— — 
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* Madam D's Pref. to Homer, p- 22. 
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his Subject, with reſpect to the Time and 
Age in which he liv'd. A little before 
Homer's Age, Men, as T. Rapin * obſerves, 
knowing no greater Enemies than Mon- 
ſters and wild Beaſts, there needed only 


Strength of Body to pretend to the Title 


of a Heroe. Homer appear d immediate- 


ly after this Time, and liv'd in that in 
which the Military Art, according to Ma- 


dam D. had already made ſome Pro- 
greſs, as we ſee by the Order of the Bat- 
talions, .the Attacks and Entrenchments 
related in the Iliad; Homer ſhou'd have 
improv*'d ſuch a JunQureto have made the 
Greeks ſenſible, that the principal Parts of 
a Heroe and General, were his Wiſdom 


and Conduct, and not bodily Strength. 


Upon this Principle, it was natural to 
make Agamemnen a wiſe and experienced 
General, and who ſhould alſo have had a 
Courage and Valour ſuitable to his Rank 
and Ocder, tho? ftill in Appearance infe- 
riour to that of Achilles. And indeed an 
excellent General, eſpecially in an Army 
compos'd of Kings and Heroes, may be 
inferiour to ſome of his ſubordinate Offi 
cers, in ſome particular Qualities; and e- 
ven his Chief Excellence and Peculiar 


* 


* In her Comp, of Homer and Virgil T Preface to 


Homes, P- 51. e Wi | Merit | 
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Merit may conſiſt in judiciouſly and faith» 
fully employing the Talents and Abilities 
of others; he may have leſs Sagaciry than 
ſome; leſs Strength and Cunning, and al- 
ſo even leſs of that Courage that proceeds 
meerly from the Temper and Mechaniſm 
of the Blood and Spirits, than others. But 
as for the Abilities of the Mind, the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of Command and Conduct, and the 
rational or intellectual Courage, he ought 
ſtill to have and to ſurpaſs all others, even 


the moſt accompliſh'd. A amemnon, upon 


this Suppoſition, would then indeed have 
deſerv'd to have been the Heroe of the 
Poem. As for Achilles, who might have 
been rank'd in the ſecond Place and Or- 
der, he might, ſome of his blackeſt and 
molt enormous Crimes excepted, have 
given him all the Vices he has in the Ili- 
ad, and among others, that head ſtrong 
and impetuous Paſlion and Fury, which 
Homer wou'd have paſs for true Cou- 
rage and Valour: But far from rendering 
it the ſole Quality neceſſary, as Homer has 
dane, it ſhou'd have been made, when 
taken apart, perfectly vain and uſeleſs. 
In a Word, aiter long and laborious, but 
fruitleſs Endeavours and Attempts of A- 
chilles, the whole Superiority and Advan- 
tage of the Army, and Succeſs of the En- 
terprize ſhou'd have depended upon the 

Ee 2 Perſon 
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| Perſon of Ag amemnon, as repreſenting Cou- 
rage govern'd by Widom ; whereas ma- 
king, both depend upon the Perſon of A- 
chilies, who 15 the true Emblem of blind 
and brutal Valour, and what is only found- 
ed upon bodily Strength, Homer brings 
Men back again to the State of Ignorance 
end Barbarity, from which they had be- 
gun to be delivered. And even, with Re- 
ference to the Honour of Greece, Homer had 
contributed much more, if he had effectu- 
ally thereto made all the other Confede- 
rates and ſubordinate Princes inferiour on- 
ly to Agamemnon, who is ſuppos'd equally 
Wiſe as Couragious. Private Leaders par- 
take in the Glory of a Prince and Gene- 
ral lawfully choſen, and are honoured in 
his Perſon ; but if the Greeks, who liv'd in 
Homer's Time, bad the leaft Delicacy of 
Taſte or Senſe of Honour, they muſt 
ha ve b-en ſtrangely ſhock'd and provok'd, 
to find the Plan of the 1/;ad fram'd and 
contriv'd in ſuch a manner, as to repreſent 
the Anceſtors of their Kings, and the whole 
Body of their Troops entirely uſeleſs and 
inſignificant at the Siege of Troy; and if I 
may ſo expreſs it, only like the forlorn 
Hope who are ſent upon an Attack. Achil- 
les only, who was inferiour in Dignity to 
molt of the other Princes, and incompara- 
bly the moſt vicious of them all, has the 
| whole 
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whole Honour of the Victory and Ad- 
vantages obtain'd, during the whole 
Courſe of the War, as we formerly ob- 
ſerv'd, and ſo neceſſarily inſpires into the 
Minds of his Readers, the rs 2 he 
ſhows of the Greeks. 


6. V. 


Parallel of rhe Two Heroes in the Iliad, com- 


par d with Taſſos Two Heroes in his je- 
ruſalem Deliver d. Taſſo's Encomiuin. 


"HE Friends and Admirers of F. 
mer, don't ſet Eſteem and Value 
enough upon T aſſo, tor the great Care he 
has taken to Amitate that antient Origi- 
nal; for without mentioning an infinite 


| Number of particular Hints Add Paſſages 


be has borrow'd from him, not from a- 
ny Want or Neceſſity he had of them, 
but only to do 'em Honour, the whole 
Frame and Structure of the [ralian Poem 
is almoſt the ſame with that of the Greek 
one. Goafrey and Rinaldo there anſwer ta 
Achilles and Agamemnon : But with what a 
maſterly Skill and Wifdom has Tafſo trea- 
ted the Quarrel and Difference ot thoſe 
two Heroes |! firſt, it does not ariſe from 
a blunt and brutal Affront * by the 

"me 1 one 
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one to the other, as is the violent catry- 
ing off of Briſeis by Agamemnon in the 
Lad; but it proceeds from a juſt Cauſe 
of Anger. in Godfrey, becauſe R. from a 
private Principle of Revenge, which has 
been a long Time too cuſtomary and uſu- 
al with Men of the Sword, and thoſe 
bred in the Camp, had kill'd in a Duel 
Prince Gerzand, who had provok'd and 
abus'd him. After this, if we examine 
on the one ſide, the Temper and Diſpo- 
ſition of R. before he falls into 4rmida's 
Snares, What a noble and ſublime Great- 
neſs don't we find in him, in compari- 
fon with thoſe of Achilles? *Tis true, that 
in Taſſo he lets his Paſſion tranſport him 
at firſt, upon Goafrez's threatning to im- 
priſon him; but beſides, that this is not 
in the Preſence of his G@Neral, he yields 
immediately to the wiſe Advice of Tan- 
cred, and thinks only of retiring ; and e- 
ven refuſes the brave and gallant Offer 
of ſome in the Army, who wou'd have 
follow'd and attended him F Mr. Qui- 
nault has made a happy Uſe of this Paſ- 
ſage, when he makes R. ſpeak to the Pri- 
ſoners that came to deliver him, in the 
following Manner : PRE ; 
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Alex, allez remplir ma place, 


Aa lien don mon mallieur me Chaſſe; 

Le fier Gernand ma Contraint de punir ſa 
Temeraire audace:s © 

Dun indigne priſon Godefray me menace, 

Et de Son Camp moblige à me Bannir; 

men eloigne avec Contrainte : | 

Henreux ] ſi j avois pu conſacres mes Ex. 

| [4 loit 5 | 

A aelivurer la Cité Sainte, 

Qui gemic ſous de Dures Laix, 


| Suivez les Guerriers qu'un beau zele, 
| Preſſe de (ignaler leur valeur & leur foy, 


Cherchez une Gloire immortelle; 
Fe weax dans mon exil nenvelopper que 
moy. | 


R. appears here very different from 


Achilles, who detains his Troops with 
him in Indolence and Inactivity: But how 
does R. employ that Time and Freedom 
his Exile allow'd him? Is it to continue 
idle in his Tent, and ſee the Army of his 
Friends and Allies ruin d and periſh > 
Does he ſay like Achilles, And ye, Great 
Gods, grant that this Day none either a- 
mong the Chriſtians or Infidels eſcape 


cents. 
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Death and Deſtruction, and that they 
may all periſh in Battle ? So far from this, 
that he thinks + of going to fight even fo 
far as in Kt, Whoſe King was then ar- 
ming againſt the Craiſadoes , and thus 
ſerve in another Place and Manner the 
very Army whence he was baniſh'd; and 
which indeed he does, by delivering the 
Priſoners Armida ff had taken; which 
forms one of the greateſt and nobleſt 
Characters that can poſſibly be imagin' d. 
But if we conſider, on the other hand, 


Goafrey's Conduct, with Reference to 


R. the good Order and Diſcipline this 
General maintains in his Army, in pre- 
venting Duels by the Satisfaction he 
requires from a Leader of his Rank and 
Character; the Eſteem and Reſpect he 
Preſerves in his Mind for R. the Mea- 
{ures he takes to make him return in- 
to the Camp, in fuch a Manner, that 
it appears a Favour he grants him; to 
conclude, that ſublime Air of Greatneſs, 
mix d With ſo much Conde ſcenſion and 
Goodneſs; what Advantage and Supe- 
riority don't we find there appears in 
| Godfrey above Agamemnon ? In a Word, I 
ask which of the two, the two Heroes of 
Hemer, or the Two of Taſſo, appears nor 
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only the more vertuous, but the greater 


and nobler Perſons or Characters? The 


Anſwer which Reaſon demands of Mr. 
and Madam D effectually prove, that 
with reſpect to Characters, there can be 
no true Greatneſs but in Virtue and Good- 


neſs; and that therefore tis to looſe and 
deſtroy, in an Epic Poem, the ſureſt and 
moſt fruitful Source of that Sublime and 


Wonderful peculiar to it, to form its 
Heroe vitious, or otherwiſe than accor- 
ding to what the exacteſt and the moſt 
perfect Laws of a moral Vertue and 


Goodneſs require; and even the inferior 


Characters, or thoſe of the ſecond Order, 
ſhou'd only be guilty of Faults of a lower 
Claſs and Form. With this Precaution, the 


vitious Characters, which 1 place in the 
third Rank in an Epic Poem, will appear 


only as advantageous Foils and Shades to 
the others, and thus contribute to the ge- 
neral Beauty and Perfection of the whole. 


After all, Madam P. who ſays the 
Heroe of an Epic Poem ſhould not be an 
amorous one, ſhould, methinks, be ex- 


tremely pleas'd with Goafrey, ſince he's 
the only one of all the Captains, who 
went upon this Expedition, that ſtood 
Proof againſt the Force of Armida's 
Charms, which made all the great De- 
ſigns, even of R. himſelf, prove abor- 
HY ABI a no Eng tive. 
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tive. But nothing can equal the 


Strength and Greatneſs of Godſreys Soul 


in all Circumſtances, and upon all Oc- 
cafions : Nor does he therefore draw 
upon him, from the inferiour and ſubordi- 
nate Generals, thoſe infamous Reproach- 
es that are made Agamemnon. No Bod 
tells him, as UV/ifſes does the other: 
* I will make you rura pale with Fear; 
or as Diomedes; + The mighty Japiter 
© 'has given you a Scepter that makes and 
* conſtitutes you here King of Kings, 
but he hath not given you that Strength 
and Courage, whoſe Empire is ſtill 
greater and more glorions than what 
you poſſeſs. No Commentator of Taſ- 
fo can have any Occaſion to make ſuch 
a Remark, like that which Madam D. 
does: With what Art and Skill, ſays ſhe,** 
' and with what a high and great Spirit does 
Diomedes here rail himſelf, tho) indiretty, 
above Agamemnon ? On the contrary, 
when Godfrey would anſwer Argant s Chal- 
lenge, Count Remondo, who is the Neſtor 
of the Halian Poem, tells him, FF Ah non 
ta vero, | | 
Chu un Capa Parriſchi il campo Tutto. 
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' Duct ſti tu, now ſemplie guerriero 


Pablico fora, G. non privato il latto, 


In te la fe Sappoggia, ex ſanto Impero. 


Or wheh he would mount the Breach: | 


Deb che ricerchi tu, privatu palma, 
Di ſalitor di mura? Altri le ſaglia, 
Eſpongo men degna & util ama. 


M. B. ſays of Ta, 


Qluil neut point de fon Livre Illaſftre 
Italie, | e 

Si ſon ſage Heros toiljours en oraiſon, 

Net fait que mettre enfin ſathan à la raiſdn. 


T have known Perſons, who imagind 
from thoſe Lines, that Godfrey was re- 
preſented and introduc'd, in the Jeraſalen 
Deliver d, only as an idle Devotee, who 
thought he had nothing to fight againſt 
but Diſſipation of Thought, and Diftrac- 

tion in his Prayers. Taſſo knew better 
than thus to debaſe his Heroe, who was 
great in Hiftory, before he was ſo in 
Poetry. He repreſents him, on the con- 
trary, in the very firſt Stanza, as a Cap- 
tain as remarkable for his Prudence as 


his Valour and Courage. | 
e 2 
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Molto egli opro con ſenno e con la Mano, 


In general, the Friends and Admirers of 


the Ancient Poetry ſhould be charm'd to 
find all its reaſonable and juſt Rules ob- 
ſerv'd by Zaſſo with the greateſt Exact- 
neſs. It need not be wonder'd at, if a 
Work is agreeable to the Rules that have 
been taken from it. Ariſtotl's Art of 
Poetry, and F. Boſſus, were taken from 
the Iliad. It can be no Praiſe and Com- 


mendation therefore to the Iliad, to find 


it agree with their Syſtems; but a cer- 
tain Fact, which Philoſophical Minds muſt 
obſerve with a particular and ſurprizing 
Pleaſure, is, that Homer has tranſgreſs'd all 
the fundamental Rules they thought they 
had copy'd and drawn from his Practice 
and Writings; and that thoſe very Rules 
are obſerv'd and follow'd in the exacteſt 
and molt perfect Manner, by a Poet 
whom F. Boſſu ſets aſide and omits, as he 
does all the other Moderns ; * in a Poem 
which don't yer prevent Madam D. from 
affirming, t that Virgil had carried Homer's 
Art to the Grave with him; that all 
the Poets who ſucceeded him never had 
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any true Notion or Idea of it; that the | 
firſt Eclipſe of Epic Poetry having con- | 
tinued' from Homer to Virgil, the ſecond 
has continued ever ſince, from Virgil ro 
us: Laſtly, That the Example of Ho- 
mer has only produc'd a falſe and ſpuri- 
ous Art, and Epic Poems, fallly fo call'd, 
or which are meerly titularly ſuch, and 
bear only the Name of Epic. Let us 
examine what Truth there is in all this: 
The firſt Rule in Epic Poetry, as they 

| tell us, 15 to propoſe an Action ; and, I 
| find, that the Foundation: of the 1/ad, is 
1 Achilles s Retreat into a State of Idleneſs 
| and Indolence; and its Conclufion, the 
8 vain and uſeleſs Calm and Tranquility 
| of this pretended Heroe, who, after the 
Death of Hector, is no longer ſolicitous 
about the taking of Troy. On the 
contrary, I find that the Foundation of 
Taſſo's Jeruſalem Deliver d, is the Siege 
which Goafrey makes of that Town; and 
its Concluſion, his carrying it at laſt by 
a glorious Conqueſt. They tell us, that 
the Action ſhou d be ſingle : I ſee in the 
Iliad, two Paſſions or Angers of the ſame 
Achilles, very diſtinct and different; and 
that to keep to that only, which is con- 

tain'd in the Poet's Propofition, renders 
his Subject really double, I find, on the 
contrary, in Feraſalem Deliver d, the ſole 
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Deſign of taking the Town propos'd at 
7 frft, and carry'd on without Interrupti- 


on, ſtill with equal Wiſdom and Cou- 
rage till its laſt and final Accompliſh- 
ment and Concluſion, They tell us, that 


this Action ſhou'd be a great and impor- 
tant one, either in it ſelf, or upon the Ac- 


count of the Perſons who manage and 
conduct it. The Action of the Iliad, by 
F. Boſſu's own Confeſſion, is a very mean 


and deſpicable one in it ſelf; *s only 


two Men, who quarrel about a Slave. 
The taking of Jeraſalem, on the contra- 
ry, is one of the moſt memorable E- 
vents that ever happend upon the Face 


of the Earth. With Reference to Perſons, 


Homer's Heroes are indeed Kings or Prin- 
ces, as thoſe of 7aſſo's are; but thoſe of 


Hamer, diſhonour their Birth by the | 


Meanneſs and Baſeneſs of their Man- 
ners: And thoſe of Taſſo, on the contra- 
ry, tho” differing in Degrees of Wiſdom 
and Courage, preſent us with the molt 
noble and elegant, the moſt perfect and 
ſublime Characters which Poetry has e- 
ver produc'd. I ſhan'c alledge the Rules 
I have propos d and advanc'd here my 
ſelf ; for Example, that the Epic Action 
ſhou'd be the Performance of a Project 
and Deſign intended hy the Heroe from 
the Beginning of the Poem, and not 
| meerly 
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meerly a fortuitous Rencounter, or Ad- 
venture of pure Chance, as the Quarrel 
in the Iliad; that the Heroe ſhou'd ne. 
ceſſarily be virtuous, and if he is a Gene- 
ral of an Army, neceſſarily wiſe alſo; 
and not a paſſionate, furious Man like 


Achilles, or a raſh obſtinate one like 4. 


gamemnon. My Adverſaries are not ob- 


lig d to approve thoſe Rules; but my o- 
ther Readers, who will ſee they are all 
founded on Reaſon and good Senſe, and 
even in the Example of all the other 


moſt celebrated Poems, not excepting 


the Odiſſey it ſelf, will praiſe Tafſo for 
having obſervd them as exactly as the 


=, 


Upon this Occaſion, I can't enough ad- 
mire the Paſlage in Madam D's Preface, 


where ſhe ſays, p. 2. that from Homer's 


Time to Virgils, and from Virgils to her 


own, there has not been one Poet, not 
only that has raifd himſelf to Homer's 


Degree of Excellence, but who has ſo mach 
as known his Art. Woud it not ſeem, by 


this Diſeourſe, that this Art was ſome 


magical Secret? Yet, tis certain, that of 
all Kinds of Poetry, that whoſe Art and 
Contrivance is the eaſieſt to be appre- 
hended or underſtood is the Epic; and 


we have as well in Greek, as Latin, French 


and Italian, at leaſt, thirty wretched 
| | Poems, 
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Poems which no ways tranſgreſs here in 
as to the Rules of Art, or what is 
eſſential thereto z and 'tis only in the 
Performance they fail d, becauſe this re- 


quires a vaſt Extent of Knowledge and 


Genius; but eſpecially if we confider the 
Iliad as 2 Poem of the ſame Kind with 
the Odiſſey and Ænueids, they have ſcarce 
any Rule in common, beſides the Unity 
of the Subject: Therefore every poeti- 
cal Narration that don't contain an en- 
tire Life, as the Dioniſiacks of Nonnus, or 
a continu'd Hiſtory of a War, as Lutan's 
Pharſalia, or a Collection of Stories, as 


Rolands Arioſto, will be a true Epic 


Poem ; and I ſhou'd freely range under. 
this Title, not only the Argonauticks of 
Apollonius of Rhodes, or thoſe of Valerius 


Flaccus, but alſo Colathaus's Rape of Helen, 


and Claudians Rape of Proſerpine : But not 


to mention or inſiſt upon Authors of 


ſmall Fame and Character; why ſhou'd 
Madam D. exclude Zaſſo from among the 


Number of Epic Poets ?. And wherein 
does Jeruſalem Deliver'd, tranſgreſs the 
Definition of an Epic Poem given by F: 
Boſſa, B. 1. Ch: 3. An Epic Poem is a Diſ- 


courſe invented with Art and Skill, to forms 
the Manners, by Inſtructiuns conceal'a under 
the Allegories of an important Action related 
in Verſe, in a arable, diverting and wons, | 
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Fal Manner, *Twere eaſy to ſhew the 
Improprieties, the Deficiencies, and Re- 


dundancy of this Definition. But not to 
digreſs too far, I ſhall only ſay, that the 
ſole Thing can be diſputed 7aſſo in it, are 
the Allegories : But beſides that his In- 
ſtructions are preſented in fenfible Exam- 
ples, and conſequently much more uſeful 
than Alegories ; don't we alfo know 
thoſe which the Italian Authors have 
drawn from his Poem? Tis my Defini- 
tion propos'd above in p. 352. and not F. 
Boſſu's that renders Epic Poems ſo rare; 
and which yet of all the moſt celebrated 
Poems, excluding only the Iliad, contains 
and even implies, without poſſibility of 
miſtaking the Oaiſſey, the Æueids, Feruſa- 
lem Deliver'd and Telemachas, 

Taſſo having written upon a Chriſtian 
Story, could only employ Fictions taken 
from Miracles on the Side of the good 
Cauſe, and from Magick on that of the 
Bad; tis in general this Reſtraint, that 
has made the Moderns ſubſtitute in Ro- 
mances, firſt invented by them, the Syf- 
tem of Genij and Fairies to that of the 
Heathen Deities; becauſe they fuppoſe 
that Magick, whether well or ill apply d, 
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* Allegoria del Poema dans L Edit. ds Giac. Paus- 


„i in Geueya, 1617. and others, 
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may ſtill ſubſiſt with Religion in its full 
Belief and Perſwaſion, Fable for Fable; 
the two Syſtems appear equally happy 
tor Dramatick Pieces, Painting, and Moral 
Allegories; but never any Poet made uſe of 
the laſt with ſo much Wiſdom and ſuch 
Magnificence as 7aſſo, | 
But a Cenfure better founded, and an 
Objection that may indeed juſtly be made 
Taſſo, is the too refin'd and ſubtle Man- 
ner in which he makes his Lovers, he in- 
troduces in his Poem, talk and converſe 
together. This Author knew to Admi- 
ration the true and natural Sentiments in 
all the other kind of Paſſions, as we may 
ſee in the pious and devout Tranſports of 
his Craſadoes, at the fight of Jeruſalem, in 
the Third Cazto; in the great and noble 
Sorrow and Grief of the Father, who loſt 
his five Sons in one Battle, in the Ninth; 
and in the mutual Affection and Ten- 
derneſs of the two young marry'd Per- 
ſons, who die together in Battle, in the 
Twentieth: But indeed there is but lit- 
tle of Nature or Probability in Tancred's 
Sorrow and Lamentation in the Twelfth 
Canto, after he comes to diſcover his Mi- 
ſtreſs whom he had juſt kilPd ; and ſuch 
a Search and Endeavour after quaint and 
fine Thoughts, is indeed ſo far from be- 
ing tolerable in the Affliction the 1585 
| up* 
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ſuppoſes his Heroe now in, that it wer e 
not ſo indeed in any Circumſtance what. 
ever, and wou'd not even be allow'd in 
a poetical Narration: We paſs the fame 
Judgment upon R. and Armida's Con- 
verſation in the Sixteenth, and of the 
Complaints of this Magician in the Twen- 
twieth: We can't even admit, for this 
Manner of Writing; the Apology which 
Mr. the Marquis 4*Orſi makes for it: We 
can't. indeed enough praiſe this 1alizn 
Nobleman, who is endow'd with as 
much Wit as Politeneſs, for the Zeal he 
ſhews for the good Writers of his own 
Nation; nothing is fo worthy a brave 
Man as to intereſt himſelf in the Glory 
of his Country, and to diſplay its ad- 
vantages againſt ſuch. Authors as take any 
unjuſt. Diſtaſte and Prejudice thereat, and 
publiſh. Writings injurious thereto: But 
as to the Reproach made Tafſo, on the 
Head we are now upon, it appears to me in- 
ſiufficient for the ö D'orſi to alledge 

or produce ſome Paſſages like thoſe of 
Taſſo, drawn from ſome of the moſt e- 
ſteem'd amongſt the Ancient Poets; for 
thoſe Paſſages are there encompafs d and 
ſurrounded with ſo many others, that are 
taken only from beautiful and ſimple 
Nature, that they are ſcarce obſerv'd ; 
whereas thoſe in Taſſo ſtrike every Rea- 
Ft 2 der 
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der: Twas hereupon undoubtedly, that 
Mr. B's Cenſure was founded, when he 
oppoſed the Gold of Virgil to the Tin- 
ſel of Taſſo. Yet Pm far from approving 
the ſevere Criticiſm, for having cha- 
racteris d, only by a Laſh of Satire, a Au- 
thor who deſerves infinitely more Praiſe 
than Blame; ſince all his obnoxious Paſ- 
fages taken together, woudn't' amount 
to a: hundred Lines: For I am not of 
Mr. B's Opinion, if he terms Tinſel thoſe 
fine Strokes of Wit that occur much more 
frequently in Taſſo, and even in Ovid 
himſelf, than in Virgil. I think that Vir- 
gil ſurpaſs'd and excell'd all Poets who 
have appear'd before Racin, for the me- 
lancholly and tender Paſſions that are of 
any Length and Duration: But for the 
Repreſentation of external Nature, and e- 
ven the Obſervation of thoſe ſudden and al- 
moſt imperceptible Motions that riſe and 
ſpring up in the Mind of Man, accord- 
ing to the different Circumſtances he's 
placd in, or the different Objects that 
occur; Virgil, in this Particular, ſeems 
to me inferiour to Ovid, as well as Taſſo. 
After all, I don't think that Jeruſalem 
Deliver d has any Thing equal to the 
Second, the Fourth, and Sixth Books of 
the Æueids, But then the Italian Poem, 
taken in the Whole, ſeems to me bet- 
| | | ter 
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ter carry'd on, more vary'd, and alſo bet» 
ter connected than the Acids : Tis, for 
Example, a great Fault in the Æneids, 
to have two Parts ſo very different and un- 
equal, that tho? all the World is charm'd 
with the firſt, yet they can ſcarce ever read 
the ſecond or laſt : In Tafſo, onthe contrary, 
there is not one Canto, tho? the Poem con- 
tains Twenty, that is not of a piece with all 
the reſt, for its Elegance, Beauty and Ex- 
cellence, and where one is not certain to 
find ſome new and ſurprizing Pleaſure 
and Tranſport, Mr. B. ſays, that 74ſſo 
woudn't have ſucceeded, 9 


Si Renaud, Argant, Tancrede & ſa Maiſtreſſe, 
Meuſſent de ſon ſujet 6gaye la triſteſſe. 


I can't eaſily conceive where Mr. B. 
ſhould find the Sadneſs of the Subject ; 
for the Account of the Craſadoes, and eſ- 
pecially the firſt, make, independently 
from 74ſſ%, a charming and very beauti- 
ful Hiſtory : But beſides, was there ever 
a Poein ſeen, except the Iliad, withort 
 Epiſodic Perſons and Characters? He 
might as well have ſaid, that Anchiſes, 
Aceſtes, Dido, or the Sybils, had beauti- 
fy'd and adorn'd the Subject of the . 
neids ; and it had been very happy for 
Virgil himſelf, if he had employ'd ſome- 
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der: Twas hereupon undoubtedly, that 


Mr. B's Cenfure was founded, when he 
oppoſed the Gold of Virgil to the Tin- 
ſel of Taſſo. Let I'm far from approving 
the ſevere Criticiſm, for having cha- 
racteris d, only by a Laſh of Satire, a Au- 
thor who deſerves infinitely more Praiſe 
than Blame; ſince all his obnoxious Paſ- 
fages taken together, woudn't' amount 
to a: hundred Lines: For I am not of 
Mr. B's Opinion, if he terms Tinſel thoſe 
fine Strokes of Wit that occur much more 
frequently in Taſſo, and even in Ovid 
himſelf, than in Virgil. I think that Vir- 
gil ſurpaſs d and excell'd all Poets who 
have appear'd before Racin, for the me- 
lancholly and tender Paſſions that are of 
any Length and Duration: But for the 

Repreſentation of external Nature, and e- 
ven the Obſervation of thoſe ſudden and al- 
moſt imperceptible Motions that riſe and 
ſpring up in the Mind of Man, accord- 
ing to the different Circumſtances he's 
placd in, or the different Objects that 
occur; Virgil, in this Particular, ſeems 


to me inferiour to Ovid, as well as Taſſo. 


After all, I don't think that Jeraſalem 
Deliver d has any Thing equal to the 
Second, the Fourth, and Sixth Books of 
the Æneids. But then the Lalian Poem, 
taken in the Whole, ſeems to me bet- 
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ter carry d on, more vary'd, and alſo bet - 
ter connected than the Æucids: Tis, for 
Example, a great Fault in the Æneids, 

to have two Parts ſo very different and un- 
equal, that tho? all the World is charm'd 
with the firſt, yet they can ſcarce ever read 
the ſecond or laſt: In Taſſo, onthe contrary, 
there is not one Canto, tho? the Poem con- 

_ tains Twenty, that is not of a piece with all 
the reſt, for its Elegance, Beauty and Ex- 
cellence, and where one is not certain to 
find ſome new and ſurprizing Pleaſure 
and Tranſport, Mr. B. ſays, that 74ſo 
woudn't have ſucceeded, 


Si Renaud, Argant, Tancrede & 7 Maiſtreſſe, 
Neaſſent de ſon ſujet egaye la triſteſſe. 


I can't eaſily conceive where Mr. B. 
ſhould find the Sadneſs of the Subject ; 
for the Account of the Craſadoes, and eſ- 
pecially the firſt, make; independently 
from Taſſo, a charming and very beauti- 
ful Hiſtory : But beſides, was there ever 

a Poem ſeen, except the Iliad, withovt 
 Epiſodic Perſons and Characters? He 
might as well have ſaid, that Anchiſes, 
Aceſtes, Dido, or the Sybils, had beauti- 
fy'd and adorn'd the Subject of the K. 
neids; and it had been very happy for 
Virgil himſelf, if he had employ'd ſome- 
* thing 
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thing like Taſſo's Epiſodes, to have vary'd 
his Six laſt Books; which I dare term 
flat and tedious, not from the Nature of 
his Compoſition or Style, which is al- 
ways very proper and elegant, but from 
the Subject, which is not poetical 
Enough, and that only reſembles the 
Relation of a Campaign. Laſtly, the 


Beginning and Concluſion of the Ai 


neias are not connected together, but 
only by the Continuation of the ſame 
Deſign in the Heroe; and there appear 
none of thoſe curious and artful Suſpenſions, 
which, to ſay the Truth, were never 
known before the Writing of Romances, 
Where the Wit and Spirit of Fiction has 
been carry'd infinitely further than in any 
of the Ancient Poems. Thus, tho' the 
taking of Jeraſalem is deſcrib'd in Tafſo's 
Eighteenth Canto; yet we are perfectly 
ſenſible, that the Poem don't: end there; 
not only becauſe the Caſtle is not taken 
till the Twentieth, but alſo becauſe the 
.Poet had very skilfully thrown ſuch a 
Suſpenſion into his Sixth Canto, where 
Tancred and Argant had promis'd to meet 
again, to engage a- freſh in a Duel, which 
the Darkneſs of the Night had then in- 
terrupted: Tancred being taken Priſoner 
ſince by Armida, fail'd in the Appoint- 
ment; and we are fully ſatisfy'd, 15 

| R 
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the Poet won't leave this Blemiſh upon 
his/Heroe, tho? an involuntary one: Ac- 
cordingly he makes them meet again in 
the Nineteenth, where the Chriſtian C4. 
ſadoe obtains the Victory over the Infi- 
del. There is in the ſame Canto an Ac- 
count of a Sally of Herminia, in queſt of 
Tancred, under the Name of Clorinda, 
which occaſions the Heroe at that Time 
to fall into a Miſtake and Uneaſineſs, 
which according to the Rule of Poetick 
or Romantick Adventures muſt be clear d 
up before the End of the Poem, and which 
accordingly is ſo in the Nineteenth. Vir- 
gil might have very well introduc'd a 
Suſpenſion like this, and a more neceſſary 
and effential one too to his Subject, if 
he had ſuppos'd, that before the Begin- 
ning of his Poem, Æneas had known La- 
Dinia in a Voyage he had formerly made 

into l1taly, and that this Thought had be- 

gun to poſſeſs him upon his taking his 

laſt and final Leave of Troy. But twill 
be ſaid, that he had then made his Poem 
only an Intrigue of Amour and Gallantry, 
which was againſt this Deſign. I an- 
ſwer, that the Settlement of the Tro- 
Jans in Itah, might have ſtill always ap- 
pear'd the principal Object and Deſign 
of Æneas. Beſides, it ſhou'd ſeem, that 
this Objection cou'd have no Place, with 
Ff 4 re- 
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reſpe& to Virgil, who made no ſcruple 


to write and preſent us with the Epiſode 


of Dido. But tis none of my Deſign 
here to trace a new Plan of the Ænueids; 


tis enough that I have ſhew'd, that the 


Ancients were ignorant of this Secret and 
Art of Suſpenſion, which gives a Poem 
not only a Connection of Facts that al- 
ſo may be found in every Thing elſe in 
Nature, but a more artificial and engag- 
ing Connection; which whilſt it ſuſpends, 
entertains and keeps awake the Reader's 

Attention, till ſuch Time as he's extrica- 
red out of the Labyrinth: in which he 
was ſo artfully and agreeably entanghd. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Character of Hector. 
ECTO Rs Character will afford us 
a new and illuſtrious Example of 


tie Abſurdity and Inequality of Homer's 
Characters. As Characters are one of thoſe 


Things for which Ignorance and Preju- 


dice have moſt applauded and prais'd this 

Poet, therefore tis one of thoſe whichReaſon 

requires we ſhou d examine with the moſt 

Attention. I think I have already plac'd 

in a clear and full Light, the . 
| | | | 0 
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of the Part Hector acts in the Iliad, whoſe 
general Scheme and Plan makes him ſu- 
periour, during Achilless Abſence, to the 
whole Greet Army; but whoſe Detail, on 
the contrary, renders him inferiour to 
any one of the Greet Captains. But this 
is an Advantage or Diſadvantage, that 
decides but little as to his real Character; 
we may conquer, without being truly 


great, as we may be great without con- 


quering. Therefore to ſay ſomething that 
more immediately concerns Manners; 
I'll firſt here prove, that Hector, perſo- 
nally conſider d, is guilty of the laſt De- 
gree of Cowardice. Secondly, That con- 
ſider'd as a General, and intended to re- 


preſent a wiſe one, he's guilty of the 


ſame Raſhneſs and want of Judgment 
and Conduct as Agamemnon. III prove, 
laſtly, againſt Madam D. in particular, 
who finds in the [/iad a Moral that was 
never contain d nor intended therein, that 
notwithſtanding all Hectors Faults and 


Crimes, Homer never delign'd, in his 
Poem, to propoſe his Death as an Exam- 


ple of the juſt Vengeance of Heaven: In 


a Word, I]! prove _ Homer, that 


Hector is a very fooliſh and abſurd Cha- 
rater ; and againſt Madam D. that he 
is a very innocent one. 
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6. 1. 


That Hector, con der'd. as 4 Heroe, don't 


ſhew ſufficient Courage, either in his Speech 
er Actions. | 


NE of the firſt Scenes where Hector 
appears in the 1/ad, is in the Sixth 
Book, which has been always eſteem' d 
one of the moſt beautiful of the whole 
Poem; tis that which relates the laſt 
and ſolemn Farewel and Parting our 


Heroe takes of his Spouſe Andromache: We 
hall here particularly examine it, at leaſt 


as to what concerns Hector, to give from 
one of the moſt beautiful Paſſages of the 
whole Jliad, a true and juſt Idea of the 
Genius of Homer, or rather that of the 


Age in which he livd; for if we there 


ſee juſtly and admirably drawn thoſe Sen- 
timents of natural Love and Affection that 
are as ancient and coæval with humane Na- 
ture it ſelf, the original Diſplays and Up- 
holdings as twere of Humane Reaſon, and 
thoſe firſt artleſs fine Strokes and Touch- 
es of Beauty that were to ſerve as Sketch- 
es for future Ages to compoſe more per- 
feat Works by; we may alſo there plainly 


and clearly fee that Kind of rough and un- 


form'd Eloquence, which had as yet re- 
ceiv*d no Propriety or Elegance, or any 


Improvement from Art, In 


b * 
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In the Battles that are related in the 


Beginning of this Sixth Book, Hectar ſuf- 


fers in his Perſon, whilſt he's defending 


and ſupporting the Trojan Troops ; yet 


theſe begin to yield and give way when 


Helenas the Prieſt of Troy comes to deli. 
ver him two contrary Commands: . 
neas and Hector, ſays he, for they were 


both together, ſince the Succeſs of this 


* Day depends upon you only, becauſe 


you are Commanders of the greatelt 


* Bravery and Experience of any amongſt 
us, ſtand faſt, and ſuffer none to fly or run 
away; this is the firſt : The ſecond fol- 


lows. at the Diſtance of five Verſes; 1 


And while we {top the Enemies, Hector, 
* do you go into the Town, and tell the 
© Queen our Mother, that ſhe aſſemble 
all the moſt Venerable amongſt the Tro- 
* jans for Age or Virtue, and that ſhe 
* chuſe the largeſt, the beſt and richeſt 


Carpet in her Palace; and that at the 


Head of all her Women ſhe go to the 
Temple of Minerva in the Caſtle, and 
© cover the Knees of this Goddeſs there- 
with, and make a Vow to ſacrifice to 


© her, upon her on Altar, twelve Heif- 
* fers of a Year old, that haven't as yet 
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© bore the Yoke ; if couch'd with Com- 
_ © paſſion for Troy, and the Trojan Wo- 
men and their Children, ſhe'll be pleas d 
to remove far from us the invincible Son 
© of Tideas he is the moſt terri- 
< ble: and formidable of all the Greeks, 
and we: were never in ſuch Jeopardy 
and Danger, even from the valiant 4- 
© chilles, tho? the Son of a Goddeſs.” 
We have obſervd undoubtedly, that 
Helenus had firit told Hector, that the 
Succeſs of the Day depended upon him; 
it is thereupon he makes him abandon 
the Field of Battle, to go and tell the 
Women they mult carry a Carpet to the 
Temple of Minerva, and promiſe a Sacri- 
ſice of Heiffers to that Goddeſs: And to 
whom indeed did ſuch a Commiſſion moſt 
properly belong? Did it not to Helenus 
himſelf, who was a Prieſt, and ſo had an 
immediate Authority in what concern'd 
theWorſhip of the Gods? Beſides, did it 
become a General to quit the Field of Bat- 
tle, whilſt Victory was yet doubtful, up- 
on Pretence of ſending ſome old Women 
to their Prayers? In the Holy Scriptures, 
with which Madam D.-perpetually com- 
pares Homer, when Iſrael fights Amalek, * 
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Moſes, accompany d with Aaron and Hur, 
lifts up his Hands to Heaven upon the 
Mountain; but Jſþas: preſſes the Enemies 
in the Plain. Madam D's Apology for 
this Retreat of Flector, whoſe Faules ſhe 
ſeems, fully convinc d of, here follows : 
Helenas, ſays ſhe, * ſpeaks here with An- 
becanſe he mas a Prieſt, and this 
Quality render d him very conſtaerable in his 


Family, for all his Brethren paid him great 


deſpelt and Deference: Such 4 Character as 
his was neceſſary to oblige Hector 30 tale 4 
Step that might alſo haue been mifenterpre- 
ted; for this Excurſion, which Helenus 
makes him make to the Town in quitting the 
Battle, muſt elſe have had the Appearance of 
4 Flight ; but Helenus's Character ſaves all. 
Hector is oblig*d to ſubmit to the Commands 
of Religion, and to obey the Gods ; and after 
all, Homer, who was ſenſible his Reader muſt 
be weary with ſo many Battles, deſigns now 
and then for to divert and unbend his Mind, 
pleaſant and 
uſeful. Hiſtories; and wot to tranſgreſs Pro. 
bability, he imagines a very natural Reaſon 
to remove Hector from the Battle ;| for Hec- 
tor fighting no more, the Battle muſt of coarſe 


5 7 ool, and the Poet gains thereby the better Op- | 
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portunity to introduce and inſert his Epiſodes. 


Homer indeed does not always take fo 


much Care; and we ſhall ſee elſewhere, 
that the greateſt Heat of Battle don't hin- 
der him from introducing his Epiſodes, nor 
ev'n for being prais d for it too by Ma- 
dam D. But why is it ſhe pretends, that 
Hector s Abſence ſhou'd cool and diminiſh 
the Heat and Fury of the Battle? On 


the contrary, I ſhou'd rather think the 
Greeks ſhou'd have taken the Opportuni- 


ty of his Abſence to puſh the Trojans more 
warmly ; if they don't do fo, as at firft 
indeed they fail herein, 'tis a great Fault 
and Overſight in them; but they do it af. 
terwards, as is obſerv'd in the Beginning 
of the next following, or feventh Book, 

(p. 1.) I own, that Hector before he goes, 
gives ſome uſeful Orders ; but beſides 


that theſe Orders fo little ſecure the Tro. 


| Jans, that he goes expreſſy to cauſe the 
Gods be invok'd to deliver them from 


the Danger he leaves them in, he 
needed only not have been guilty of 
the Fault, and then there had been no 
Occaſion for the Antidote. To conclude, 
tis a Blemiſh to the whole Poem, that 
Hector is fo alarm'd here, upon the Ac- 
count of Diomedes, and makes thoſe ſad 


and doleful Complaints we have ſeen a- 


bove. "Twas Achilles Retreat that em- 
TE bolden'd 
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bolden d Fr gd the Trojans to come 


without their \Walls ; and the very firſt 


| Greek they meet frightens and terriſies 


them as much, nay more than Achilles e- 


ver had done: He ſhou'd have referv*d 
Hlector's laſt and ſolemn Farewel for the 
Day of the fatal Duel, where he was to 


fall by the Hands of Achilles; whereas, 


in a very ridiculous Manner he's made to 
return again to Troy, where his Fellow- 
Citizens bring him back with great Shouts 
of Joy, after his eſcape from the Hands 
of Ajax, in the End of the ſeventh B. it 
muſt. be his Fault then if he don't again 


ſce and ſpeak to his Spouſe Andromache. 


Mr. Racin has employ'd Homers Idea in 
the Manner I here propoſe, when. he 
makes Andromache,ſpeaking of Hector, ſay, 


 Helas! je men ſouviens le jour que ſon 
. 45s; + | KT 

Lui fit Chercher Achille ou plütaſt le trepas, 

Il demanaa ſon fils, & le prit en ſes bras, 


We ſee every where that the greateſt 
Admirers of Homer can't borrow the leaſt 
Hints or Paſſages from him, without 
making ſome Change or Alteration in 
them; they think they imitate him, when 
in Reality wa only correct and im- 
prove him. Thus we fee all the Diſ- 
5 | courſes 
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portunity to introduce and inſert his Epiſodes. 
Homer indeed does not always take ſo 
much Care ; and we ſhall ſee elſewhere, 
that the greateſt Heat of Battle don't hin- 
der him from introducing his Epiſodes, nor 
ev'n for being praisd for it too by Ma- 
dam D. But why is it ſhe pretends, that 
Hector's Abſence ſhou'd cool and diminiſh 
the Heat and Fury of the Battle? On 
the contrary, I ſhou'd rather think the 
Greeks ſhou'd have taken the Opportuni- 
ty of his Abſence to puſh the Trojans more 
warmly ; if they don't do fo, as at firſt 
indeed they fail herein, 'tis a great Fault 
and Overſight in them; but they do it af. 
terwards, as is obſerv'd in the Beginning 
of the next following, or ſeventh Book, 
(p. 1.) Town, that Hector before he goes, 
gives fome uſeful Orders; but beſides 
that theſe Orders fo little ſecure the Tro. 
jans, that he goes expreſſly to cauſe the 
Gods be invok'd to deliver them from 
the Danger he leaves them in, he 
needed only not have been guilty of 
the Fault, and then there had been no 
Occaſion for the Antidote. To conclude, 
tis a Blemiſh to the whole Poem, that 
Hector is fo alarm'd here, upon the Ac- 
count of Diomedes, and makes thoſe ſad 
and doleful Complaints we have ſeen a- 
bove. Twas Achilles Retreat that em- 
i | bolder*d 
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bolden d Hector and the Troj aus to come 
without their Walls; and the very firſt 
Greeł they meet frightens and terriſies 
them as much, nay more than Achilles e- 
ver had done: He ſhou'd have reſerv'd 
Hector's laſt and ſolemn Farewel for the 
Day of the fatal Duel, where he was to 
fall by the Hands of Achilles; whereas, 
in a very ridiculous Manner he's made to 
return again to Troy, where his Fellow- 
Citizens bring him back with great Shouts 
of Joy, after his eſcape from the Hands 
of Ajax, in the End of the ſeventh B. it 
muſt. be his Fault then if he don't again 
ſee and ſpeak to his Spouſe Audromache. 
Mr. Racin has employ'd Z7omer*s Idea in 
the Manner I here propoſe, when he 
makes Andromache, ſpeaking of Hector, ſay, 


 Helas! je men ſouvieus le jour que ſon 

Courage N 
Lui fit Chercher Achille on plütaſt le trepas, 
Il demanda ſon fils, & le prit en ſes bras, 


We ſee every where that the greateſt 
Admirers of Homer can't borrow the leaſt 
Hints or Paſſages. from him, without 
making ſome Change or Alteration in 
them ; they think they imitate him, whea 
in Reality _ only correct and im- 

prove him. Thus we ſee all the Dif- 
| courſes 
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_ courſes in his ſixth Book very ill intro- 
duc d, and ſpoilt beforehand by the very 
Nature and Abſurdity of his Suppoſi ti- 

on. Let us now examine the Diſcourſes 
Hledtor entering the Palace of Priam, 
firſt meets Queen Hicuba; he delivers He- 
lenns's Meſſage to her Word for Word, 
and adds the fine Speech that follows, * 
© Whilft you go the Temple of the God- 
«. defs, III go ſpeak to Paris to make him 
go from off our Walls and Ramparts, if 
© he'll obey my Orders. Oh! wou'd to 
© the Gods, that the Earth wou'd' open 
under his Feet and ſwallow him up; 
for the Maſter of Ohmpus has rais d 
* up in him a Monſter for the Deſtructi- 
on of the Troj aus, of Priam, and all his 
© Houſe. If I might ſee him deſcend in- 
© to Pluto's dark Regions, I ſhou'd then 
© ſoon forget all our Miſeries. Nothing 
can be more contrary to all Decorum than 
this Speech of Hector, ſpeaking to his Mo- 
ther of his own Brother, who was her 
principal Favourite; but this Diſcourſe 
will be of ſurther Uſe hereafter, to prove 


againſt Madam D. that Hector didn't con- 


ſent to detain Helen. Tc 
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The Queen goes to the Temple,. and 
Hector whom we now follow, goes to 
find out Paris; he finds him with Hele- 
nus, and looking upon him with Eyes 
full of Anger, + © Unhappy Prince, ſays 
he, to him, you chuſe your Time very 
© ill to ſhew your Anger againſt the 7ro- 
« jans, our Troops periſh in the Battle, 
c. Paris was then in his Appartment, 
becauſe in the third Book, * Venus had 
carry'd him off from the Center of the 
two Armics in the Moment he was go- 
ing to be kill'd by Menelaus, in a Duel he 
was ngag in with him: Upon what 
then is founded Hector's Accuſation of 
Paris's Anger againſt the Trejaus, as the 


Cauſe of his Retreat? Madam D.**anſwers | 


by citing Plutarch, that *tis that he may 
not too openly accuſe Paris of Cowardice, 
and that this mild Reproof of Hector ac- 
cordingly ſucceeds, becauſe indeed Paris 
afterwards does his Duty and follows 
him. This Reflection may paſs in a mo- 
ral Treatiſe, ſuch as that of Platarch, where 
an Author endeavours only to iltuſtrate 
an Inſtruction by ſome Example; but can 
never paſs in a Commentary upon the J. 
liad, whoſe Buſineſs is to ſhew the mutu- 
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al Connection and Relation that all the 
Parts of the Poem bear to one another, 
and not to preſent us with Moralities that 
contradict the Text. Beſides, the Poet in- 
forms us, that Hector was full of Anger 
againſt Paris; is this then a Time to en- 
dow him with ſo much Circumſpection? 
Laſtly, Hector, in the third Book had gi- 
ven Paris very abuſive Language, Cow - 
ard, Traytor, Seducer, and it ſucceeded 
accordingly, ſince it provok'd him to a 
Duel without receiving any Challenge 
thereto from him. Paris hereupon returns 
Hector ſtill a more wretched Anſwer: 
Hector, ſays he, + all your Reproaches 
© are juſt, but permit me, I beſeech you, 
< to ſpeak, hear me; Tis not ſo much 
my Reſentment and Anger againſt the 
« Trojans that makes me thus ſhut my 
< ſelf up within the Palace, as that I wou'd 
hide and conceal my Grief and deep 
© Sorrow and Diſtreſs? ; a formal and ex- 
preſs Confeſſion of Cowardice woudn't be 
more wretched or inſipid than ſuch an 
Excuſe. © The Moment you enter'd, 
© continues he, the beautiful Helen endea- 
© your'd by her flattering Speeches, to 
comfort me, and engage me to return 
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© to the Battle, and I'm convinc'd now 


t tis the beſt thing I can do; for the For- 


© tune of War is mutable, and Victory 
* often changes ſides.? What Senſe or 
Spirit is there in all this? I wou'd fain 


believe Homer was a great Genius, but his 


Perſons and Characters ſhew not the leaſt 
either Judgment or Wit. Madam D. up- 
on a Paſſage in the fifth Book, ſays, 1 
ſhould be glad ſome great Poet wou d undertake 
to put in French Verſe the entire Fabrick 
and Structure of # Chariot, me fhowd then 
| Jee mhat a vaſt Difference there wou'd ap- 
pear ; but if Racin had undertook to write 
a Scene between Hector and Paris, there 
wou'd appear yet a much greater. 

Hector not finding Andromache in the Pa- 
lace, they tell him, + That this Princeſs 
* being inform'd that the Greeks had the 
* Advantage, was gone out like a Fury 
or Madwoman to ſee the Battle from the 
* Top of the 'Tower, and took the Road 
that led to the Walls. Hearing theſe 
Words, Hector went out briskly, f and 
* took the ſame Road he came; and af. 
ter having ſwiftly travers'd the Town, 
© he arriv'd at the Gate Scees, thro which 
© he was to paſs : Azdromache runs before 
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him with the Nurſe, who held the lir- 
_ **tle Prince in her Arms.“ There is no 
Reader who woudn't judge here from Ma- 
dam D's own Tranſlation, that Hector 
was returning to the Walls of the Town 
to meet Anadromache before he left it, as 
indeed they mer at the Gate Scees, upon 
which the Tower ſtood : * Yet Madam 
D. obſerves here a Beauty of a very dif- 
ferent Kind. Hector dont here amuſe him- 
ſelf, ſays ſhe, f to go and find his Wife ou 
the Tower of Ilium; the Battle calls upon him; 
thither tis therefore he goes as faſt as poſ- 
ſible, Homer is never wanting in what De- 
corum and Honour requires; and by obeying 
their exacteſt Rules, he gives his Poem great 
Beauties ; here, for Example, he ver) agree- 
ably ſarprizes his Reader, who is at firſt much 
concern d that Hector ſhoudn't meet Andro- 
mache, and who is afterwards pleaſantly ſur- 
prix d to find Chance bring them together, 
which gives him a Pleaſure he at firſt indeed 
hop d and expected, but thought loft, This 
is not the only Paſſage where we ſhall ſee 
Madam D. give Homer Beauties contrary 
to the Deſign of her Author: But with- 
out criticizing this Interpretation, I only 
maintain, that if Homer intended to re- 
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* commend Hector here for his preſering 
fighting the Enemy to the Pleaſure of ſee- 
ing Andromache; a Poet, whoſe Talent Ma- 
dam D. boaſts much of for his happy ex- 
preſſing of the Sentiments and Paſſions, 
ſhou'd have at leaſt inſinuated and intima- 
ted this in a Line or two wrote on pur- 
poſe, inſtead of concealing and wrapping 
it up in ſuch an obſcure Manner, that 
now, tho' we are ſo plainly told and ap- 
prizd hereof, I can yet ſee: no Shadow 
of Probability for it. Andromache, atten- 
ded by the Nurſe who held her Son, 
comes to Hector, and makes him a Speech 
of Thirty-two Verles in Length, which 
is indeed beautiful for the pathetick Man- 
ner and Turn with which ſhe repeats 
the Misfortunes of the Family of tion, 
whence ſhe ſprung ; but which tranſgreſ- 
ſes a little againſt the Character of a He- 
roine, by the Invitation {he makes him 
to ſtay in 7roy, while the Trojans periſh'd 
in Battle, + and againſt the Rules of Elo- 
quence, by the uſeleſs and ſuperfluous De- 
ſcription ſhe there makes of her Father's 
Tomb. Hector anſwers Andromache's 
Speech by another, where Homer relap- 
ſes again into all his uſual Abſurdities, the 
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chief of which are his not ſuſtaining his 
Characters, nor having any Regard to 
the true Decorum of Things. Firſt, as 
Hector came to deliver a Commiſſion from 
Helenas, *rwou'd ſeem as if he had whol- 
ly aſſum'd his Brother's Perſon ; for he 
relates to Andromache a long Prophecy of 
the Ruin of Troy. Nothing can be more 
unbecoming a Soldier who had undertook 
the Defence of his Country, than to de- 
ſpair. The Roman Senate judg'd thus, 
when they order'd the Conſul Terentius 
Varro to receive Thanks in their Name, 
becauſe he hadn't deſpair'd of the Com- 
mon- Wealth after the Loſs of the Battle 
of Cannæ. And according to Homer's 
own Doctrine, deliver d and inculcated in 
twenty Places of the 1/iad, the Courage 


of the Soldiers is capable of changing e- 


ven the Fates and Deſtinies themſelves. 
Flector himſelf ſpeaks more than once of 


Victory as a doubtful Event between 


the Trojans and Greeks ; What Fancy then 
poſſeſſes him here * to grieve and vex his 
Wife before-hand by ſuch unſeaſonable 
and prepoſterous Lamentations for a Miſ- 
fortune he ought to have promisd him- 
ſelf, with the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, to 


* 
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have been able to deliver the Town from? 


But ſo far from this, that on the contra- 
ry our poor Heroe makes Andromache a 
very long, particular and circumftantial 


Deſcription of the ſad Slavery and Bon- 


dage ſhe muſt fall into after ſhe has loſt 
him. A Day is coming, ſays he, that 
: 


the ſacred Town of Troy ſhall periſh— 
{ome of the Greek Princes will put you 
in Fetters and Irons, and inſulting your 
Tears, will lead you Captive into their 
own States and Dominions; there in 
the ſight of all the People of Argos, and 
expoſed to the inſolent Contempt of a 
proud Miſtreſs, you ſhall work with 
your Hands; or rather for a greater In- 
dignity, you ſhall be reduc'd to go and 
draw Water like the meaneſt Slave, in 
the Fountains of Hperea or. Meſſeiga: 
Thoſe who ſhall ſee you in this low 


and wretched Condition, and your Eyes 


always bath'd in Tears, won't fail ſay- 
ing, There's the Wife of Hector, who 
was the braveſt and moſt valiant of all 
the Trojans that fought under the Walls 
of Troy. This is what you'll hear eve- 
ry Momeat; and theſe Words will on- 
ly renew your Sorrows, and cauſe your 
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© Wounds to bleed afreſh, when you find 
your ſelf depriv'd of your Husband, 
© who alone was capable of breaking 
£ your Chains and delivering you from 
« your cruel Slavery and Bondage : Bur 
may the dark Grave ſhut me up under 
© Mountains of Earth before I hear your 
« Cries, and before the barbarous Hands 
* of our Enemies, by tearing you out of 
* your Palace, make you feel their Vio- 
© lence. To fee the frightful Colours 
with which Homer overcharges his Ima- 
ges and Deſcriptions, we ſhou'd never 
think of what Madam D. has obſerv'd, 
that Hector at the Beginning of his Diſcourſe 
had only expreſs d himſelf after a general and 
Indeſinite Manner, A Day will come, that 
he might not make the unfortunate Andro- 
mache, who was already ſufficiently afflifted, 
deſperate, This Obſervation, tho? very in- 
ſufficient to juſtify Homer, yet ſtrongly 
confirms my Criticiſm and Cenſure. But 
beſides this Wiſh of Hefor's, that the Grave 
might receive him before the barbarous Hands 
of their Enemies had made her feel their Pio. 
lence, tho tis natural to make it for a Per- 
| ſon we love, yet tis one of thoſe that is 
not proper to be expreſs d before them; be- 
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cauſe it is to leave them depriv'd of all 
Aſſiſtance and Succour in the Miſeries 
from which we our ſelves are deliver ; 
The Phraſe the moſt nearly reſembling 
this, that were tolerable upon ſuch an Oc- 
caſion, were to wiſh, that the Gods might 
ſpend their Fury and Anger upon him, 
and that his Death might, if poſſible, de- 
liver her from the Miſeries that now 
threaten d her. Hector afterwards wou d 
embrace his Son, who turns away from 
him, frighten d at the Plume of Feathers 
that hung over the Creſt of his Father's 
Helmet. This Paſſage has always been 
thought beautiful and natural, and I on- 
ly here produce it to do it the Juſtice it 
deſerves: Hector taking off his Head- 
piece ſmiling, takes little Aſchanax in his 
Arms, and prays over him in the follow- 
ing Terms: +* O Jupiter, and all ye other 
Gods of Olympas, grant me the Favour 
I Tnow ask of you; Grant that my Son, 
following my Steps, may render him- 
* ſelf illuſtrious among the Trojans ; that 
* he may be endow'd with Strength and 
* Wiſdom; that he may reign in 7roy, 
* lov'd and reſpected by all his Nai 
* bours; and that his People, ſeeing him 
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* return Conquerour over his Enemies, 
and loaded with the bloody Spoils of 
their greateſt Rulers and Captains, may 
© cry as he paſſes along, This Prince is 
© much braver and more couragious than 
his Father; and may his Mother wit- 
£ neſs of all their Encomiums and Prai- 
* ſes, and be filfd with Joy for having 
© brought forth fo gallant and virtuous 
« a Son. : | 
This Prayer is indeed very beautiful 
and excellent in it ſelf, becauſe it expreſ- 
ly contradicts the Prophecy that Hector 
had juſt made Azdromache of the Ruin 
and Deſtruction of Troy and its Empire, 


and is ſuitable to the Character of a 


Soldier, and that Decorum of Diſcourſe 
which he ought never to have laid aſide. 
Yet I will here examine a little his parti- 
cular Wiſh ; that they may cry as he goes 
along, This Prince is much braver and more 
couragious than his Father, This Paſſage 
brings to my Mind another, where Hec- 
tor being in the Preſence of Achilles, f tells 
him, 1 kzow that you are brave and valiant, 
and that I am much leſs ſo than you. May 
dam D. approves this Modeſty extreme. 
ly, for ſhe ſays This is 4 very ſincere Ac- 
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 knowledgment made by the braveſt and moſt 


valiant of all the Trojans; it won't undoub- 


tediy be approv'd by our modern Soldiers; for 
nom there is not 4 ſimple Soldier who does 
not think himſelf as brave and courag ious as 
the greateſt Officers; but there's a great Dif- 
ference between Y alour and Preſumption. I 
believe it is with Paloar as it is with all o- 
ther Qualities, there are bigher and lower 
Degrees, whoſe Differences are very ſenſible; and 
there can be nothing more praiſe-worthy and 


commendable in a Man of Honoar, than to 


own and acknowledge the Superiority and Ad- 
vantage others may have over him in what- 
ever that conſiſts, This Matter deſerves to 
be put in a full and clear Light. 
According to a Law eſtabliſh'd from 
immemorial Antiquity among all civiliz'd 
Nations, there are certain Vertues ſo eſ- 
ſeatially neceſſary, that we are not al- 
low'd publickly ro own: any Want or 
Deficiency in them; ſuch is the Vertue 
of Probity and common Honeſty for each 
Sex and Condition, and then Courage in 
a Soldier, and Chaſtity in a Woman : 
Thus there's no Converſation where a 
Man of Senſe dare ſay that he is not an 
honeſt Man; a Soldier, and eſpecially a Ge- 
neral, that he wants Courage, or a Lady, 
that ſhe is not Chaſte. Politeneſs and De- 
corum even goes further and proceeds 
SPIT 1 higher, 
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higher, and wenever make Compariſons. 


upon theſe Heads; therefore a Man wou'd 
be ridiculous to tell another Man, you're 


an honeſter Man than I, or a Lady to ſay 
to another Lady, you're chaſter than I; 
neither do we therefore ever hear a Sol- 
dier tell his Companion, much leſs an 
Officer of the Enemies, you're braver 
than I. Nor is there any Thing better 
founded than this Law or Decorum ; for 
it fully ſatisfies and convinces us, that 
thoſe Vertues are of that Moment and 

Importance, that not only we ſhou'd be- 


have our ſelves in ſuch a Manner, that 
no Perſon may accuſe us of the contrary: 


Vices, but that tis not even allow'd us 
publickly to accuſe our ſelves; and fur- 
ther, that if we ſhou'd diſcover any Supe- 
riority in any of theſe Qualities in ano- 
ther, we ought to make our utmoſt At- 
tempts to equal them as ſoon as poſſible : 
Tis therefore very fallly and injuriouſly, 
that Madam D. cenſures the great and 


brave Men of our Age of Pride and Pre- 


ſumption, + for not talking in the Stile 


and Manner of Hector; ſhe confounds 


Pride, which is the moſt odious of all Vi- 
ces, with Honour, which is a Civil or 


—— 
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Moral Vertue, very uſeful and advanta- 
gious to Society, Tis Pride that hin- 
ders a Soldier from owning in his own 
Mind his Inferiority to another in Point 
of Courage, and from augmenting in 
himſelf this Vertue; but *tis Honour that 
prevents him from making a publick De- 
_ claration hereof. 88 ü 

If we are oblig d to obſerve this De- 
corum even in the common Commerce of 
Life, what then don't the Grandeur 
and Majeſty of Tragedy or Epic Poetry 
require of us? Tis only upon ſome cer- 
tain ſelect Occaſions, that thoſe Poems 
ſhew or call to Remembrance the Vices 
and Faults of their Heroes; we don't 
there ſee ſuch of either Sex accuſe them- 
ſelves for having violated the Laws of 
Probity or Chaſtity : But beſides that 
this never happens with reſpect to Cou- 
rage, which all the Poets ſince Homer 
have ever preſery'd, even to their moſt 

vicious Perſons, as a Shade for their o- 
ther Crimes, the forc'd Acknowledge- 
ment of a convinc'd Perſon is very dif- 
ferent from the abject Meanneſs with 
which the General of the Trojans makes 
here, as *twere, an ignominious Confeſſion 
even to his greateſt Enemy, and before 
an Engagement too, of being leſs validit 
than he: But Homer having 8 
5 are 
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Care of the Honour of his Heroes in their 
Actions, has taken none neither of that 
in their Diſcourſe and Converfation ; he 
makes em fly upon every Occaſion like 


Cowards, neither do they ſhew any Pain 


or Concern to own this their abject Co- 
wardice. Virgil, Taſſo, and the Author 
of Telemachus preſerve Courage even in 
the Conquer'd themſelves, at leaft when 
they are Perſons of any Figure and Cha- 
racter ; they make em yield rather to a 


ſuperiour Strength and Force, than in true 


Valour: But we have ſeen that Homer 
ſtill confounds thoſe different Qualities. 


We are now in a better Capacity to judge 


of np fits nice and on A 
upon Hector's Prayer; Hedtor, ſa FT 
wiſhes that his Son ſhould be not chr — 1 
brave and valiant than himſelf, but even 
much more ſo, and this is natural to Pa- 
rents, Sophocles, continues ſhe, affected 
with the Beauty of this Prayer, has imitated 
it in his Ajax, where this unfortunate Fa- 
ther, taking his Son in his Arms, prays indeed 
that he might be more happy than he, but fot 
the reſt that he might only reſemble him. 
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Whence proceeds, continues Madam D. the 
Difference we find in theſe two Prayers, ſince 
the laſt mas copyd from the firſt ? It flows 
tence, that Homer makes 4 Father, who 
was 4 wiſe Man, ſpeak ; but Sophocles one 
who was a Fool; Fools have always ſo good 
an Opinion of themſelves, that they never 
think any other can excel them, I thought 

oper to ſhew Sophocles's Wiſdom in the 
Change and Alteration he introduc'd into 
this Character, ſince this may be of ſome uſe 
in the Moral Conduct of Life. We fee now 
by examining Things upon true Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, that the Difference there 
is between the Prayer of Ajax for Eury- 
ſaces and Hector s for Aſtyanax is, that the 
firſt is worthy of an Heroic Poem, and the 
other not. I own, it is more tolerable to 
deſire to have a Son more valiant than 
himſelf, than to confeſs to an Enemy, we 
have leſs Valour and Courage than he; 
but if we reflect juſtly upon the Whole, 
we ſhall ſee that ſomething ſtill better 
might have been ſaid, which is exactly 
what Ajax here ſays. The Motive that 
determin'd Sophocles to take a different 
Turn from Homer was not, as Madam D. 
pretends, becauſe 4jax was a Fool, and 
Hector a wile Man, Madam D. will ne- 


ver perſwade — other Poet be- 
ſides Homer ever wrote fuch long and en- 
885 tire 
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tire Scenes of Follies and Abſurdities, 
| Fax 1s perfectly recover'd of his Diſtem- 

per when he makes the Prayer Sophocles 
relates; *tis Hector that is the Fool, to 
 Augmeat and encreaſe himſelf, before the 
Battle, the Pride and Preſumption -of his 
Enemy, in the moſt low, cringing and 
abject Manner that he cou'd poſſibly ex- 
preſs himſelf in the Greek Language ; *tis 
Hector that ſhews his Folly by ſending 
Andromache to ſpin Wool at Argos, or 
draw Water from the Fountains of pe- 
rea or Meſ/ida, and at the ſame Time to 
make her Witneſs of her Son's Triumphs 
at Troy, What made Sophocles alter Ho- 
mers Stile and Phraſe, is the general Im- 
poſſibility I mention d before of borrow- 
ing any Paſſage of this Poet to Advan- 
tage, without changing and improving it. 
I don't doubt but Virgil was ſomew hat 
ſenſible of this Impoſſibility, ſo injurious 
and diſhonourable to the original Author, 
when he ſaid, + that twas more difficult 
to wreſt Hercules s Club out of his Hand, 
than a Verſe from Homer: And indeed, 
even in Virgil, Ænueas, whom Madam D. 
won't call a Fool, makes an Exhortation 
to Aſcanus exactly copy d from Ajax, and 
not from Heeor's Prayer: 


I Virgil Life aſcrib d to Donatus. 32 
N Difee 
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Diſce puer virtatem ex me, werumqae labo= 
F 54 
Fortunam ex aliis, &c. Eneid 12. 


Let's follow Hector, who now leaves 
Try to return to the Camp, and examine 
his Actions after having examin'd his 
m—_—_« K . 

L have ſufficiently proy d, in the ſecond 
Part of this Work, that Hector has the 
Misfortune to ſucceed. in nothing he un- 
dertakes, or to perform no Action but 
what is entirely ruin'd and ſpoiPd by the 
Poet: But this Misfortune is here of no 
great Moment; for as I have already in- 
timated, tis the Thoughts and Sentiments, 
and not good or bad Succeſs, that ſhould 
chiefly diſtinguiſh and characterize Hec- 
tor. I even omit the Paſſages where he 
ſhews as much Fear as he occaſions ; as 
when in the 11th B. + he always avoids 
the encountering the terrible Ajax, who 
on his Side retires alſo, being ſeiz'd with 
a pannick Fear at the ſight of him. We 
have ſeen Heroes repreſented, poſſeſs'd 
with mutual and reciprocal Efteem and 
Admiration of each other, as Plutarch re- 
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lates of Theſeus and Pirithoas; but two 
Men that fly from one another make in- 
deed a comical Scene in a Heroick Poem; 
yet thoſe kind of Paſſages may be ſtiled 
faſhionable ones to his Heroes, in compa - 
riſon of fome others, where the Poet a- 
bandons himſelf to the Folly and Fury, 
or wild Sallies of an irregular Imagina- 
tion; and nothing can equal the poor, 
mean and cowardly Actions he makes 
Hector commit, even in the Abſence of 
Achilles. In the 16th B. + * Japiter, upon 
ſight of Patroclus, takes and deprives 
Hector of all his Courage: This great 
Captain, who the Moment before Was 
intrepid and undaunted, aſcends his Cha- 
riot with Haſte and Precipitation, flies 
6 2s faſt as he can, and exhorts the 770- 
« jans to imitate his Example.“ When Fu- 
piter infuſes Terror into the Heart of A- 
jax, he at leaſt as he retires turns upon 
the Enemy and defends himfelf. I can't 
conceive how Madam D. knowing this 
Paſſage of Z#or, and ſo many others 
beſides reſembling it, could ſay, that 
Hecuba knew Hector too well to think 
he fled from the Battle; ſhe muſt certainly 
have thought that no Perſon would com- 
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pare her Remarks with the Text, or with 
one another: But Hector appears to me to 
make no where ſo poor and mean a Fi- 
gure, as in the Paſſage where the Poet re- 
3 him ready to cut off Patroclus's 

lead when he was dead, after having 
ſtript him of Achilles's Arms. Ajax here 
preſents himſelf very unſeaſonably, ſo that 
Hector frighten d, + * retires into the midſt 
* of his Troops and leaps into his Cha- 
© riot, after having order d that the Arms 
© .he had now obtain'd, and which were 
* delign'd to ſer off the Luſtre of his Vic- 
* tory and Glory, ſhou'd be ſent to Troy. 
Madam D. who never fails to juſtify whats 
ever Homer pleaſes to write, right cr 
wrong, ſays here: It may be asd why 
Hector ſent thoſe Arms to Troy, and why 
he did not immediately nſe and wear them 
himſelf ? To this there are three Anſwers, adds 
ſhe, which all appear to me very plauſible ; the 
firſt, that Hector having nom kill'd Patro- 
clus, and ſeeing the Day far advanc d, wou d 
not employ thoſe Arms in an Engagement 
brought ſo near an End; the ſecond, that he 
was impatient to ſhew Priam and Andro- 
mache thoſe glorious Spoils ; and thirdly and 
laſtly, that perhaps his firſt Deſien was to 
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have em hang up in ſome Temple, Inſtead 
of theſe three Reaſons of our Commenta- 
tor, I would only have ask'd one of the 
Poet; for in the Doubt and Uncertainty 
he here leaves us, what appears to me 
moſt probable is, that Hector gave this 
Order only becauſe he was afraid left 
Ajax ſhould retake thoſe Arms before he 
had ſhew'd em to his Friends and Ace 
quaintance, which equally betrays his 
Vanity and Cowardice : This is ſo cer- 
tain, that G/aucas, an Ally of the Trojans, 
and who was infinitely more capable than 
Madam D. to judge of this Step of Hec- 
tor, looks upon him on this Occaſion f 
with an Eye of Contempt and Anger, and 
accuſes and reproaches him in the ſevereſt 
and moſt terrible Manner: Hector, ſays 
© he, we may praiſe your Air and Beauty, 
© but we have no great Reaſon to boaſt 
of your Valour ; and indeed with this 
© noble and excellent Diſpoſition you 
© have for flying or running away, you 
have acquird the Reputation and Cha- 
* rater of a valiant Captain at a very 
© cheap Expence : Hereupon Hector looks 
| © at Glaucus with Eyes full of Fury and 
© Paſſion, and ſays to him,“ Glaucus, Who 
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* would ever have expected to hear ſuch 
© a fooliſh and inſolent Diſcourſe from 
* you? I thought that you had more 
* Senſe than all the People of Heia; but 
I now ſce you want Wiſdom and Pru- 
* dence, ſince you reproach me ſo im- 
« pertinently with not daring to ſtand 
© before Ajax. He then juſtifies himſelf 
by laying the Blame of his Cowardice up- 
on that Impreſſion of Fear which Jupiter 
had infusd-into him: After which, im- 
* proving by Glaucuss Correction and Re- 
« proof, he runs as ſwift as poſhble * af- 


© ter thoſe to whom he had deliverd 4- © 


* chilless Arms; he overtakes them be- 
fore they had reach'd the Town; and 
© retiring aſide, he ſtrips himfelf of thoſe 
© he wore, and gives them to be car- 
* ryd to Troy, and takes the immortal 
Arms of the Son of Thetis. Now to 
what Purpoſe is all this Noiſe and Buſtle; 
and excepting the Occaſion and Opportu- 
nity it gives to Hector and Glaucus bitter- 
ly to accuſe and reproach one another, 
what Beauty does it introduce or add to 
the Poem ? | 

To ſee the Frights and Terrors to 
which Hector is ſubject in Achilles's Ab- 
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ſence, we ſhould be apt to imagine that 


the very Preſence of that Enemy muſt 
make him die with Fear; we muſt there- 
fore eſteem it Virtue in him, if after the 
Return of Achilles we ſee only a continu- 


al viciſſitude of Courage and Cowardice. 


In the 20th B. Achilles ſeeing him,“ flies 
to him with a Joy that ſparkles in his 
Eyes. There, ſays he, is the Man who 
has occaſion'd me the bittereſt Afflic- 


(tion I ever endur'd, and kilfd my dear- 


eſt Friend. It will be more difficult 
for us to meet one another in the Crowd; 
and ſo addreſſing his Diſcourſe to Hec- 
tor with a fierce Look, Draw near, 
cries he, that I may ſend you immedi- 
ately into the infernal Shades. Hector, 
without being here terrify'd or amazed, 
anſwers, Son of Peleus, don't think to 
* frighten me like a Child ; who is there 
© that can't threaten and bluſter ? Tis 
© here he makes him the Compliment we 
* have mentioa'd above. I know that 
* you are valiant, and that I am inferi- 
our to you herein: However *tis, Hec. 
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tor is here ſaved by a Cloud, with 


which Apollo encompaſſes him; but he 

here indeed acquits. himſelf like a Man 

of true Bravery and Courage. In 
| * 
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la the Beginning of the 22d B. Achilles 
had beat the Trojans back into the Town: 
Hector only had the Courage not to enter 
it; and tho? Priam, + who ſaw Achilles 
upon the Walls, ſigh'd for Sorrow, and 
© calld: his Son with all his Strength and 
© Force, Hector ſtill ſtood before the 
Gate Scees expecting Achilles, and im- 
6 patient to engage him. Tis in vain 
that Priam and Hlecuba make him a long 
Exhortation, one after the other, to avoid 
this terrible Man ; their Tears and their 
Prayers ſignify nothing, ſays the Poet, 
He expects Achilles without liſtening to 
them; like as a terrible Serpent, conti- 
* nues he, who is nouriſh'd and fed with 
« poiſonous Herbs, and ſwell'd with Rage 
expects a Traveller who advances to- 
* wards his Den; and making ſeveral 
Circles with his huge Body, he devours 
© him already with his Eyes; and with his 
Head rais'd aloft, he only waits the cri- 
« tical Minute to leap violently upon him; 
© in ſuch a Manner was it, that Hector 
© full of Vigour and Fury expected the 
formidable Achilles. Nothing can be 
braver or greater than the Boldneſs and 
Reſolution of Hector at this Time, who 
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having usd his utmoſt Endeavours as a 
General, to ſtop his Troops, and not ſuc- 
ceeding, remains himſelf either as the Pro- 
tector and Defender, or as the Victim and 
Sacrifice of his Country. What Heroick 
Sentiments may we now therefore expect 
in the Diſcourſe which Homer makes him 
deliver at this Juncture? You muſt be 
ſurpriz d no doubt; they are as follow: 
© O unhappy Man that I am, ſays he, 
* ſeeing his Enemy approach! If I ſhut 
my ſelf up within the Walls, Pohds- 
mas, (this is another Prieſt of Troy, of 
whom we ſhall ſpeak preſently) Pohda- 
6 n, Will be the firſt to load me with 
© Reproaches ; he who advis'd me to 
* bring back the Army to Troy before the 
„fatal Night, when the terrible Achilles 
© return'd to his Arms: 1 refus d to fol- 
© low his Counſel, tho? it was the beſt; 
and now that by my own Polly and 
© bad Conduct I have loſt ſo many brave 
 * Soldiers, I am afraid of the Trojans: 
For, what ſhou'd hinder even the grea- 
© teſt Cowards to ſay in my hearing, 
Hector fooliſhly truſting to his own 
Courage, has loft and ruin'd our Army: 
this is what they'll ſay no doubt. To 
prevent this Infamy, let us try the For- 
tune of Duel or ſingle Combat; I muſt 
either enter Troy, cover'd with the * 

| . 
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Jof Achilles, or here die gloriouſly by his 
Hands: But what if laying alide my 
5 Buckler, my Spear, and my Helmet, 
I ſhou'd go to him, and offer him to 
* reſtore to the Atrides, together with 
Helen, who is the Cauſe of the War, all 
* the Riches which Paris took from the 
© Palace of Sparta, and brought here with 
© him in his Ships ? But why do I thus 

dream, and fill my Head with vain L. 
© maginations! I won't humble my ſelf ſo 
? far as to become his Supplicant; and if 
I coud bring my ſelf to it, has he any 
* Bowels, or can he be touch'd with Com- 
* paſſion or Pity > No, he would not 
ſhew the leaſt Reſpect to me, but find- 
ing me diſarm'd would certainly kill 
me. Achilles is not a Man of that Tem- 
per as to allow any Perſon Time to 
* make him Propoſals. The beſt way is 
* tofight, and this Moment to ſee which 


| © of us two Japiter will pleaſe to. favour. 


What think you of a Poet, who makes 

a Speech of this Nature ſucceed the 
bright and illuſtrious Character he had 
juſt þefore given us of this Perſon ? What 
think you of a Heroe, who condemns as 
raſh and impudent the nobleſt Action he 
had ever perform'd ; who draws up in 
his Head the Articles of a Treaty he 
ſhou'd long ago have offer d to Agamem- 
uon 
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non and Menelaus, but which was none of 
his Buſineſs now to think of, the Minute 
he was to engage Achilles; who, laſtly, 
looks upon this Engagement he himſelf 
had choſe, as his great Misfortune, or a 
ſad and cruel Extremity, and for which 
he had continu'd without the Walls, not- 
withſtanding all the Intreaties and Im- 
portunities of his Father and Mother? Ac- 
cordingly as ſoon as Hefor ſees Achilles 
approach him, Fear ſeizes him, T © He has 
no longer the Courage to ſtay, but 
© kaving behind him the Gates of iam, 
© where he ſhou'd rather have retird, he 
© flies into the Plain,“ z. e. to effect and 
compaſs the Death of Hector and all that 
follows in the Poem, twas neceſſary that 
Homer ſhou'd deprive the Trojan Heroe 
of an Inſtinct natural to the meaneſt A- 
nimals, who know at leaſt how to retire 
into their Holes and Dens when they are 
purſued. Madam D. ſays here, that the 
Approach of Achilles cayſes a// Hector's 

reat and valiant Reſolutions to waniſh: 
This unhappy Prince, who was aſbam' d to en- 
ter Troy for fear of the Reproaches of his 
Citizens, wasn i aſham'd to fly before his E- 
gemy; a Folly and Abſurdity in the Poet, 
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of which a true Heroe is incapable; and 
this Flight is even injurious to Achilles 
himſelf, giving him only a Coward to 
conquer. Turnus in the Lusids, f Argant 
in Jeraſalem Deliver d, Adraſtus in Tele- 
mac hus, ¶ have each of em in their laſt 
Engagement a ſudden. Apprehenſion, and 
as t were a Preſentation of their approach- 
ing End, and are hereupon ſeiz d with 
a pannick Fear or ſecret Horrour with 
which they themſelves are ſurpriz d: 
This is a very good State and Situation 
of Mind poetically to draw and paint; 
but it does not throw 'em into any little 
abject Meanneſs, But we may perhaps 
think that Hector's Courage is wholly 
loſt and gone, and that a Flight which 
begun at the Gates of Tro, and conti- 
nues to the Brink of the River Scamander, 
whence they again return four Times ſuc- 
ceſſively“ back to the Walls of the Town; 
and which, laſtly, they go round 
three Times, muſt have depriv'd Hector 
even of the Power of Breathing, as well 
as all Senſe of Honour; but tis not ſo, 
and his Valour ſtill breaks out again and 
appears, and again vaniſhes and diſap- 
pears more than once. Minerva the Wiſ. 
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dom of Jupiter employs, on this Occaſion, 
her Art and Cunning to cauſe him to fall 
into the Hands of Achilles, who coudn't 
overtake him, nor come up with hitn, 
by reaſon of the Strength and Vigour 
which Apollo, by an Aſſiſtance worthy 
of a Deity, had communicated to him to 
make his eſcape ; + ſhe aſſumes the Form 
of Deiphobas, and offers herſelf for a Se- 
cond to Hector. After a long Dialogue 
between thoſe two pretended Brothers, 
which by the by muſt have been held 
whilſt they were both running full ſpeed, 
Hector turns about, and firit addreſſes 
himſelf to Achilles in the following Words: 
Son of Peleus, ſays he to him, I ſhall 
© no longer avoid the Engagement; you 
© have purſa'd me three Times round the 
© Town of Priam, and I durſt not encoun- 

© ter you. Now my Heart inſpires me 
with Courage and Boldneſs to engage 
you, Whatever the Iſſue be, whether 
© your Death or mine. The Fight be- 
Bins, A and is manag'd after a very poor 
anner both on Hector fide, who thought 
dhe had a Second, and even on Achiliess, 
who was really aſſiſted by the Art and 
Fraud of Minerva, who deliver'd him his 
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Spear, whoſe Thruſt Hector had put by 
by bowing his Body; Hector throws his, 


| which cou'd not pierce the impenetrable 


Buckler of Vulcan; he asks another of Dei- 
phobas, whom he thought near him, but 
then it was he diſcover'd the cruel Arti- 
fice of Minerva. And now raging with 
Fury and Paſſion, he cry'd out, The 
© Gods then have brought me here to a 
© certain Death. I thought Deiphobas 
< was near me, but he's ſhut up within 
© our Walls, and it is Minerva herſelf 
* who has deceivd me: Let's now no 
longer doubt, Death approaches, nor is 
* there any Poſſibility to eſcape it: Alas, 
© heretofore Jupiter and Apollo took Plea- 
© ſure to ſtrengthen my Arm, and to 
* extricate and deliver me from the grea- 
_© teſt Dangers, and now they abandon 
me to the inexorable Parcæ. Hereupon 
Homer encreaſes Hectors Courage when 
forſaken of the Gods and Men; I won't 
© abandon my ſelf, ſays he, + nor will 1 
* die ingloriouſly, but I will acquit my 
«© ſelf in the Manner as ſhail deſerve the 
< Praiſes of the lateſt 1 ; a Paſſage 
dropt unawares from Homer, by which he 
condemns himſelf as to all that went be- 


. 
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fore, and proves he was ſenſible that the 
Enemy of Achilles ſhou'd have defended 
himſelf couragiouſſy. Hector drawing a 
large Scymeter he had by his Side, and 
uniting all his Force and Strength, ſtrikes 
at Achilles like an Eagle that perches 
from a high Cloud upon a Hare. After 
the remarkable Flight of He#or before 
Achilles, are you not affected with ſeeing 
Hector ruſh upon Achilles as upon a timo- 
rous Hare? But this Hare ruſhes himfelf 
with Fury againſt our Eagle, and hitting 
him between his Breaft-plate and Head- 
piece, runs him through the Neck, and 
pierees him through and through. Ma- 
dam D. ſays, that the Armour Hector 
now wore, 1. e. Achiltes's firſt Armour, 
being alſo wrought by the Hands of Vul- 
can, ought to have been impenetrable ; 
but, adds ſhe, as thoſe Arms were not mude 
for Hector, tis very probable that they diu 
not exaftly fit him. And what then be- 
comes of the Miracle in the 19th Book, * 
* where Jupiter ſo exactly adjuſts Achil- 
ess Armour to the Shape and Make of 
© Heftor's Body, as if they had been pur- 
« poſely made for him? Hellor finding 
4 himſelf wounded, ſpeaks now in the 
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Voice of an humble Supplicant : Achil. 
les, fays he, I lift up theſe dying Hands 
* to your Knees, and beſeech you by all 
* you eſteem deareſt, not to leave me a 
© Prey to the Dogs and Beaſts of the 
Earth, or Fowls of the Air; but deli- 
© ver my Body to my Father and Mother 
for the Preſents they ſhall offer you; 
that ſo the Trojams may raiſe me a Fu- 
* neral Pile and Monument, and bedeu- 


my Grave with their Tears. Achilles 


anſwers his Prayer with a cruel Refuſal ; 
ſo that Hector had ſtill the Courage to 
foretel Death to his Conqueror, and hap- 
pily dies himſelf before he had any Time 
40 relapſe. again into any mean or un wor. 
thy Action. 3 
This Rencounter or Duel is faulty and 
vicious in fo many Reſpects, that tis im- 
poſſible to confider them all under one 
Article. I muſt therefore particularly re- 
fer to another Place the more ſerious Ex- 
amination T intend to make of the Aſſiſt- 
ance Minerva here gives Achilles againſt 
Hefor, in it ſelf ſo unjuſt, but more eſ- 
pecially ſo unworthy ſuch a Deiry, not- 
withſtanding the chimerical Equality 
which Madam D. ſays Homer had put 
between thoſe two illuſtrious Adverſa. 
ries. * Therefore to continue the preſent 
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Subject, we ſhall now only examine 
ra al Character in the Quality of a Ge- 
ner 5 * . 


8 > A. 2 8 . 


if SECT. II. 


Hector want of Prudence and Condudt 
conſider d as 4 General. 


TE muſt not expect to find in the 

| Iliad either any Effects of Deſign 
or Thought, or the Arts and Stratagems 
of War; the Heroes of both Armies are 
only Men, if I may ſo expreſs it, of meer 
mechanical Courage and bodily Strength, 
and know only how to beat and box one 
another; not but that ſometimes it plea. 
ſes Homer to qualify certain Actions done 
in his Poem, with the Name of deep pro- 
found Deſigns, and as the Effects of a 
conſummate Wiſdom and Experience: 
But they are either very poor and low 
Stratagems, ſuch as the fooliſh Whim and 
Fancy of Agamemnor's propoſing to his 
Troops to return to Greece, when he de- 
© ſign'dto lead them againſt Troy; or they 

are ſuch Trifles as deſerve not the leaſt 
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Notice; ſuch is the mention of Hector's 


Ability and Capacity in the 16th B. 4 


Homer ſays, the formidable Ajax thirſt- 


ing after the Blood of Hector, attempt- 
© ed to throw his Dart at him; but this 
6. Heroe, like a Man of conſummate Expe- 
© rience in the Art of War, cover'd and 


© defended himſelf with his Buckler, ob- 


, oo the Noiſe of the Javelins, and 
ing of the Arrows.” In what will 
Homer employ the conſummate Wiſdom 


© the hi 


and Experience of the Trojan General, 


and what Opinion does he defign we ſhall 
have of the Virtues he aſcribes to his He- 


roes, after we have ſeen him aſſigning 


ſuch Inſtances as theſe? In another Place, 
* Homer makes Polydamas give Hector a very 


long and labour'd Advice in the moſt 


trivial and obvious Caſe in the World. 


Hector urg d and encourag'd his Com- 


* panions to force the Greet Entrench- 


ments; his Horſes, frighren'd at the 


* Largeneſs of the Ditch, ſtop upon its 


Border for it was impoſſible to leap 
it over, and very difficult to deſcend ; 
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upon both Sides, they had alſo fortify'd 
it with a good Palliſadoe againſt che 
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Approaches of the Enemy. There was 


no Chariot, how well mounted ſoever, 
© that could make a Breach, and the In- 


© fantry alone cou'd poſſibly ſucceed here- 


© in, and this too with much Labour and 
* Difficulty } which Pohdamas perceiving, 
he approaches the bold Hector, and ſays, 
Hector, and you brave Commanders of the 


© Trojans and their Allies, what Madneſs 


* and*Polly is it for you to perſiſt obſti- 
nately in the Deſign of paſſing this 
Ditch on your Horſes ? Don't we ſee it 
is impoſſible; that it is all ſtrongly - 
guarded land ſurrounded with Palliſa- 

does, and has beſides behind it a ſtrong 
Wall to which we can't deſcend ? And 
even ſuppoſe we cou'd paſs it, *tis im- 
poſſible for the Cavalry to engage and 
fight in ſo narrow and ſtraight a Place— 
Believe me then, and let us do what I 
am about to propoſe ; let's all dilmount 
and leave our Chariots here — Thus 
ſpoke Pohaamas : Hector approv'd his 
Counſel, which appear'd to him wiſe 
and ſafe: At the ſame Time he leap'd 
upon the Ground with his Arms, and 


all the Trojans follow'd his Example“; 


Don't we admire a Man'of ſuch conſum- 


mate Wiſdom and Experience in the Art 


of War, who wanted ſuch Counſel and 
Advice as this? : 


Hector 


4b HoMeR's Thad. 463 
Hector might at leaſt as well as 4za- 
memnon have preſerv'd his Dignity and 
Character with reſpect to his Subalterns 
and =_— Officers, and aQted juſtly 
and refonably with them, or as became 
his Character; but he acquits himſelf in 
both juſt as Agamemnon had done. We 
have already ſeen the Reproaches and 
Inſults, which Glaucus gives Hector in the 
tyth B.“ and Sarpedon acts the ſame Part 
towards him in the 5th B. T Son of Pri- 
am, ſays he, what is become of all your 
Valour and Courage you had hereto- 
fore? you remain here out of Action, 

and you ſtir not about exhorting your 
* Troops to ſtand firm.“ Commonly 'tis 
the Generals Part to tell the private Sol- 
diers, or the inferiour Officers, their Du- 
ty; but in Homer, tis private Men that 
tell the Generals theirs. Jupiter crowns 
them with Glory, and their Subalterns 
and Inferiours load them with Reproach 
and Infamy. Hector is no more happy 
in giving than receiving Advice : In the 
13th B.“ as he goes over the Left Wing 
of the Army, he meets Paris, who was 
* encouraging his Companions, and per- 


* ſwading and exhorting them to fight 


1 
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* valiantly and ſtand their Ground: He 
comes up to him, and bitterly reproaches 
© him as follows: Unhappy Paris, all this is 
« vain Shew and Appearance, and ggly fit 
© for Women, cowardly and baſe ImPeſtor! 
What do you think of this Man, who ha- 
ving found Paris in theArms of his unlaw- 
ful Spouſe, thought how he might artfully 
avoid accuſing him too groſly or openly of 
Cowardize; but now finding him in the. 
Battle where he was animating the Troo 

by his Example, reproaches him ſo unſea- 
ſonably and abſurdly ? Can any Thing 
better prove how unworthy. Homer is of 
all the Care and Pains that is taken to 
juſtify him ; and how much his Commen- 
tators are to be pity*d, who oblige them- 


| ſelves till to find Reaſon in the Diſcourſe 


of a Poet, where he never intended it 
himſelf? The Divine Paris anſwers Hec- 


tor + with Temper and Moderation: 


« Heftor, why do you accuſe me when I 
am not to blame? If I have upon any 
other Occaſion deſerv'd your Reproach- 
* es, I don't now; and 1 have here ſuf- 
« ficient Teſtimonies of my Valour and 


Courage. Madam D. who ſtill ſhews 


an equal Admiration, whatever Inequali- 
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ty there occurs in her Author, ſays here, 
the Reproaches which Hector makes Paris, 
ſhews the Character of this Heroe, who in 
many Things reſembled Achilles, and like him 
was violent, paſſionate and unjuſt, and did 
not always diſtinguiſh the Innocent from the 
Guilty. Hector, according to the general 
Vindications of the Poem, has none of A- 
chilles's Vices ; tis only Homer himſelf 
who is paſſionate, unreaſonable and 
unjuſt, like Achilles; *tis to him only, 
we ſhou'd addreſs the Anſwers he puts 
in the Mouth of his poetical Perſons: 
Why do you accuſe your Heroes when 
they are not to blame? F Why do you run 
counter to 'known Facts, and thoſe too 
vouch'd and affirm'd by your ſelf ? ++ 
Why do you commit to writing ſuch 
fooliſh inſolent and ridiculous Speeches? *+ 
After all, Heckor never ſpeaks, nor real- 
ly acts, as a truly brave Man, or a good 
General, but in what he ſays or does a- 
gainſt the Advice of Pohdamas, whoſe 
Character is always to inſpire Suſpicion 
and Diffidence, and to adviſe a Retreat: 
Yet Homer and Madam D. ſtill taking the 
Part of this Prieſt againſt the Heroe, al- 
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ways condemn Hector, where he deſerves 
moſt to be prais'd : This is what may be 
proper to ſhew in the Remainder of this 
Article. In the 12th B. r when Heor, 
at the Head of the Trojans, was ready to 
force the Greek Entrenchments, they per- 
ceive an Eagle inthe Air, that lets fall a 
large Serpentit was devouring, but which 
had wounded her: Hereupon the Prieſt 
Pohdamas begins a long Diſcourſe with 
this diſagreeable Preamble : Hector, you 
© always reproach and inſult me, When I 
deliver to ourAſſemblies hat appears to 
* me moſt uſeful and profitable in the pre- 
* ſent Juncture; yet I think tho I am but 
a {imple Citizen, I ought ſtill to ſpeak 
* what I judge beſt'. After which he in- 
terprets the Prodigy, and makes the fol- 
lowing Application: Even fo we, when 
* we have ſucceeded in forcing the En- 
© trenchments, and put the Greeks to 
* Flight, and when with Fire and Sword 
in hand we have purſu'd them to their 
Ships, we ſhall never all return the ſame 
Way with Glory as we vainly promiſe. 
. © our ſelves, but ſhall leave upon this 
Coaſt the beſt Part of the Trojan Ar- 
my, who ſhall fall by the Sword: The 


* 
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Greet only imports we ſhall leave many 
of the Trojaus behind us: 


NA ag Trewewr rA h | 
Multos enim Trojanorum relinquemas. 


And indeed for the beſt Part of the 7ro- 
jans all to fall by the Sword, implies a 
Contradiction in the Phraſe, and a Fal- 
ſity in the Prediction. But tis a pleaſant 
Reaſon for Polydamas to prevent fo deci- 
five an Action in the War, as the burning 
the Greek Veſſels was, to tell them they 
muſt leave ſeveral of their Soldiers be- 
hind them. Hector returns to this the 
Anſwer it deſervid : Pohdamas, ſays he 
to him, * © the Gods ſure muſt have de- 

priv d you of all Wiſdom and Senſe ; and 
with reſpect to the Sign that appear'd, 
© he adds, Dare you adviſe us to forget 
the Promiſes of Jupiter, thoſe ſacred ' 
and infallible Promiſes he made my 
© ſelf, and which he confirm'd by the 
* moſt certain Signs? And do you exhort 
© us to obey Birds, who with ſwift and 
inconſtant Wings cleave the Air, Birds 
© in whom there is no Truſt nor Confi- 
« dence to be put over us? Let us obey 
© the Decrees of Jupiter, who reigns over 
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Gods and Men; the beſt of all Omens is 
© to fight for one's Country.” There is 
nothing in all this but what is exactly 
agreeable to Reaſon and good Senſe, and 
ev'n to the Pægan Syſtem of Religion too ? 
Hector preſerving the Reſped he ow'd the 
Gods, according to the Teſtimony which 
even Jupiter himſelf after his Death ren- 
ders him, Þ here very juſtly ridicules what 
the Prieſt ſays and adviſes on this Occa- 
ſion. If Homer, who is a very bad Judge 
of his own Perſons, did not always praiſe 
Polyd4amas at the Expence of Hector, we 
might have obfervd in our Heroe's Diſ- 
courſe here an excellent Leſſon as to the 
Diſtinction: there ought ſtill to be made 
between true Religion and Superſtition ; 
and in his Conduct, an Example of that 
Superiority of Judgment and Courage that 
ſeveral of the Greek and Roman Generals 
are juſtly allow'd to have ſo far excell'd 
thoſe of all other Nations in. And even 
here the Event juſtifies Hector; and ac- 
cording to the Promiſe of Jupiter, a thou- 
{and Times repeated by the Poet, we may 
ſay in ſome Senſe, he ended the Day glo- 
riouſly. Let Madam D. ſays on this Oc- 
caſion;“ Pohdawmas was in the right, and 
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that Hector f was a furious, paſſionate 
- Poljdamas, who is ſo fearful in Achilles 
Abſence, is ſtill much more ſo after his 
Return, in the 18th B. The ſhrill and 
terrible Voice of Achilles, tho as yet un. 
arm'd, but accompany'd with Pallas, 
makes the Trojan Horſes fly; which Hor- 
ſes, becoming Prophets like Pohydamas, 
* forbode nothing but Misfortunes, and 
run away with their Riders, who ſhare 
on this Occaſion in their. pannick Fright 
© and Terrour': Hereupon Pohdamas pro- 
poſes his Advice, to ſhut themſelves up 
within the Walls of Troy, He takes care 
to confirm this Counſel with ambiguous 
Predictions about the Fate of Hector; but 
Hector looking fiercely upon Polydamas, 
makes him the boldeſt, the beſt and moſt 
ſenſible Speech that we meet with of his 
in the whole Poem: What, ſays he, + 
* ſhall we go and ſhut our ſelves up in 
Iro? And are you not yet weary of ha- 
ving been ſo long Time Priſoners with- 
in its Walls? Heretofore all the Nations 
of the Earth boaſted of the Town of 
« Priam for its immenſe Riches; now 
s theſe Riches are gone, and that the Son 
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of Saturn, whoſe Deſigns are impene- 


* trable, has granted me the Honour and 
© Glory of repulſing the Greeks, and ſhut- 


ting them up within their own Bounds 


and Limits: Raſh and fooliſh Mortal, 
_ © forbear to ſpread abroad among the Tro- 
© jans your vain Imaginations ; there 
© ſhall not be one Man who will heed or 
mind them, neither will J ſuffer them; 
© but let every one obey my Orders, let 
© every Company be plac'd 1n its proper 
© Rank, and Guards ſet in their due Or- 
« der, and let us all Night ſtand to our 
Arms; and ifany one isafraid for hisRich- 
es, let him bring them here, and ſhare 
them among the Trojans ; it's better 
they ſhowd reap the Profit and Advan- 
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row by Break of Day we will go and 
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already appeared, he may if he pleaſes 


appear again, he ſhan't eſcape ſo eaſily ; 


for far fromavoiding him in the Crowd, 
I'll be the firſt Man to ſeek and find 


„ him out. 


Here are deciſive Reaſons againſt the 


Advice of ſhutting themſelves up in Troy; 
for indeed what had they got in a long 
and tedious ten Lears War by this Method 


and Conduct, but rhe Ruin of the City, 
| | a 


tage of them than the Greets: To Mor- 


attack the Enemy even in their very 
Ships; and if tis true that Achilles has 
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and the expoſing it to want and Famine, 
equally cruel and intollerable as the moſt 
ernicious and devouring Fire and Sword? 
here was a Neceſſity therefore for them 
one way or other to end a War, whoſe 
Length alone had already render'd it al- 
moſt fatal to them. Beſides, Hector had 
before perform'd all that was good or 
wiſe in Polzdamss's Counſel, who had ad- 


viſed the viewing and fortifying the Gates, 


the Towers, and the other Fortifications: 
For in the 8th B. Hector had order'd 
that the Children and the old Men ſhou'd 
aſcend the Towers to ſerve there asWatch- 


men, that the Women ſhou'd light 


great Fires before their Houſes, and that 


they ſhou'd be upon their guard every 
Where; and here he orders that ny 4 
e 


ſtand all Night to their Arms: All the 
Precautions imply nothing but what's ob- 


_ vious and common; but at leaſt they vin- 


dicate Hector from the Guilt of any Raſh- 
neſs or Imprudence, and convict Pohda- 
mas of Falſhood and Impoſture, who in 
the 13th B. © has the Infolence to re- 
© proach him with being incapable of 
taking any Advice or Counſel; and that 


be poſſeſſing only Courage and Strength, 
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* *twas a Miſtake in him to pretend to 
© ſurpaſs other Men in Prudence and Con- 
* dua?*; thus contradicting Madam D's. 


_ - Remark, who ſays elſewhere, f that Ho. 


mer commends Hector's Prudence and Ca- 
pacity as a Soldier; yet Homer at the End 
of the Diſcourſe of Hector above related,“ 
adds this excellent Remark: Thus ſpoke 
Hector, and all the Trojans applauded 
© him ; Fools, for Minerva had depriv'd 
© them of all Wiſdom; they all praiſe the 
© Counſel of Hector, which was ſo perni- 
© cious, and there's none that gives the 
( leaſt Attention to that of Pohdamas, 
< which was ſo juſt and wiſe. Madam 
D. further improves this fine Obſervation 
by the following Remark, that yet riſes 
higher: + Homer here very well repreſents 
the Blindneſs of Men, to whom the moſt perni- 
cious Counſels often appear the beſt : Whence 
ſhould this proceed? Fe aſſigns the true Rea- 
ſon bereof, "tis becauſe God deprives em of 

Wiſdom, and delivers em up to 4 reprobate 
Sexſe, Suppoſing even the Advice of He- 
for had been pernicious in the Event, yet 
he did his Duty herein, and what re- 
main'd depended not upon him; or if he 
committed a Fault, we muſt own 'twas 
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only that of a Heroe, to uſe Madam P's + 
Expreſſion upon another Occaſion, - viz. 
of Achilles's forbidding the Greeks to at- 
tack . oO ſo he * have the 
ſole Glory of engaging and conquering 
him; with this Bitlerence, chat Aalen 
Order was only the Effect of his Vanity, 
whereas that of Hector proceeds from a 
generous Deſign of delivering his Coun- 
try. But even ſuppoſing he were here 
in the wrong, ought the Trojam, for fear 
of being ſtigmatiz d as Fools, prefer there- 
fore the Voice of a Prieſt to that of their 
General? Is this the Military Diſcipline 
Homer would recommend to the Greeks, 
or Madam D. to the French?  - 
Yet I perceive a Submiſſion and Defe- 
rence in Hector to Polydamas, whenever he 
appears in the right: For not to mention 
again his Advice relating to the Chariots, 
which Hector immediately accepted and 
embrac d; I obſerve in the 13th B.“ that 
Poilhdamas having propos d to aſſemble the 
Commanders of the Army to know whe- 
ther they ſhould fight or retire; Hector 
#* approves his Counſel, and tells him that 
he'll give Orders for them to return that 
Moment. *Tis true, Homer abſolutely 
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forgets here both the Return which Hec- 
tor promis d, and the Counſel of War 
that was to have been call'd ; and that this 
Heroe, without conſulting any Perſon, 
and even as 'twere in a violent Manner 
forcing Polydamas to follow him, F* goes 
to repulſe the Enemy in the moſt deſpe- 
rate Manner : And indeed, Homer only 
approves Pohaamas's perpetual Fears and 
Apprehenſions, but to maintain the moſt 
abſurd and extravagant Suppoſition poſſi- 
ble, viz. that of Achilless ſingle Superio- 
rity to whole Armies; a Suppoſition to 
which be ſacrifices the Probability of all 
his Facts, the Honour of his Heroes, and 
even the Juſtice of his Gods: Yet Madam 
D. blindly goes into it, and condemns Hec- 
tor upon the Credit of Homer, becauſe the 
Heroe's Reſolutions only for a Moment con- 
tradi this ridiculous and extravagant 
Suſtem, which yet the Poet in the Courſe of 
the Iliad, either from Forgetfulneſs or thro? 
Neceſſity, had himſelf contradicted above 
twenty Times: Thus upon thoſe Words 
of Polydamas, * As for me, my Advice is, 
© that we ſhut our ſelves up, ſhe ſays,“ 
This Advice was 4 very wiſe one; Homer 
ſhews here the Prudence of a great General, 
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This was the Reaſon why Alexander ſaid, 
that he learn'd his great Art and Skill from 


the Writings of our Poet, i. e. that of two 


Perſons in Homer, of whom one is the 
General of the Trojan Troops, and the 
other only a ſimple Citizen; *cis the Citi- 
zen that inſtructs 4/exander how to become 
great General: And what is it he here 
teaches him? to retire and ſhut himſelf 
up within the Walls of a forfeited Town 
for the Fear of one Man: Has not Alex. 
ander admirably put in Practice ſo noble 
a Precept? The Power and Force of blind 
Admiration and Prejudice, whither wou'd 
it at laſt lead us? KH 

But the want of Prudence in Military 
Affairs is no Crime, eſpecially when it 
proceeds from an Exceſs of Courage; 
yet Madam D. takes Advantage of thoſe 
ſuppos d and pretended Faults of Hector, 
to juſtify his Death. Lea, ſhe goes far- 
ther, ſhe gives a malicious Interpretation 
even to thoſe Words of Hector, which in 
themſelves ate very innocent, and juſtly 
ſpoke with Reference to Polydamas : * If 
any one is {till afraid of his Riches, let 
him bring them hither, and diſtribute 
them among the Troops ; *tis better 
that they reap the Uſe and Advantage 
of them than the Greeks, Madam P. 


ſays, 


* 
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ſays, that Hector f added this maliciouſiy, 
only to animate and excite the Troops to 
plunder and pillage Polydamas's Treaſures. 
What an Accuſation is here? Hector won't 
ſuffer the Troops to enter the Town, and 
yet he intends they ſhall pillage and 
plunder Pohdamas's Houſe : Beſides, can 
it be imagin'd that a General, who had 
put ſo good Order both within and with- 
out the Place, ſhould think of exciting a 
Tumult like this, in the very Time he 
apprehended the Enemy? Laſtly, ſuppo- 
ſing Hector guilty of ſich a Piece of Bru- 
tality, was he a Perſon capable to diſguiſe 
and conceal it? This Accuſation is ex- 
tremely like another Mr. D. aſcribes to 
Oedipus, in his Remarks upon that Tra- 
gedy of Sopbocies: For being determin'd 
to repreſent Oedipus naturally vicious, he 
ſays, that Creon ſeparates the Children of 
Oedipus from their unhappy Parent, | becauſe 
he juſtly apprebends, leſt in the Condition he 
was then in, he might in ſome of his mad 
Fits add the Murther of his Children to his 
other Crimes, Can one poſſibly think that 
Oedipus, who was then in the deepeſt 
Anguiſh and Diſtreſs, becauſe he had 
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killd his Father without knowing him, 
ſhould wilfully murder his Children? Bur 
how could Creon poſſibly entertain ſuch 


Thought at the Time he forc'd the 


Children from their Father's Einbraces, 
and who tells him in this very Scene: I 


o 


© Sons, they are Men, and wherever their 
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dont deſire you to take Care of my 


Lot ſhall be caſt, their own Courage 
will be their ſureſt Defence: But for 
my poor unfortunate Daughters, who 
have been bred up with ſo much Care 


and Tenderneſs, and accuſfom'd to all 


the Pleaſure and Delicacy their high 
Birth entitl'd them to, let me earneſt- 
ly entreat and beſeech you to take Care 
of them: When they are near him, he 
tells them in the Preſence of Creon, + I 
lament and earneſtly condole you my 
dear Children, when I think of the un- 
happy Life you muſt now lead: In 
what Aſſemblies can you appear? At 


what Feſtivals and Solemnities, dare you 


ſhew your ſelves? Can you ever go 


Abroad, without ſeeing a thouſand Oc- 


caſions of bitter Grief and Sorrow, 
and being oblig'd to return home again 


with your Eyes bath'd in Tears? When 
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you are of Age to marry, who is there 


will ruin his Children, or load them 


with the Reproach of our Family? 


Son of Meneceus, adds he, ſince you are 


their Father; for their Mother and I 
are now no more; don't deſpiſe em 
in the low and wretched Eſtate and 


Condition they are now reduc'd to, poor, 


without Husbands, without Refuge or 
Settlement, and forſaken of all the 


World: Don't ſuffer them to ſhare in 
the Puniſhment due to Crimes they were 


never guilty of,” ?*Tis hence Mr. D. 


infers that Oedipus might wilfully murder 
his own Children; But one has recourſe 


to any thing when reſolv'd to maintain a 


falſe Syſtem. We ſhall ſee further Proofs 
hereof under the laſt Head of this our 


Enquiry into Hector's Character, where TI 


ſhall ſhow more clearly and fully, than 
from the meer Intention of Homer, that 
Hector is indeed a very innocent Perſon, 
and that his Death furniſhes us no Exam- 


ple of a Puniſhment morally juſt. 
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Heftor appears 4 very innocent Perſon, and 
dont deſerve the. Death that happen d to 
him in this Poem. 


8 H E Idea of He&or as guilty, and for 
| that Reaſon puniſh'd in the Iliaa, is 
a Fancy peculiar to Madam D. alone. 
When F. Boſſu propoſes the moral Plan of 

this Poem, he has no regard to the. Cha- 
racter of the Trojan Heroe, and confines 
Homer's Deſign ſolely to the ſhewing the 
pernicious Conſequences of Diſſention, and 
the great and mighty Advantages of mu- 
tual good Underſtanding and Union, in 
the Example of the Quarrel and Recon- 
ciliation of Aamemnon and Achilles, We 
need only read his Treatiſe of Epick Poe- 
try, B. 1. Chap. 8th and gth; and Mr. 
D. in his Remarks upon the, Philoſopher 
Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, + herein perfecty 
agrees with F. Boſſa. Two Commanders, 
ſays he, of the ſame Army quarrel, and after 
having ſuffer d much by their Diviſion, they 
are recontil d; and One of the Two revenges 
the Death of his Friend by that of his Ad- 
verſary, who was the weaker, and whom he 
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kills with his own Hand; there is nothing 
here but what is very ſimple and natural, Ma- 
dam D. ſays her ſelf * upon Occaſion of 
this Quarrel and the Reconciliation that 
follows, that Homer, who is always Moral, 
ſhews here in a ſenſible Example, that nothing 
is more ccntrary or ſo prejudicial to a Party 
as the Diviſion of its Leaders, and that no- 
thing can contribute more to its Advantage 
than their good Onder ſtanding and Union; 
and this is the whole Subject of the Poem. 
And indeed, if the Deſign of the Iliad is 
to ſhew Achilles's Triumph, as maintain» 
ing the good Cauſe, and Hector's Puniſh- 
ment as defending a bad or unjuft one, 
the Iliad is no more a (imple Poem, as 
they have defin'd it, F but a double one 
like the Oayſſes, ſince like that, it has a 
double Cataltrophe; a happy one for the 
Encouragement of Virtue, and an unhap- 
. Þy one for the Diſcouragement of Vice: 
Nor indeed would this be any Fault in 
the Iliad, {uppoling the Poet had juſtly 
apply'd thoſe two Fates of his double 
_ Cataſtrophe ; but this is what he has not 
done. If the Iliad had indeed principal- 
ly propos'd the Victory of the Greeks o- 
ver the Troj ans, as it ought to have done, 
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the Cataſtrophe might have been made 
Moral, by making all the Zrojaus in ſome 
Manner acceſſary to the Rape of Hellen, 
for which the Greets therefore came 
to puniſh em; but when it is only Achil. 
les's private and perſonal Revenge againſt 
Hector, the Subject then is entirely chang'd: 
And of theſe two Perſons compar'd to- 
gether, *tis the Conquerour who is vici- 
ous, and the Conquered who is much the 
better and more virtuous Perſon of the 
Two. | „ 

Madam D. aſcribes to Hector two dif- 
ferent ſorts of Crimes; one that had been 
Capital in a Subject, viz. his having had 
it in his Power to have ſurrender'd Hel- 
len, and yet to have detain'd her; the o- 
ther that is more general, v/z. his ſharing 
ſo much in the vicious Character of A- 
chilles, as to Hector's Power of reſtoring 
Hellen, Madam D. would prove this 
from a Paſſage in that beautiful Diſcourſe 
before-mentioned, where Hector ſeeing - 
Achilles come, ſays, * But if laying aſide 
my Buckler, my Spear and my Helmet, 
I go and meet him, and offer to reſtore 
to the Atriaes, together with Hellen, who 
is the Cauſe of the War, all the Riches 
s which Paris plunder'd and brought hi- 
ther from the Spartan Palace.“ Here- 

„ upon 
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upon ſhe ſays: + Here Hector ſpeaks as 4 
Man poſſeſs d of full Power and Authority, 
and who might make what Treaties ſoever he 
Pleas d, without conſulting Priam, or any of 
the other Princes: Since then it depended 
ſolely upon him to finiſh the War, he was in 
the wrong to continue it; he's therefore culpa - 
ble and guilty, and deſerves the Death be ſoon 
drams upan himſelf. If Madam D. had not 
made this Remark, and that I were here 
to criticize this Paſſage of Homer, by ſay- 
ing that Hector is ridiculous to project an 
Offer or Treaty he had not made Priam 
ratify, the Friends and Admirers of Homer 
might fall upon me, and juſtly tell me, 
that it was only I who. was ridiculous to 
require of Hector, in the Diſtreſs and Ex- 
tremity he's here reduc'd to, that he 
ſhoud expreſs a Ratification we ought 
naturally to ſuppoſe, and which he had 
all the Reaſon in the World to expect 
from a Father, who had fo paſſionate a 
Deſire to prevent his falling into the 

Hands of Achilles, What Reaſon has then 
Madam D. to conclude that Hector had 
it in his Power to reſtore Hellen, ſince 
he expreſſes no ſuch Ratification? That 
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is only here ſuppos d by her felf, and 
which had never been refusd him, had 
his Life and Safety depended upon it. A 
Moral which was fo general and eſſenti- 
al to a Poem, as the Puniſhment of Hec- 
tor under the Notion of a guilty Perſon, 
and which conſequently ought to have 
been put in the fulleſt and cleareft Light, 
ſhou'd it have been left to be gathered 
Wholly from the Silence of the Poet? Fhe 
Reproach of which wou d be eſteem'd 
a meer empty Cavil, had I objected it 
to Homer. Indeed, who can poſſibly think 
otherwiſe than that the reſtoring Hellen 
did ſolely depend upon the King, Hec- 
zor's Father, and upon Paris, Tis this 
unfortunate Prince who loſes his City for 
the vitious Indulgence he ſhews to his 
adulterous Son. This appears evidently 
by that poor and inconſiderable Council 
that is held in B. 7, + where Antenor pro- 
poſes in Four Lines the Reſtoration of 
Hellen: Paris refuſes it in Eight; and Pri- 
am, Who was equal in Wildom to the 
Gods themſelves, cancludes in Two in 
favour of the latter, and ſends to the 
Greeks the Reſolution of his Son. This 
good Man, who may juſtly enough in- 
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deed be eſteem'd as wiſe as any of Ha- 
mers Deities, was ſo infatuated in this 
Particular, that he ſays to Hellen, + * You 
are not the Cauſe of the Miſerics I ſuf- 
fer ; tis the Gods only who are the Au- 


© thors of them.? But what does not 


Hector ſay againſt Paris, to ſhew how 
much he diſapprovd and deteſted his 
Actions? Wou'd to God, ſays he to 
* himia B. 3. * that you had never been 
© born, or that you had died before your 
© fatal Marriage; how happy then had 1 
been; and what Advantage wou'd it 
© have prov'd to your ſelf, rather than 
© thus to behold you here the Shame and 
Reproach of Men? You are with- 
out Strength and without Courage; and 
with thole excellent Qualities you have 
croſs'd the Seas, and aſſembled Friends 
worthy of your ſelf, and from the midſt 
of the Strangers you went to vilit, you 
have carry d off a beautiful Woman, 
nearly related to ſo many great and 
noble Princes and Generals, and this to 
be the Scourge of your Father, the Ruin 
and Deſtruction of his Country and all 
his Subjects, and the Joy of our Ene- 
mies, and to cover your ſelf with per. 
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& petual Infamy. O! the Trojaus muft 
© indeed be Men of very abje& and 
* cowardly Tempers, or elſe they would 
have overwhelm'd and buried you long 
* ago under a Heap of Stones, for all the 
_ © Miſchiefs you have brought upon em- 
We have ſeen how he ſpeaks to Hecuba, 
with Reference to Paris in the 6th B. 
Is true, that inſtead of brutally wiſhing, 
before his Mother, for the Death of his 
Brother, which had ſignify'd nothing, he 
Was oblig'd to come to the Point, and tell 
Hecuba, with Civility and Reſpect in- 
deed, but alſo with Boldneſs and Re- 
ſolution at the ſame Time: The Com- 
plaiſance and Indulgence you have ſhewn 
my Brother has ruin'd him, and your 
ſelf alſo ; Save your ſelf, ſave your Coun- 
try and People, fave him, by reſtoring to 
the Greeks the Wife of Menelaus: But 
Homer always avoids touching upon this 
String, leſt the abſurd Conduct of Priam 
and the Troj ans Refuſal, upon which- his 
whole Poem is founded, ſhould too o- 
penly and plainly appear; whereas he 
ought to have founded it upon the Re- 
fuſal of the Greeks themſelves, not carin 
nor now deliring Hellen to be reſtored to 
them, but only intending to revenge the 
Laws of Hoſpitality violated, and the Af- 
front offer d to one of their chief Princes. 


Homer 
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Homer didn't improve this Notion, tho 

it offer'd it (elf ſo plainly to him, when 
he makes Diomedes ay, F Let us not 
accept Hellen, even tho' they ſhould 
< offer to reſtore her. Madam D. al- 
ledges further againſt Hector, the Words 
which Hellen ſpeaks over his Body ; * 
< In the midſt of this fatal War, ſays ſhe, 
not only I have never heard the ſligh- 
* teſt Reproach proceed out of your 
Mouth, nor any Word that could in 
the leaft grieve or diſpleaſe me; but 
* even when my Brothers. and Siſters in 
Law, or my Mother-1in-Law, were at 
© any Time tranſported with Paſſion a- 
* gainſt me, (for as for the King my Fa- 
ther, he always treated me with the 
Affection and Tenderneſs of a Parent) 
* you ſtill diſſwaded them by your kind 
Words and mild Speeches, and temper- 
£ ed and moderated their Anger by your 
< Goodneſs and Candour.? Whereupon 
Madam D. makes this Remark, f* Ho- 
mer does not fay this only to boaſt of Hec- 
tor's gracious and benevolent Temper, but 
alſo to lay the Foundation of the Probability 
of his Poem; for Hector being Maſter of 
Troy, becauſe of his Courage and Valour, 
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aud the great Age of King Priam, tis not 
at all probable, but that the Trojans would 
have reſtor d Hellen to the Greeks during 


the Courſe of ſo long and fatal a War, f 


Hector had not beew in her Intereſt, and 
protected her. You ſee here a Perſon com- 
mended for a good and mild Temper, 
who is elſewhere accus'd of extreamly 
reſembling the haughty and inſolent 
Character of Achilles; nor does the Re- 
ſpect Hector ſhews Hillen at all prove he 
intended to detain her. A polite and 

wiſe Man may and ought to join the Re- 
gard he has to a Woman, to the Judg- 
ment which mult neceſſarily ſway. and 
determine him to reſtore her to her Huſ- 
band or Friends who demand her. But 
if it ſhou'd once be granted that Hectar 
don't agree to the detaining of Hellen, he 
may however defend his Country, tho 
juſtly attack d, according to the judicious 
Obſervation of Grotius de jure pacis & bel. 
11. F. Boſſu ſeems to have been of the 
ſame Opinion, ſince he calls Hector an 
innocent Murtherer; + but there's this 
Difference between the Moral which F. 
Boſſu finds in Homer, and that which Ma- 


dam D. furniſhes him with, that th 
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the true Deſign of the Iliad is indeed the 
Triumph of Achilless Anger and Revenge, 
and which is what is clearly and fully 
expreſs'd in the beginning of the Poet's 
' Propoſition ; yet Homer - ſometimes has 
ſome Phraſes and Expreſſions importing 
the Miſchief of Diſcord and Difſention : 
whereas there is not one Word in the 
whole Iliad that implies that the Poet 
wou'd have Hector puniſhd as guilty of 
the Rape or Detention of Hellen. If he 
had had the leaſt Thought of it, the natu- 
ral Occaſion to have mention'd it, was 
when Fupzter ſeeing Hector preſsd by A-. 
chilles in the 22d B. the ſays, See, let us 
© conſult whether we ſhall fave him 
from Death or not.“ Minerva, to whom 
Jupiter propoſes this Doubt, ſhou'd then 
have anſwer d; What! wou'd ye fave a 
Man who refuſes to reftore Hellen to her 
Husband ? but ſhe chuſes rather to re- 
peat Word for Word in the (Greek the 
Anſwer which Juno makes to Jupiter in 
the Affair of Sarpeton in the 16th B. 
What, wou'd you ſave from the Arms 
* of Death a Man, whoſe Fate is deter- 
© min'd long ago, and whoſe fatal Mo- 
ment is now come? You may, but none 
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* of the other Gods will ever give their 
* Conſent thereto. Not only Jupiter 
proteſts that he loves Hector, in which 
he ſhews himſelf a very bad judge of the 
Merit of Men, if Hector is guilty; but 
Juno her ſelf, the great Enemy of the 
Trojans alledges no other Crime, againſt 
Hector but that he was a Mortal Man, + 
and had been begot and bred up by a 
„Mortal; whereas Achilles was the Son 
© of a Goddeſs, whom ſhe had brought 
© up, and train'd her ſelf, and gave in 
Marriage to. Peleus, who was always a 
Favourite of the immortal Powers; 
where you ſee ſtill there is not one Word 
ſaid of Hellen. n 
With reſpect to Achilles's Vices impu- 
ted to Hector, Homer indeed gives a 
better Foundation for this Accuſation, 
for he makes him ſometimes talk and 
diſcourſe in a too haughty and inſolent 
Manner; but if this is ſufficient to make 

one reſemble the Character of Achilles, 
then all the Heroes of the Ilia, Aga- 
memnon, Diomedes, Ajax, Sarpedon, Glau- 
cus, and even Priam himſelf, equally re- 
ſemble him with Hector; for there are 
none of thoſe Perſons that are not guilty 
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of the ſame Bruralities : and even Homer 
ſometimes makes Hector talk after a ve- 
ry vain Manner; and he adds, as in the 
'Sth B. T Thus fpoke Hector with a 
preſumptuous Boldnefs. This Heroe ſays 
alſo in the ſame Book, * Wou'd to Hea- 
ven that T was as ſure of being immor- 
* tal-— and held in eternal Honour and 
<* Efteem amongſt Morrals, as Apollo and 
© Mixervs are, as he is Ture that to Mor. 
© row will produce the entire Ruin and 
© Deftruftion of the Greeks,” Madam D. 
obſerves hereupoh :*+ Hector had given 
his Orders with mach Wiſdom, and as be- 
ame a great General; but the Moment after, 
Pride, which the Succeſs of this glorious Day 
inſpires him with, makes him talk after 4 
wer} fooliſh and preſamptuoas Manner; he 
imuxgines that the Greeks will het abe them- 
elves to Flizht, or that if they dare wait 
the Morning Light, Diomedes will fall un- 
der his Blows; after which his fooliſh Vanity 
deter mines him to deſire even thoſe Honoars 
as are only due to the immortal Powers : This 
#s very natural to Men; great Proſperity 
males em forget they are Men, and think 
themſelves equal to the Gods, This Re- 
flection is indeed very edifying ; but in 
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the 13th B. ** the ſame Hector ſays a- 


gain, Oh | wou'd I were as certainly 
the Son of Jupiter and Fane, and de- 
© ſerv'd equal Honours to what are paid 
Minerva and Apollo, as that this Day 
* will be fatal to the Greeks and the whole 
* Army.” Upon Occaſion of this Diſcourſe 
repeated from the former, Madam D. 
makes a Remark directly contrary to 
the other: This Wiſh, ſays ſhe, ſhews 
us the Heroick Greatneſs of Hector 's Cha- 
racter, i. e. that what ſhe praiſes in the 
13th B. as Heroick Greatneſs, ſhe con- 


desmss in the 8th B. as Pride and Pre- 


ſumption. But to conclude this Head, 
what Compariſon is there between this 
Expreſſion of Hector, even as to what 
it has vicious, with ſo many inſolent Dif 
courſes of Achilles againſt the Greets, His 
own General, and the Gods themſelves; 
and which are taken Notice of too in ſo 
many Places by Madam P. herſelf, either 
to praiſe or blame them? After all, to 
pretend that Hector is near as vicious as 


Achilles, in order to juſtify his falling by 


Achilles's Hand, is only to reaſon like a 
fooliſh and unjuſt Judge, who to juſtify 
an abſurd and ridiculous Sentence he had 


— 


» 
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paſs'd upon one, ſhou'd ſay, that he whoſe 

Cauſe he had occaſion'd to be loſt, was 
near equally criminal as he in whoſe Fa- 

vour he gave it. . 5 
But as the true Intention of Homer, 
which is to extol Achilles, has had its 
full Effect upon Madam D. and there- 
fore ſhe is always favourable to this vi- 
cious Man, and finds a ſort of Juſtice e- 
ven in the very Brutalities and Indigni- 
ties he exerciſes upon the Body of Hector 
after his Death: Tis in a Paſſage of the 
17th B. where. the Poet ſays, that Hec- 
tor having carry'd off the Arms of Patro- 
cles, drag d about his Body; Homer, ſays 
ſhe, * endeavours here beforehand to diminiſh 
in the Minds of his Readers the Horrour that 
the Craelty, which Achilles preſently exerciſes 
on the Body of Hector, would elſe excite 
in him: This ſeeming Cruelty is nothing but 
the Paniſhment of that 'which Hector ac 
here upon the Body of Patroclus; he drags 
it about, he would cut off the Hrad; he de- 
ſigns to leave the Body upon the Ramparts, as 
4 Prey to the Dogs and Vultures. This 
does not at all approach nor reſemble the 
Treatment which Achilles gives the Body of 
Hector for theSpace of twelve Days together 
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ceſſively, and by which Jupiter declares 
he had provok'd all the immortal PW - 
ers above; + and we may even further 
ſay, that the Inſult which the Trojans of- 1 | 
fer the Body of Patroclas is only a Return 1 
to thoſe the Greeks had committed upon | 10 
the Body of Sarpedon, when Jupiter caus'd 

him tobe carry'd off by Apollo in the 16th 

B.“ But nothing ſure can be ſo ridicu- 
louſly monſtrous as this Fury of Heroes, 
whether Greeks or Trojans, againſt the 
Dead. This is one of the principal Ar- 
ticles in which the earlieſt and moſt an- 
cient Ages, if theſe. were their Manners 
and Cuſtoms, were more vicious than the 
modern, tho? they may be leſs ſo in o- 
ther Reſpects. We ſee in the 22d B. 
that after Hector was dead, and ſtrip'd of 
his Armour, the Greeks” gather d about 
© him in Crowds, and could ſcarce ever 
© be weary of admiring the admirable 
Shape and Beauty of his Body; and yet 
© every one values , himſelf upon giving 

a freſh Wound ; and ſay to one another, 

Great Gods, we may now approach 
Hector with leſs Danger than the Day 
he put all to Fire and Sword on board 
our Ships; and every Word is ſtill ac- 
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company?d with a freſh Thruſt of a Spear 
or a Javelin. ' All the Greeks reſemble 
Moron in the Play, who gave ſo many 
POR: to the Feaſt, yy it was fallen. 
Tis in vain to juſtify Homer, by ſayi 
that theſe were the Manners mY Lo 
ſtoms of his Age, and that he only repre- 
ſents Men as they then were; this is not 
ſufficient: for beſides that Ariſtotle in his 
Art of Poetry tells us, that Homer has 
made Men better; meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
that he ought to have made Wy, 
we muſt always diſtinguiſh in the Poets, 
Cuſtoms from Manners : Cuſtoms are on- 
ly outward Expreſſions of Civility, in- 
diferenr in themſelves, and W 7 ha- 
ving no other good or bad Quality but 
that of being polite or rude, don't there- 
fore render Men either better or worſe ; 
but Manners are a Series or Habit of 
Actions, which independently upon any 
Cuſtom authorizing them, are in their 
ewn Nature good or bad, in Proportion 
as they are more or leſs conform'd to the 
natural and original Notions and Ideas of 
Good and Evil, and to the eternal and 
unchangeable Rules of Right and Wrong. 
Homers allow d, in his Deſcriptions, to fol- 
low the Rules and Cuſtoms of his own 
Age and Country, as to their Manner of 
eating and drinking, their Feſtivals, and 
| their 
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their Apparel, and other Things of a like 
Nature; and it had been even bard for 
tim to have done otherwiſe. And indeed 
he does not ſo truly ſhow us the Rights 
and Cuſtoms of his Country, which a tine 
Painter or Poet wou'd have done, as he 
propoſes himſelf in Example of the Ig- 
norance and Barbarity of the Age in 
which he liv'd. Bur it can neyer be al- 
low*d him to juſtifie by ſuch advantage- 
ous Deſcriptions or Repreſentations, or at 
leaſt ambiguous ones, the Avarice, the 
Brutality, the Revenge and Cruelty of 
the Men of thoſe Ages, in the Manner 
he has done. On the contrary, as a Mo- 
ral Poet, he ought to have made them a- 
ſham'd of this their Conduct, either by ex- 
preſly cenſuring and condemning it, or by 
propoſing to them contrary Models and 
Examples, which common Senſe might 

firſt have made them admir'd, and then 
afterwards perhaps imitate. To con- 
clude ; if all Authors had kept meerly to 
the Manners of their own Ape and Time, 
Morality cou'd never have been improv'd, 
far leſs perfected. On the other hand, 
there is great Injuſtice done us in the Re- 
pfbach they make us of deſpiſing and con- 
demning the Simplicity of the Ancients, as 
to What it contains that is really good or 
valuable. Don't Telemachas preſent us this 
L123 in 
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in all its Beauty and Glory, their Since - 


rity and Candour, Frugality and Hoſpi- 


tality ? In a Word, every Thing charms 


us in the Heroes of that incomparable. 


Poem. Why then are we ſo ſhock'd and 
offended with thoſe in Homer? Tis becauſe. 
they only ſhew their Antiquity: by their 
Ignorance, Brutality and Falſhood. In. 
a Word, all their Characters are only 
thoſe of the moſt deprav d and vicious of 
Mortals, and this whether we conſider 
them in their intellectual or moral Ca pa- 
Cities. 8 


— 
— ä N 
— 


CHAP. v. 


Short Remarks upon Homer's general Man. 
ner and Practice, as to his Characters; 
and how much the Skill of a Poet lies in 

the juſt drawing and finiſhing of them, 


E thought it neceſſary to enter in- 
to a particular Examination of the 
Characters of Achilles, Agamemnon, and 


Hector, becauſe their Errors and Faults in- 


deed affect the whole Poem, We ſhall 
now, to theſe only add ſome few Obſer- 
vations of his other Characters in gene- 


ral. ot 
Homer | 
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J 
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- Homer was not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the different Degrees, or the nice 


and fine Diſtinctions of one and the ſame 


Quality ; for Example, that of Courage. 
This appears, in that, after having ſaid 
that of two Heroes one was more vali- 
ant than the other, he does not there ex- 
preſs the Sentiments or Actions of the one 
in a ſnitable Proportion to thoſe of the o- 


ther ; but thinks that the leſs valiant may 


even be guilty of Acts of the meaneſt 
Cowardice, in the Preſence of the other : 
'Tis thus he has treated Hector, when 
coinpar'd with Achilles. On the contrary, 
after having ſaid that ſome of his Perſons 
were not endow'd with a Courage of 
the firſt Rate, or even that they had none; 
he yet makes em afterwards perform as 
great Actions, and with as good a Con- 
duct, as any of the moſt Illuſtrious of his 
Heroes; tis thus he has treated Menelaus 
and Paris, who both deſerve here ſome 
particular Remarks. | | 


In B. 17. Apollo ſays to Hector: Do 


© you think there is among the Greets 
one Soldier who fears to attack you, 
+ when he ſees you afraid of Menelaus, 
* who was never yet remarkable for his 
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; Valour': et the Liad is full of Mene- 
laus's brave Actions. Tis he who ad- 
vances to acceptHe#or's Challenge in B. 7: 


Whilſt all the other Greeks remain in Fear 


and Silence: For Homer here, in his ü- 
ſual Manner, ſacrifices the Honour of all 
his other Perſons to Menelaus, he wanted 
now to recommend. Tis true, Mienelaus 
is diverted from his Attempt; but yet 
We ſee in him a Principle of Courage, 
and which independently of the Action 
and Succeſs, forms the Eſſence of this 
Virtue. I won't now enter into the ma- 
ny manifeſt Proofs he aſterwards gives 
hereof; the meer Enumeration of them 


would be too tedious : and happily I have 


ſomething ſtill ſtronger to ſubſtitute in 
their Room, viz, Madam' D's own Re- 
marks, from which it appears, that Ho- 
mer gives to Menelaus the ſame Character 
as to Ajax. Tis upon Occaſion of a Paſ- 
ſage in the 17th B. where Menelaus re- 
tires, and turning about his Head. with a 
haughty and menacing Air, ſhe ſays; + 


Homer (bews Menelaus great, even in 


' Flight ; he ſo orders it, that this Prince 


cant retire from before Hector, and all the 
Trojans, which yer were a ſufficient Reaſon 
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to oblige him to it + But that he only nields 
to Apollo himſelf, who now gits for th; Ene 
»y. And in the following Page, With what 
Art and Skill dies Homer here order this 
Fight to excuſe Menelaus: This Prince an- 
ly yields to a whole Army, and to an Arm 
aſſiſted and protected by Apollo; - and. Jet. 
dont yield but by turning again from Time 15 
Tine, ready as it were, ſtill to ſtand. his 
Ground. Now this is exactly what ſhe 
had faid' of Ajax: * With what Majeſty an 
Decorum does Homer bere order of Flight 
of Ajax, in giving us to underſtand 1755 he 
don't yield to a Man but to Jupiter, and that 
he even dont fly, but only retires like a. Lion, 
without making haſte, and often looking back, 
Homer does ſtill more upon another Oc- 
cafion, where according to Madam D, - 
5 conceals the too ſenſible Advantage 
hich 4jex had over Menelaus, in Point 
of Valour. + I ſhou'd think he ought to 
have'taken juſt the contrary Courſe, and 
every where have ſhew'd this Advantage, 
and ſo to have maintain'd throughout the 
Difference of Characters. But what 
ſhews that Madam D. only regulates her 
Judgments. of Homer by blind Prejudice 
and a weak and fond Admiration, is, that ſhe 
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Praiſes this Poet in B. 17. for his conceal 
ing the Difference there was as to Cou- 
rage between Menelaus and Ajax, after 
having praisd them in B. 5. * tor clearly 
diſtinguiſhing the ſame Difference in the 
Caſe of Areas and Menelaus. This Va- 


riation and Inconſtancy of Homer, or Ma- 


dam D. implies further a double Injuſtice; 
one, in not exprelly preferring Ajax to 
Menelaus, ſince he was indeed according 
to the general Plan of the Poem ſuperiour 
to him; another is the preferring Æneas 
to Menelaus, at leaſt in the Circumſtance 
of the 5th B. where AÆneas ſeeing at a 
Diſtance Antilochus advancing to ſupport 
Menelaus, don't think it proper to ſtay for 
them, and carries his Arms another Way; 
＋ So that Madam D. who infers *+ Me- 
xelaus's want of Courage from Succours 
being brought him, which he never ask d, 
and Which perhaps he did not want, is 
oblig'd to own in the ſame Page, that this 
Precaution and Conduct of Aneas, whom 
ſhe therefore on this Occaſion unjuſtly pre- 
fers before him, is ſuch as the Martial Bra- 
ver) and Courage of the French would never 


pardon; for, adds ſhe, neither our Officers 


or Soldiers are wont to retire before two of 


— 
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the Enemy; they fight, but never calculate the 

Number they engage: But, continues ſhe, 
the old Proverb excuſes Eneas, Ne Hercu- 
les contra duos, Even Hercules himſelf is 
not 4 Match for two: As if this were only 
a ſingle Duel in a Field, wall'd 22 

and the Heroes were not mutually de- 
fended by their two Armies, Who are 
now engag' d. But with reſpect. to thoſe 
noble Flights of the Heroes of the Iliad, 
I ſhan't forget a Remark of Madam D. 
upon occalion of .4jax's Character, that is 
thought to be. ſo juſtly drawn, and main- 
tain'd with ſo much Uniformity. This 
Heroe, ſays ſhe upon a Paſſage in the 16th 
B. * has againſt him the Trojans and Jupi- 
ter, yet he don't yield till after his Spear is 
broke ; and even in this State, Homer, with 
4 Regard to his great Character, ſtudies his 
very Words and 1erms, and don't ſay he re- 
tir d, but only that he avoided the Engage- 
ment: And indeed none but a Poet void 
of all Politeneſs and Taſte, cou'd ſay, 
for Example, that Ajax retird for fear 
of Death, But who is this Poet? Tis Ho- 
mer himſelf, who in his 15th B. + fays, 
© that Ajax retires a little from the Heat 

* of the Engagement, to avoid Death ; 


ww 
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Praiſes this Poet in B. 17. for his conceal 
ing the Difference there was as to Cou- 
rage between Menelaus and Ajax, after 
having praisd them in B. 5. * for clearly 
diſtinguiſhing the ſame Difference in the 
Caſe of Areas and Menelaus. This Va- 
riation and Inconſtancy of Homer, or Ma- 
dam D. implies further a double Injuſtice; 
one, in not expreſly preferring Ajax to 
Menelaus, ſince he was indeed according 
to the general Plan of the Poem ſuperiour 
to him; another is the preferring Aneas 
to Menelaus, at leaſt in the Circumſtance 
of the 5th B. where AÆnueas ſeeing at a 
Diſtance Antilochus advancing to ſupport 
Menelaus, dont think it proper to ſtay for 
them, and carries his Arms another Way; 
＋ So that Madam D. who infers *+ Me- 
nelaus s want of Courage from Succours 
being brought him, which he never ask'd, 
and which perhaps he did not want, is 
oblig'd to own in the ſame Page, that this 
Precaution and Conduct of Azeas, whom 
ſhe therefore on this Occaſion unjultly pre- 
fers before him, 7s ſuch as the Martial Bra- 
ver) and Courage of the French would never 
pardon; for, adds ſhe, neither our Officers 
nor Soldiers are wont to retire before two of 
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the Enemy; they fight, but never calculate the 
Number they engage But, continues ſhe, 
the old Proverb excuſes Aneas, Ne Hercu- 
les contra duos, Even Hercules himſelf is 
not 4 Match fur two: As if this were only 
a ſingle Duel in a Field, wall'd round, 
and the Heroes were not mutually de- 
fended by their two Armies, who are 
now engag' d. But with reſpect. to thoſe 
noble Flights of the Heroes of the Iliaa, 
I ſhan't forget a Remark of Madam D. 
upon occaſion of Ajax s Character, that is 
thought to be ſo juſtly drawn, and main- 
tain'd with ſo much Uniformity. This 
Heroe, ſays ſhe upon a Paſſage in the 16th 
B. * has againſt him the Trojans and Jupi- 
ter, jet he dont yield till after his Spear is 
broke ; and even in this State, Homer, with 
a Regard to his great Character, ſtudies his 
very Words and 1erms, and don't ſay he re- 
tir'd, hut only that he avoided the Engage- 
ment: And indeed none bur a Poet void 
of all Politeneſs and Taſte, cou'd ſay, 
for Example, that Ajax retir d for fear 
of Death, But who is this Poet? Tis Ho. 
mer himſelf, who in his 15th B. + fays, 
that Ajax retires a little from the Heat 
© of the Engagement, to avoid Death ; 
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Such are the Affronts Homer gives thoſs 
who prais d him for any Elegance or Fine. 
neſs of Taſte. 
Paris is yet kde abus d in the Iliad 
chan Menelaus, for he's expreſly there 
call't'a Coward : We have already abpve 
had occalion to produce plain and poli- 
tive Teſtimonies hereof from Hector; 1 
the Poet himſelf ſufficiently confirms 
them, when in the 11th B. f he repte⸗ 
ſents Paris; throwing à Dart at Diomtars, 
whilſt he hid himſelf behind the Pillar of 
a Tomb: Neither does Madam B. her 
ſelf any more favour him when ſhe ſays, * 
This was « ſign of Cowardice in Paris to con. 
feſs to Diomedes, that the Trojans feared 
him” as Sheep fear a Lion; he judges of the 
| Fright and Terrour of the Trojans 'by his 
av As if in B. 6. the Prieſt Heleuus had 
not ſaid that the T79jazs never fear'd even 
Achilles himſelf ſo much as they did Pio. 
medes. Vet there are no greater Actions 
erform'd in the whole Id than thoſe 
done by Paris: We may ſee them in the 
7th B. where without hiding himſelf he 
kills the great and brave Meneſteur, #* in 
B. 11. Where he wounds the famous Ma- 
caon, *+ and the valiant Earipiles; and 
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in B. 13. where he kills Zachenon, + and 
obliges his Companions to fight it out to 
the laſt. * But further, the Poet has no 
2 Compariſons to ſet off the Cou- 
age of Hector, than thoſe he uſes to ſet 
off that of Paris. © Hidlor, ſays Homer, 
like a generous Race Horſe, aſter 


* 


* having been a long Time at the Man- 
© per; weary of Reſt, breaks his Cords as 
were aſſunder, and impatient to waſſi 
and bath himſelf again in the River af. 
< ter his uſual Manner, he cleaves tlie Air, 
and makes the Earth reſound again un- 
der his Feet, fierce and haughity in His 
© Goings; his proud Head rais d aloft, his 
Shoulders coverd with his waving 
© Mein, and proud of his Beauty — 
Strength, he flies to his accuſtamd 
Paſture, and his uſual Companions.” This: 
Compariſon is fine: But what ſhews that 
Homer was only a meer Verſifyer, and 
meant no more than to write flowing; 
Numbers, or to repeat thoſe he had al- 
ready wrote : It had been all before ap- 
ply'd Word for Word, and Line for Line 
to Paris, in B. 6. * The Poet in the Be- 
ginning of the 7th B. gives even to the 
Trojan Troops equal Sentiments of Reſpect 
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and Eſteem for the one as the other: 

Hector, ſays he, , goes off fiercely an d 
and haſtily without the Gates, and his 
© Brother Paris follows him; the Fire of 
their Eyes ſhe ws theImpatience they had 
i to come to an Engagement: Like as a 
fair Wind appears to Mariners, which 
they have been long waiting ſor, and 
impatiently expecting, and which God 
at laſt ſends them, after they have ex- 
hauſted their Force and Strength in 
rowing againſt the Winds and Waves ; 
ſo do thoſe two great Generals appear to 
the Trojaus, who preſs d and diſtreſs'd 
© by the Greeks, moſt impatiently and ar- 
«© dently deſir d their Preſence. This Cu- 
ſtom and Practice of Homer renders per- 
fectly vain and inſigaificant all Madam 
D's frequent Exclamations as to the Prai- 
ſes and Encomiums the Poet gives his 
Heroes. What a fruitful Genius, and co- 
pious Invention is ſhe ſtill ready to cry 
out upon every ſuch Occaſion | + What a 
perpetual new Spring and fertile Source 

of fine Panegyrick and elegant Praiſe! *+ 
No Body ever knew this Art and Secret 
like Homer! I muſt obſerve; hereupen, 
that tis not ſo much the Poet's Buſineſs to 
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praiſe, as to beautify. and adorn, and ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſh his Characters: Beſides, 
we never truly nor juſtly praiſe, . but by 
mentioning. ſuch peculiar Lineaments and 
Features of the Perſon we would recom- 
mend, as may clearly and certainly diſ- 
cover him, as if you had perſonally na- 
med him: But Homer herein only reſem- 
bles our Beaus and Fops, thoſe eternal 
Makers of Compliments, who are always 
praiſing, and yet never do ſo, becauſe 
they can ſay nothing to a Man of Merit 
that will ever diſtinguiſh his peculiar 
Character, or which they are not ready 
to contradict again to the next Perſon 
they meet. On the other hand, the moſt 
timerous and cowardly Perſons in the IJ. 
liad have no Cauſe to bluſh at any Re- 
proaches there made them; for neither Pa- 
ris nor Therſites receive more cruel or infa- 
mous-ones than thoſe which Achilles gives 
Ag amemnon, or Agamemnon Diomedes. In- 
deed, when Homer enters into his poetical 
Rage, whether of Praiſe or Reproach, 
but eſpecially the latter, he has ſet Forms 
ready upon all Occaſions, and often very 
long ones too, Which he only repeats in 
ſeveral Parts of his Poem; and this with- 
out any Reſpect. to the different Circum- 
ſtances, either of Perſons or Facts, as we. 
ſhall ſhew more particularly in the laſt 
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and Eſteem for the one as the other: 
Hector, ſays he, r goes off fiercely and 
9 and baſtily wirhout the Gates, and his 
Brother Paris follows him; the Fire of 
« their Eyes ſhews thelmpatience they had 
to come to an Engagement: Like as a 
© fair Wind appears to Mariners, which 
they have been long waiting ſor, and 
impatiently expecting, and Which God 
at laſt ſends them, after they have ex- 
, hauſted their Force and Strength in 
rowing againſt the Winds and Waves ; 
ſo do thoſe two great Generals appear to 
the Trojans, who preſs d and diſtreſs d 


I by the Greeks, moſt impatiently and ar- 


0 =D deſir d their Preſence. This Cu- 
ſtom and Practice of Homer renders per- 
fectly vain and inſignificant all Madam 
D's frequent Exclamations as to the Prai- 
ſes and Encomiums the Poet gives his 
Heroes. What a fruitful Genius, and co- 
pious Invention is ſhe {till ready to cry 
out upon every ſuch Occaſion 1 + What a. 
perpetual new Spring and fertile Source 
of fine Panegyrick and elegant Praiſe! *+_ 
No Body ever knew this Art and Secret 
like Homer! I I muſt obſerve. hereupen, 
that tis not ſo much the Poet s Buſineſs to 
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praiſe, as to beautify. and adorn, and. ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſh his Characters: Beſides, 
we never truly nor juſtly praiſe, but by 
mentioning. ſuch peculiar Lineaments and 
Features of the Perſon we, would recom- 
mend, as may clearly and certainly diſ- 
cover him, as if you had perſonally na- 
med him: But Homer herein only reſem- 
bles our Beaus and Fops, thoſe eternal 
Makers of Compliments, who are always 
praiſing, and yet never do ſo, becauſe 
they can ſay nothing to a Man of Merit 
that will ever diſtinguiſh. his peculiar 
Character, or which they are not ready 
to contradict again to the next Perſon 
they meet. On the other hand, the moſt 
timerous and cowardly Perſons in the J. 
liad have no Cauſe to bluſh at any Re- 
proaches there made them; for neither Pa. 
ris nor Therſites receive more cruel or infa- 
mous ones than thoſe which Achilles gives 
Agamemnon, or Ag amemnon Diomedes. In- 
deed, when Homer enters intò his poetical 
Rage, whether of Praiſe or Reproach, 
but eſpecially the latter, he has ſet Forms 
ready upon all Occaſions, and often very 
long ones too, Which he only repeats in 
ſeveral Parts of his Poem; and this with- 
out any Reſpect to the different Circum- 
ſtances, either of Perſons or Facts, as we 
ſhall ſhew more particularly in the laſt 
ONT EIN 2n999” TRngftY” "CANE: Chap. 
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Character may appear ſometitme with 
great Beauty and Luſtre, and protfiite a 
very Fappy Effect; but then they muſt 
be fo introduc'd, and the Occaſion ſo well 
marked, that rhe Probability, or rarkk ir 
the Neceffiri 'of the Babes fall i | 
mediately ffrike or appear at firſt ght. 4 
Thus Virgil, for Example, in the 24 B. 
of the Æneiut; after having given his He- 
roe all the Cotrage which a' Prince of 
high Birth ought to have, yer very pro- 
perly and naturally finds himſelf ſeiz d 
with a ſort of pannick, Dread and Hor- 
rour at the ſight of the Ruin of his Coun- 
try, and the Death and Deſtructlon of. 
ſo many of his Relations and Friends; and 
accordingly Virgil very joy: repreſents” 
him under extreme Fear, When he flies 
catrying off his Father upon his Shoulders;. 
and drawing after him the other poor Re- | 
mains of his Family. If Homer had trea- 
ted this, he would firſt have repreſented 


the Actions of Æntar upon this Occaſion, 
ſtript 


2 * | | 
ſtript of all or moſt of the natural and 
beautiful Sentiments with which Pirgil 
ſo elegantly cloaths them; but in Ex- 
change loaded with a hundred Compa- 
riſons; and when he had come to the Ar- 
ticle of his Flight, he would have ſaid, 
that at the Noiſe of thoſe who ſeem d to 
purſue him in Darkneſs, Japiten had in- 
fus d his Terrour into his Soul, as he 
ſays of Ajax, Pol. 2. p. 200. And Anchiſes 
fring upon his Son's Shoulders, feeling 
him ſhake and tremble, he would ha ve re- 
proach'd him as the great and brave 44 
memnou is reproach'd for being a Coward, 
Who, had never appear'd at the Head of 

his Troops, nor drawn a Sword once in 
his whole Life, and who now had not 
— Strength enough left to fly in his 


While on my letter Hand Aſcanius hung, 
And with unequal Paces trips along. 
Creuſa kept behind; by Choice we ſtray 
Thro' ev iy dark and ev'ry devious May. 
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I, who ſo hold and diuntleſs juſt before, ; 


The Grecian Darts and ſhock of Lances bore ; 
At ev'ry Shadow now am ſeix d with Fear, 


Not for my ſelf, bat for the Charge I bear. 


/ This is what we call having the Talent 
or Judgment to know how to vary and 


' ſhadow poetical Colours aright, and 
make a Heroe pafs from the height of 


Courage and Intrepidity to Fear, not only 


with Probability, but even with a peculiar 


Decorum and Beauty. Such ſort of Reaſons 
are neceſſary to make us receive thoſe 
ſeeming Contrarieties and Inconſiſtencies, 
which, without ſuch a Preparation, the 
Reader would find a Repugnance 'and A- 
verfion to. And we ought alſo, in my 
Opinion to take Care that the Perſons we 
make thus paſs from one Paſſion to a 
quite contrary or oppoſite one, ſhou'd be 
of a ſweet and mild Temper and Diſpo- 
ſition, and proper to repreſent humane 
Nature in general ; as indeed Paris and 
ZEneas both are: for there are Heroes 
who ſeem incapable of complying” with 
or bending to any Occaſion or Juncture 
whatever. Ajax, for Example, in a Cir- 
cumſtance like this of Æneas, rather than 
fly, ſhould, in purſuance of his particular 
Character, have committed the Care = 
| * 
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his Father and Family to ſome Domeſtick 
or Trojan he had met, and ſhou'd have 
waited for the Enemy and fought it out to 
the laſt: But however Ajax's Character 
ought to be drawn ; we cant make Æneas 
nor even Paris paſs from Fear to Courage, 
or from Courage to Fear, as they ought, 
unleſs the Poet firſt clearly expreſs the 
Cauſe of ſuch a Change: The natural and 
elegant Expreſſion of thoſe ſurprizing 
Changes and Alterations, and their true 
Cauſes and Conſequences, is that wherein 
aà Poet ſhews his Skill and Genius moſt ; 
for what are meer Facts when naked and 
ſtript of their proper moving and affecting 
Circumſtances? What's the Reader con- 
cern'd whether Paris fight or fly, if he don't 
ſee in his Flight or Fight, a juſt and lively 
Image of the Motions the Heart of Man 
is naturally ſuſceptible of in theſe diffe- 
rent Circumſtances of Life, according to 
the ſeveral Varieties incident to the dif- 
ferent Tempers and Educations of Men. 
But Courage is not the only Particular 
wherein Homer confounds the Characters 
of his Perſons: He had in the 6th B. a very 
favourable Opportunity nicely to have di- 
ſtinguiſh'd Agamemnon from Menelaus, with 
reſpect to their Moral Virtues. Agamemnon 
appearsof a harſh and ſevere Character from 
the Beginning of the 1/;ad, by his Manner 
ol . PER of 
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of rreating the Prieft of Apollo who came to 
demand back his Daughter. On the con- 
trary Madam D. always fpeaks of Mene- 


lauss as a Prince full of Mildneſs and Good: 


neſs ; and it muſt be own'd, that the ad 
taken in general ſuggeſts this Idea of him. 
In B. 6. + in the Paſfage I have now more 


particularly in my View, Menelaus being 


Conqueror, was ready to give Aaraſtus 
his Life, who begs it of him, offering him 


a rich Ranſom: But Agamemnon running 


haſtily, comes up and ſpeaks to him in a 
very angry Manner: What do you intend 
© Mexelaas, and what means all this Pit 
and Compaſſion ſo unſeaſonably ſhows? 
Tis true, you have great Reafon to ſhow 
Mercy to the Trojans, they have treated 
© you ſo well. Let us not ſpare any of thoſe 
© Traitors, and let none of them efcape 
© with their Lives out of our Hands, not e- 
© ven the Infant in the Mother's Womb, 
© Jet 'em all Periſh with am, and their 
© Puniſhment be an eternal Leſſon and 
Warning to the aſtonifſh'd World.” Here 
is again a very happy Beginning of that 
Oppoſition and Contrariety between the 


Character of Agamemnon and Menelaus, ſuch 
as we before intimated. Yet Madam D. 
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does here all ſhe can to deſtroy this Con- 
trariety; nor indeed does Homer himſelf 
ſufficiently ſuſtain ir. She firſt juſtifies 4- 
gamemnon from the Idea which his Greek 
Phraſe E, gas, and even the French one 
dans le ſein naturally offers to the Mind, 


vis. that Agamemnon advis'd Menelaus to 


murther the Infants in their Mother's 
Womb, and pretends that Aamemnon on- 
ly condemns thoſe who ſuckꝰd the Breaſts: 
For, ſays ſhe,* Homer did not deſign to blacken 


in ſo willinous a Manner Agamemnon's 


Character in making him be thought capable 


of fo barbaroas a Cruelty. Allowing this A- 


pology, ſuch as it is, I'll carry it further: 
Upon Occaſion of Homer's calling Aga- 
memnon's Advice to Menelaus, with reſpect 


to Adraſtus, an Advice full of Wiſdom 


and Courage; we ſee a Lady naturally 
of a mild, and merciful Temper, who, 


fond and blind Eſteem and Admira- 


tion for a Poet, void not only of all Taſte, 


but Morality, nay even Humanity, makes 


her give here a Deciſion which a Soldier 
even among the Turks would judge cruel, 
and who approves the refuſing of Life to a 
ſubdu'd Enemy, who humbly and earneſtly 
begs it, and yields himſelf Priſoner with 
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that View. Homer, ſays ſhe,* herecommends 
Agamemnon's Cruelty ; for as there is a per- 
nicious Pity, there are alſo wholeſome Seve- 
rities; Enemies ſo unjuſt and treacherous as 
the Trojans, deſerve to receive no Quarter. 
This Deciſion is the more aſtoniſhing as 
that upon Occaſion of Echemon and Chromi- 
as, Priams two Children kilPd by ' Dio- 
medes in the Scuffle in B. 5. +F Madam D. 
ſays, *f that Homer makes uſe of a Turn 
t here to excaſe the Marther of thoſe two Jung 
Princes, who had not deſerd d Diomedes's 
Anger; as if a Man who was in War in 
the Service of his Country, only kilPd 
thoſe who had perſonally incurred or de- 
ſerv'd his Anger: However, it is Madam 
D. calls this Murther, and thinks that Ho- 
mer ſhou'd excuſe Blows: given in the 
Heat of Battle, to Perſons when they were 
only attacking or defending themſelves ; 
but that ſhe ought with her Author to praiſe 
a General, who caus'd a Man who ſurren- 
ders and yields to be barbarouſſy murther'd. 
As for me, not to mention that the re- 
fuſing Quarter to a Man who begs it, is 
as barbarous an Action as even killing an 
Infant in the Mother's Womb; I judge 
whoever is capable of the one will readily 
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be ſo of the other, and that praifing 4. 
gamemnon for this, 'twas not worth her 
while to excuſe him as to the other: 
Let Agamemnon advances, and runs his 
Spear in Aaraſtuss Breaſt, The Greek 
ſeems to import, that Menelaus turn d a- 
ſide, that he might not ſee a Youth kill'd 
whoſe earneſt Intreaty and Prayer had ſo 
ſenſibly touch'd and affected him. Madam 
D. oppoſes this Senſe, and ſhe thinks that 


the un α˖ν,t Which is in the Greek, is 


to be underſtood, not of Menelaus, who 
turns aſide, but of Adraſtus who is thrown 
down; and indeed conſidering that the 
firſt Idea wou'd be truly moving and at- 
fecting, that it wou'd change into a ſingu- 
lar and beautiful Sentiment, a Fall which 
is a hundred Times repeated in the 1/ad, 
eſpecially that it wou'd ſuggeſt an excel- 
lent Mark of Diſtinction between the 
Character of Agamemnon, and that of Me- 
nelaus: In a Word, as this Senſe wou'd 
be incomparably better than the other, I 
am entirely of Madam D's Opinion, and 
am convincd that tis none of Homers: 


But I can't here omit another Murther 


which is committed in the 1/;ad againſt all 
the Laws of Honour and Decorum ; tis 
that of the poor Spy Dolon whom Flector 
| ſends by Night into the Grecian Camp, at 
the ſame Time that Diomedes and Uhſſes 

: MH  - came 
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came with the ſame Deſign into that of the 
Troj ans. I ſhall paſs over the mean 
Treachery and Baſenefs of this Per ſon 
who had ſo boldly offer'd his Service 
to Hector upon ſo dangerous an Attempt, 
and yet who being ſeiz d by the two Grtek 
Heroes, reveals to them much more than 
even they deſire him : He's a Wretch, 
therefore who was only a Reproach ro 
Hefor's Choice, as well as to Homer s, and 
who deſerves but little Attention or Con- 
ſideration. I ſhall only therefore obſerve 
Ulyſſes and Diomeaes's Conduct, with Re. 
ference to him. Aſſoon as Dolon is taken 
he falls in Tears, * and beps his Life as 
Acdraſtus had done; but there is further 
© to be obſerv'd here, that Vyſſes grants 
it him: Be — he to him, (#b/4.) 
and fear nothing: Tell me only, but don't 
deceive me, where you are going thus all 
© alone ſo late in the Night out of your 
Camp? Dolon but too amply ſatisfies 
© Vhſess Curioſity; after which Diomedes 
gives him ſuch a Blow in the Middle of 
© his Neck with the Edge of his Sword, 
that his Head falls down and rolls along 
© the Sand.” Twoaffociared Robbers up- 
on the Highway, the one wou'd not af- 
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frond the other as Diomedes here does Uhſe 
ſes, nor wou d he murther in ſo barbarous 
and provoking a Manner before his Face, 
a Perſon thus fallen into their Hands, and 
to whom the other had given the Promiſe 
and Aſſurance of his Life. But Homer's 
Heroes are not ſo nice, and Ulyſſes with- 
out complaining in the leaſt, or at all ex- 
poſtulating this Matter with Diomedes, 
only praiſes to the Skies on this Occaſion 
Dolans Booty, and addreſſes or offers it 
up to Miner va, who preſides over all the 
Prey that's taken in War, accompany- 
iog it with this Prayer : Great Goddeſs, 
receive favourably this Oblation, & . | 
Upon Occaſion of Viyſſes, and before we 
conclude this Chapter, it may not perhaps 
be improper to conſider the Character the 
Poet gives this Heroe; it is plac'd in one of 
the moſt conſpicuous and remarkable Parts 
of the whole {/iad, The Poet ſuppoſes, 
that whilſt a Peace was treating between 
the Greeks and Trojans, Hellen f arrives 
upon one of the Towers of liam, where 
ſhe meets Priam, and the other principal 
Sages and Elders of Troy, who are all (truck 
with deep Admiration at the fight of her, 
tho' they had all 3 {een her before. 
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This Deſcription is fine, and Hellen here 
enters the Scene with great Advantage by 
a Priviledge which extremely diftinguiſh- 
es her from the other Perſons of the [/:ad, 
who generally upon their firſt Entrance, 
are introduc'd but witha very indifferent, 
if not under infamous and injurious Cha- 
racters: She makes a Speech to Priam, 
which as Madam D.“ very juſtly obſerves 
adds to her Character all the Beauty it is 
capable of receiving. * My Lord, ſays ſhe, 
© + I am ſeiz d with Reſped and Fear: 
Would to the Gods I had preferred 
Death to Infamy, when I follow'd 
© your Son, and abandon'd my Husband's 
* Houſe, my only Daughter, Bro- 
© thers, and ſo many other lovely and a- 
* miable Friends and Companions I had 
© at Lacedemon: But I had neither ſuffici- 
© ent Courage nor Virtue ; and this is 
© what now occaſions the Grief and Sor- 
row that conſumes me.“ We ſhou'd 
not have forgiven any other Poet his not 
adding to this, but that above all ſhe was 
afflicted for the Miſeries ſhe had brought 
upon the Trojans: But what there occurs 
ſuperfluous in Homer abundantly compen- 
fates what there's wanting that's neceſſary 
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and eſſential. Hellen, after this, under- 
takes to ſatisfy Priam, who had ask'd her 
the Names of the Greek Heroes they ſaw 
in the Camp, from the Top of the Tow- 
er. We can't indeed ſufficiently praiſe 
this Idea and Deſign of making them 
thus paſs, as it were, in Review, in or- 
der the better to give their Characters to the 
Reader at the Entrance of the Poem, were 
it not ſo wretchedly perform'd : For firſt, 
Hellen only mentions Agamemnon, Viyſſes, 
Ajax, Idomeneus, and Menelaus; why does 
ſhe omit in this Lift Neſtor, Diomedes, Ma- 
caon, and ſo many more, to name here 
only the principal Perſons ? Secondly, we 
find only, properly ſpeaking, the Charac- 
ter of Vlyſſes, and which is not given nei- 
ther by Hellen, as it ſhou'd ſeem it ought ; 
for ſcarce has ſhe begua to anſwer Priams 
Queſtion, but Antenor very rudely, (whe- 
ther we conſider the Reſpect he ow'd ei- 
ther the King or the Lady) interrupts her, 
to tell what he knew of this Heroe ; and 
he acquits himſelf hereof indeed very 

leaſantly, in relating what he had ob- 
ſerv'd in an Aſſembly where he was pre- 
ſent. As for Ulyſſes, ſays he, * When all 
* of a ſudden he roſe up, he ſtood ſtill, 
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< without Motion, like a Statue, his Eyes 
fix d upon the Ground, and holding his 
Scepter unmov'd in his Hand, like a 
Man who knew not how to ſpeak. in 


< Publick Aſſemblies: You would have 


taken him for a Fool or a Madman; 


but as ſoon as his Voice was heard, 


and the Words proceeded out of 
© his Mouth more ſoft, and in greater 
© Plenty and Abundance than the Snows 
© that fall during Winter; there was no 
Man then had the Aſſurance to eater 
© the Liſts with him, or that durſt oppoſe 


him: Then we no longer admir'd his. 


« fine Mien, nor that venerable Aſpect 
© that made him be held in ſuch Eſteem 


© and Veneration, but were ſolely charm'd 


© with his divine Eloquence. What do 
you think of a Man immoveable like a 
Statue, 2.e. a ſtupid Perſon who had the 
Air of a Fool ora Madman? I not this 
to be nicely skill'd in the Diſtinction of 
the ſmaller Blemiſhes of humane Life ? 
The Original has ſomething ſtill ſtrong- 
er; for after having expreſs'd the appa- 
rent Stupidity of Ulyſſes, Homer adds that 
he had the Air of a Man, whoſe Ex- 
ceſs of Paſſion and Anger had depriy'd 
him entirely of his Senſes, T. 220. 
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But eſpecially, what do you think of a 
Man, who with ſo monſtrous a Air com- 
pos d of Stupidity, Madneſs and Fury, 
was yet admird for his good Mien, 
and reſpected for his great and venerable 
Aſpect and Appearance, before he charm'd 
them with his Eloquence ? Compare but 
this Jargon with the Propriety and Juſtneſs 
of the Characters and Deſcriptions we meet 
with, even in Lacan himſelf, which yet 
the Criticks in Poetry ſo generally de- 
ſpiſe; or rather with thoſe which Erminia 
makes of the principal Chiefs and Lead- 
ers of the Chriſtian Army to the King of 
Jeruſalem in Taſſo, who has borrow'd 
this Idea from Homer, but reform'd and 
impfov'd it, as every Thing that's taken 
from him, if we wou'd have it ſucceed, 
indeed muſt ; For to expreſs in ſelect 
proper and elegant Terms the good and 
bad Qualities of every Perſon,” which yer 
is abſolutely neceſſary to ſucceed in ſuch 
Deſcriptions and Characters, there's re- 


quir d a certain Juſtneſs of Thought, a pe- 
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on, which the Criticks wou d only fhew- 
themſelves equally ignorant as ridiculous, 
if ever they pretended to find in Homer. 


The End of the Firſt Section of the 
Thed Ni.. 
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